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EE WIS XIV e in his 
Government, appeared MD. "Tuck. 
Doc Kae a thas: the de moſt, 
minute accounts i life, as they , 
— = excited the curiolity of all the Courts . 
of Europe, and all his cotempora- 


* 


ries, ſeem intereſting to poſterity, .: | 152 127 
The ſplendor of his public conduct A "of 
elf over his leaſt actions. There is a ſtronger de-. | 
ſire, particularly ; in France, to know the little 1 in- 
cidents in his Court, than the revolutions of any 
other country: We find. more pleaſure i in know--. 
ing what paſſed in the Cabinet and Court of Au- 
guſtus, than in a celation. of the conqueſts. of / 8 
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3 THE AGE OF Cha 
| n 5 82 > 5 5 7 ; 
Hack Tan merla be. Such is the, (conſequence. of a, 
| great reputation. Fake 
' * And this is Lee as, 7 FS; +4 any hilt 5 
an has: omitted. to relate the firſt inclinations 'of 3 


demoiſelle d' Argencourt, for the niece of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, Who was married to the Count de 
Soiſſons, father of Prince Eugene, and particular- 
ly for Maria Mancini her ſiſter, who afterwards 
was the wife of the Conſtable Colonne. 

He had not yet the regal power in his own 
hands, when theſe amuſements employ'd the inac- 
tivity in which Cardinal Mazarin, who governed 
arbitrarily, ſuffered him to languiſh.. His fondneſs 
for Maria Mancini was alone a ſerious affair ;. for 
he loved her well enough, to be tempted even to 
marry her, yet was ſufficiently maſter of himſelf to 
be able to forſake her: The victory which he gain- 
ed over this paſſion, was the firſt evidence he gave 
of the greatneſs of his ſoul; tho“ he gained over, 
himſelf another conqueſt of Mill greater importahce 
and difficulty, by fuffering+ abſolute authotity to. 
continue in the hands of Mazarin; gratitude pre- 


ö 

! 

e 

as an anecdote” | 
Ne 


venting him from ſhaking off the oke, which be- 
gan: to preſs heavy upon him. It 

well known at Court, that after tiſe death of the 

Cardinal, he was heard to ſay, . I Know not 

«« what 1 ſhould bare dene if he ad. ned any... 4 


CE? longer.” 1 F i 
He employed bis leifure i in akin bo of en- 
tertainment, particularly with the Conſtable, who 
had wit and ſpirit like her fiſters. He was pleaſed 
with poetry and romances, which, by pictures of 
gallantry and heroiſm, ſecretly Aattered his own 
character. He read the tragedies of Corneille, and 
formed in himſelf that taſte which ariſes only from 
good ſenſe, and the ready deterinination of a found 


underſtanding, The converſation: of his — 2 
| | an 


SW 


8 
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and the Ladies of her Court, contributed not a Rttle 4 
| F mn 


ment, and to form him to that remarkable polite- 1 


to give him a taſte of that refinement of ſenti- 


neſs, which began then to diſtinguiſh the Court. 
Anne of Auſtria had introduced into it a certain 
elevated and noble gallantry, which ſavoured the 

| Spaniſh genius of thoſe times, and joined with it 
that elegance, ſoftneſs, and decent freedom, which 


King made a greater progreſs in this ſchool of plea- 
| ſure, from his eighteenth to his twentieth year, than 
hae had done in that of the ſciences under his Precep- 
tor the Abbe de Beaumont; made ſince Archbiſhop 
of Paris. Under his maſters he had learned hard- 
ly any thing; though. it were to be wiſhed they 
had at leaſt inſtructed him in hiſtory, particularly 
the modern part: but the books then extant on 
this ſubject, were very ill written. It was a la- 
mentable conſideration, that nothing but uſeleſs” 
romances had been well compoſed, and that all 
uſeful and inſtructive writings were ill performed. 
A tranſlation of Cæſar's commentaries was printed 
under his name, and one of Florus under his bro- 
ther's ; but theſe Princes were no otherwiſe concarn- 
ed in them, | thaf# in having tranſlated, to very little 
purpoſe, ſome paſſages from thoſe authors, for their 
ekerniſes: ! „ 53 


| | He that preſided &rerthe Ki % education, un- 


der the Marechal de Villeroi his Governor, was ſuch 
as ſhould be choſen, a man at once both learned and 
amiable, but the civil wars prejudiced this educa- 


don; and the Cardinal Mazarin willingly ſuffered 


cheir giving the King as little inſtruction as poſſible. 
= His paſſion for Maria Mancini made him eaſily 
learn the Italian, and at the time of his marriage 
he applied himſelf to Spaniſh, but with leſs ſuc- 
ess. The neglect of his ſtudies when a youth, 
a timidity which W 2 the fear of expoſing 


was no where to be found but in France. The 
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bim, made the Court imagine he een be eee 


Civil wars were then at an end, he had made his 


inclined to continue its aſſemblies, on account of. 
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THE AGE or 28: 
"OY ont the i ignorance in which M e 5 


e like Lewis XIII his father. $ e 

But there was one occaſion on hich thoſe who: 
can foreſee things at a diftance, diſcovered m_ 
he would be. This was in the year 1665 


firſt campaign, and the ceremony of his coronati- 
on had been performed. The Parliament Was ſtill 


ſome edicts. The King, who was not then ſeven-' 
teen years old, left Vincennes in his hunting-dreſs, 
followed by all his Court, entered the Parliament 
in his great boots, and a whip in his hand, and 
pence theſe words; The miſchievous con- 

ſequences of your aſſemblies are well known; 
I therefore order this which is met to diſcuſs my 
& edits, be now at an end: You, Mr. Preſident, 
“ I command you no longer to ſuffer theſe aſſem- 
<< blies, and forbid all the reſt of you to Ae 
„them.“ | 

| The majeſty of his perſon, the dignity of his 
countenance, and the commanding air and tone of 
voice with which he ſpoke, ſtruck them more than 
the authority of his ſtation, which till then, had 
been but little reſpected. But this firſt bloom of 
his greatneſs inſtantly vaniſhed, and the fruit never 
er till the death of the Cardinal. 

The Court, after the triumphant return of Ma- 
zarin, was intirely engaged in gaming, dancing and 
comedy; which laſt being then in its infancy in 
France, could not yet be called an art: But tra- 
gedy, through the genius of Peter Corneille, was 
even then exhibited in great perfection. The Rec- 
tor of St. Germain I Auxerrois, inclining to the 
rigorous notions of the Janſeniſts, had often writ- 
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* . years of her n He pretendedi that 
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to be preſent at them, was a damnable "fin, and 23 
even procured this anathema to be ſigned by'feven _ 
Doctors of the Sorbonne; but the Abbé de Beau- I} 
mont, the King's Preceptor, being ſupported -by 
the approbation of à greater number of Doctors 
than what had coneurred in the cenſure of the grave 
Prieſt, quieted the ſcruples of the Queen: and 
vrhen he became Archbiſhop: of Paris, he autho- 
riſed that opinion which he had defended when he: 
was only an Abhot. XA | Fn 5 
Tis neceſſary to obſerve, that from the time 
Cardinal Richelieu had introduced into the Court 
theſe regular di amas, which have made Paris the 
rival öf Athens; he had not only a bench there 


for the Academy, in whoſe body there were many 
Eccleſiaſtics, but had alſo a particular place for the 


Biss? -54tt *£: 


In the years 1646 and 1654, Cardinal Mazarin 


introduced Italian operas upon the theatre of the 
| Royal Palace, and at the little Bourbon near the 
Louvre; and had them perform'd by fingers which 


he had ſent for from Italy. Florence had very 
lately given birth to this new diverſion, a country 


| at that time equally favoured by nature and fortune; 
| and to which was owing the revival of many arts, 
| which were for whole ages utterly forgotten, as > 


well as the invention of many athers not known 
ny In France there was ſtill ſome remains of 
its former barbarity, which appeared in oppoſing: 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe arts. | 1 55 

The Janſeniſts, whom the Cardinals Richelieu 


and Mazarin were deſirous to ſuppreſs, revenged 


themſelves upon the pleaſures theſe two Miniſters " 
procured for the nation. The Lutherans and Cal | 


viniſts had behaved in the ſame manner, in the 
me of Leo X. Indeed à pretended: auſterity is 
frequently all that is neceſſary for the propagation 
of new doctrines. The ſame perſons who would - 
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ſign more worthy the age of Attila an: that. of 


the arts, 


the power into his own hands, yet it was ſufficient 
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4 THE AGE OF. 05 41 | 
"overturn 2 We to eſtabliſn an opinion often yery 
abſurd, anathematiſe the innocent amuſements ne- 
_ _ceſlary. for a great city, and the arts which con- 
5 the ſplendor of a nation. The abolition 
of dramatic entertainments would have been a de- 


wis NIV, BS: 
| Wee which may even de numbered among 
nce it is ſubject to rules, and gives grace- 
fulneſs to the body, was one of * greateſt amuſe- 
ments of the Court. Ty” | 
Lewis XIII had never l in Indie but once, 
which was in 1625, at a ball of ſo eoarſe and in- 
elegant a taſte, as gave no room to gueſs what-the 
art would be thirty years after. Lewis XIV ex- 
celled in ſerious dances, which. ſuited. the majeſty 
of his figure, and did not hurt the dignity of his 
character. His running at the ring, which was 
ſometimes performed, and in which great magni- 
ficence was diſplayed, diſcovered with advantage 
the dexterity he was maſter of in all His exerciſes, 
The grand and elegant taſte now riſing in France, 
appeared in every thing; and though but little in 
compariſon to what was ſeen When iy King took 


to raiſe admiration after the horrors of a civil war; 
and the gloomy, and retired life of Lewis XIII. 
That Prince, a ſickly and peeviſh, man, had nei- 
ther the houſes, Ae 0 nor furniture of 2 
King. The jewels then elonging to the crown 
were-not valued at more than a hundred thouſand 
crowns. Cardinal Mazarin left but to the value of 
twelve hundred thouſand, and now they are rated 
at more than twenty millions of livres. 

At the marriage of Lewis XIV every thing af- 
ſum'd a yet higher air of taſte and magnificence, 
which was from that time always improving 
When he made his c public. entry, with the * 2 


his conſort, all Paris beheld with a- and r16-- 
ſpectful admiration this young Princeſo, who: . . 1 
extremely handſome, carried in a magnificent, cha- 
riot of a new invention. Phe King on horſeback 3 
by her fide, adorned with eyery thing which art 
could give to his heroic and manly beauty, attract- J 
ed alſo every one's obſervatio .. 
At the end of the alleys of Vincennes, they 
erected a triumphal arch, deſigned! by Claude Per- | 
rault, the baſe of which was of ſtone: but-they 
bad not time ſufficient to, finiſh it with durable 
materials. It was, compleated only: with plaiſter, 
and has been ſince totally demoliſhed. The Gate 
of St. Anthony was: alſo: rebuilt On the ſame OScca— 
taſte, is, however, adorned with pieces of toler- 
able ſculpture, - Thoſe who on the day that the 
battle of St. Anthony was fought, had ſeen great 
numbers of their dead and dying citizens, brought 
back through this gate, which was then ſtrengthep- 
ed with a port - cullis, when they beheld an entry 
ſo different, bleſſed heaven, and gave thanks for 
the happy change n li in n 
Maxarin, to celebrate this marriage, had an Ita. 
lian opera repreſented at the Louvre, entitled Ar- 
_ -: nent? ; but it did not pleaſe the French; all 
the ſatisfaction it gave them, aroſę from ſeeing the 
| King and Queen dance in it, The Oardinal was 
willing to diſtinguiſh himſelf, by giving a repreſen- 
tation more to the taſte of the nation. De Li- 
one, Secretary of State, undertook to bave aK 
of allegorical tragedy, compoſed in the manner 
of Europa, in which Richelieu had been concern- | 
ed. R was lucky for the Great Corneille, that he h 
Vas not choſen to execute this diſagreeable ſketch. 
be ſubject was Lifs and Heſperia; Spain was 
meant by Hesperia, and France by Lila. The 
biece was to be compoled by Quinaut, who had 
oe" 
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Juſt gained a great reputation by the Falſe Tiberinus, 


a piece, Which, tho* bad, met with prodigious ſuc- | 
ceſs. Lys had not the ſame fortune; it was play- 


ed at the Louvre, but had nothing beautiſul, ex- 
De Nieux, Marquiſs of Sourdac, to whom 

France afterwards owed the eſtabliſhment of the 
opera, had at the ſame time, la Toiſon d'or, the 
_ Golden fleece of Corneille, perform'd with all its 


machines, at his on expence, in his caſtle of 


Newbourg. Quinaut, a young man of an agree- 
able appearance, was ſupported by the Court, and 
Corneille by his character and the French nation. 
From the time of the King's marriage there was 
nothing but a continued ſeries of feaſts, pleaſure, 
and gallantry; which was redoubled at the mar- 


riage of the Prince, his brother, with Henrietta of 


England, ſiſter of Charles II, and was never in- 
terrupted till the death of Cardinal Mazarin, in 
1661. ii n ne, ae 4s „ 

Some months after that Miniſter's death, there 


happened an affair, the parallel of which is not to 


de met with in hiſtory ; and what is not leſs 
ſtrange, all the hiſtorians ſeem to have been ig- 


norant of it. There was ſent with the utmoſt ſe- 


-crecy to the caſtle of the iſland of St. Margaret 
on the coaſt of Provence, a priſoner unknown, of 
a ſtature above the ordinary ſize, young and of a 
moſt noble and beautiful appearance. This pri- 


ſoner wore upon the road a maſque, of which the 
lower part had ſteel ſprings, contriv'd fo that he | 


could eat without taking it off. Orders were given, 
that if he ſhewed any inclination to diſcover him- 
ſelf, he ſhould be immediately killed. He remain- 
ed in this iſland till St. Mars, Governor of Pig- 
nerol, an Officer of great truſt, being made Go- 
vernor of the Baſtile, in the year 1690, went and 
brought him from the iſle of St. Margaret to the 

1 Baſtile, 
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Baſtile, ob w—_ ways to keep his face m | 


The Marquiſs | he 
iſland, before his removal, where he ſpoke to him 


Louvois went to ſee him in the 
ſtanding, and with the utmoſt reſpedt. This ſtran- 
ger being carried to the Paſtile, had the beſt ac- 
commodations which that caſtle could afford: no- 
thing which he deſited was refuſed him. His: 
ſtrongeſt paſſion was for linnen of extraordinary ſine- 
neſs, and for lace. His table was always ſerved- 
in the. moſt. elegant manner; and the Governor 
ſeldom ſat down in his preſence. An old Phyſician, 
of the Baſtile, who had often attended this re- 
markable perſon in his diſorders, declared that he 
had never ſeen his face, though he had often exa- 
mined his tongue and other parts of his body. The 
Phyſician ſaid he was very finely ſhaped, his com- 
plexion ſomewhat brown, his voice agreeable and. 
engaging. He never. complained of his condition, 
nor gave the leaſt hint who he was. A famous 
Surgeon, who was ſon-in-law of this Phyſician, 
is ready to atteſt the truth of this narrative; Which. 
has alſo oſten been confirmed by Bernaville, who 
| ſucceeded St. Mars. Tl Og Ee Rl = 
; This unknown perſon died in 1704, and was 
buried in the night, in the pariſh of St. Paul. 
1 What increaſes the wonder is, that at the time 
when he was ſent! to the iſland of St. Margaret, 
no conſiderable perſon diſappeared in Europe. This 
priſoner was doubtleſs ſo; for this remarkable ad- 
venture happened the firſt days of his being in the 
iſland. The Governor himfelf ſet the diſhes on. 
the table, and then withdrew after having locked! 
him up. The priſoner one day wrote with the: 
point of his knife upon a ſilver plate, and flung it 
out at the window, to a boat that was a-ſhore near 
the foot of the tower. A: fiſherman; to whom 
the boat belonged, picked up the plate, and carried 
it to the Governor. He quite aſtoniſhed; Have you: 
R 3 „ read, 
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©: a 
read, ſaid he to the fiſherman,” what is written on. 
- this plate, and has no body ſcen it in your hands? 
an*t read, replyed the fiſherman : I have but 
this moment found it, and no creature has ſben it. | 
The fellow was detained until the Governor had 
been thoroughly informed that he had never learnt 
to read, and that the plate had been ſeen by no 
body. Go, ſaid he, it is very lucky for you, that 
cannot read. me the aſſerters of this fact, 
tere is one of reat credit ſtill living. Cha- 
millard was the! iniſter who knew this 
4 ſecret. The Marſhal de Feuillade, who maities 
4 his danghter] has told me, that when his father« 
dr * in-law'was dying, he conjured him, on his knees 
tds tell him who this perſon was, who had been 
known by no other name than, that of the man with 
the iron maſk, Chamillard anſwered him, it was 
a ſecret of State, and he had worn neuer to re- | 
veal; '-* - 4 > 
Lewis cotitinude t to divide his: time e the 
pleaſures that ſuited his ge, and the duties that 
belonged to his ſtation. He had a- Council every 
day, and afterwards e ee with Colbert. Their 
private conferences produced the fall of the fa- 
mous Fouquet, in which were involved the Secre- 
tary of State Guénégaud, Peliſſon, Goutrville, 
and many others. The fall of that Miniſter, .. 
perhaps did not deſerve to be reproached ſo much 
as Cardinal Mazarin, ſufficiently proves, that the 
faults which are allowed in . will in another 
be puniſhed. _ it 
His fall had been levied hefonks the King 
accepted that magnificent entertainment which Fou= 
quet gave him in his fine houſe at Vaux. This 
palace, and the gardens, had coſt bim eighteen 
millions bf livres, w which are equal to thirty of the 
preſent currency. He had built it twice over, and 
* 9 three entire n the * 4 
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; which was encloſed in His immenſe gardens 

of which were laid out by le Notre, and Wreen 
conſidered as the fineſt in Europet. 
Hlis water- works, which ſince the erection f 
thoſe at Verſailles, Marly and St. Clou are hoBt 
worthy. of notice, were then regarded with won. 
der; but norwithflauding the beauty of the houſe,. 

the expence of eighteen millions, the accounts 
ved with as little economy as he had ſerved-the 
King. St. Germains, and Fontainbleau, wi 

were the only country palaces the King then had 

at a diſtance from Paris, were certainly very infe-- 
rior to this of Fouquet's; of which the King was 
ſenſible, and it diſpleaſed him. In every part of 

the houſe, were diſplayed the arms and motto of. 
Fouquet, which were a' ſquirrel with theſe words: 

Quo non aſcendam ? To what heighth ſhall 1 nat” 
aſcend ? The King ordered the device to bas e- 
plained to him; and the ambition which it ex 
preſſed, did not contribute to appeaſe him. It Was 
remarked by the courtiers, that in theſe arms of 
Fouquet, the ſquirrel was drawn: purſued: by a ſer- 
pent, which was the arms of Colbert. This feaſt 

was ſuperior to thoſe which Mazarin had made, 

not only in magnificence, but in elegance of taſte. 
Moliere's comedy, called les Facheux, was repte- 
ſented for the firſt; time upon this occaſion. The 
prologue, which was greatly admired, was written 

by Peliſſon. At Court, the ruin of, particular peo-- 

ole is often concealed or prepared under the di- 


guiſe of public entertainments; and had it Not. 5 
for the preſence of the Queen- mother, Fougute 


would bave been arreſted at his on houſe, toge- 
cher wich Peliſſon, on the very day of the enter 
= toment.., Tt. heightened: the reſenimeg the 
King to find that Mademoiſelle de la- We, fr 
whom he began to feel a real paſſion, had Excited! 
| 6 the: 
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ent beet of F boquet, W ard 1 bo | 
6 gratify his inelinations 
e bad made Mademoiſelle an offer of two a. i 
red thouſand livres; but his propoſal was re ceived 
with indi nation, even Vefore ſhe had any 
upon the King's heart. Fouquet perceiving What 
a powerful rival he had, end ve to make him- 
"elf the "confident of her whom he had not been 
oy to poſſeſs, and by this e be . new 
ovocation XI : 
© 'Phe King, who in the fiſt heat of bis indi WER 
Why had been tempted to have Fouquet arreſted 
in the midſt of the entertainment, which he was 
then receiving at his houſe, after wards made uſe 
of more diffimulation, than was neceſſary ; and it 
might be ſaid, that this Prince, whoſe power was 
unlimited, was nevertheleſs afraid of the party 
"which had been gained by Fouquet. 
He was Procureur- General of the Durham 
' ati that intitled him to the privilege of being try'd 
kf an aſſembly of the Chambers: but after ſo ma- 
ny Princes, Marſhals, - and Dukes had been try'd 
only by Commiſſioners, a ſimple Magiſtrate might 
eaſily have been treated in the ſame manner; -eſpe- 
cially ſince it was reſolved to make uſe of ſuch 
extraordinary methods, as, 'tho? not unjuſt, are ne- 
ver without ſuſpicion of injuſti eee... 
Colbert induced him by an artifice; not very: bo- 
nourable, to ſell his poſt, which he did for twelve 
hundred thouſand livres, which is more than two 
millions of the preſent curreney. The exceſſive 
dee of places in the Parliament, ſo greatly di- 
-rafiniſhed ſince, proves what conſideration this bady | 
ſtill preſerved,” even in its declining Rate. The 
Duke of 'Guiſe; Great Chamberlain to the King, 
"old this office of the crown to the Duke de Bou- 
Wor,” only * eight hundred een liyres. 
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55 . Fouquet, 


Fe tho he bad 1s ne: the revenues 
of the State, and uſed them as his on pre 
was not, however, without greatneſs of ſou}'y 4 
depredations on the public had been committed 
only for the ſake of magnificence and liverality ; 
and tho” he put into the treaſury the money which | 
he received from the ſale of his poſt, yet this no- 
ble action did not ſave him. They . uſe of 
an artifice to draw to Nantz a man who might 
have been ſeiz'd at Paris by a petty officer, and two 
guards. The King, juſt beſors his diſgrace; treated - 
him with an appearance of particular kindneſs.” 

| Moft Princes, I know not for what reaſon, ge- 
netally affect to deceive by falſe ſhews of regard, 
thoſe of their ſubjects whom they ' intend to ruin. 
Diflimulation is in this inſtance inconſiſtent with 
true greatneſs : it can never be a virtue, nor 1h'a 
degree commendable, but when it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary. Here Lewis XIV departed from his cha- 
racter; but he bad been informed, that Fouquet 
had erected great fortifications at Belleiſſe, and thine 
perhaps he might have many correſpondents, both 
within and without the kingdom. But after he 
was arreſted, and carried to the Baſtile and to Vin- 
cennes, it appeared, that his influence was on! 
in the avarice of ſome courtiers, and women, who 
received penſions from him, and who 8g him 
as ſoon as he had no longer any thing to He 
had no friends remaining, but Peliſſon, Jourville, 
Mademoiſelle Scudery, thoſs who ſhared in his diſ- 
grace, and ſome men of letters. 

The verſes of 'Hainault, the traviſiitos 'of Lu- 
cretius, againſt Colbert the Rag of F ouquet, 
are well known = | 

44; 5 
Ni uns vg it & Uebe; Nin — x 
Qui gemns ſous le poids der affaires e e 5 
" reaime drome" aux I politiques, - uy 
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* 75 89 hk comble 4 dangereus s 
emple de Fouquet les fune/tes relique det Bay"! > 
+ tandis qu d ſa perte en ſecret tu 1'appligh, 
rent 4 om ue is prapare un deſtin plus Ar 73 
e chats quelque jour dagen, tre commune. 
eh ton pofle, ton rang, la Cour & la Fund. 
; Nul ne tombe innocent d on Ion te wait monti. 1. 
Ci donc d animer ton Prince. a fan ſupplice, .. +. 
Al pres d'avoir beſoin de toute ſa Zens, 
. favs has . eee Abt wy | 
bool wig 4+ 5 Stairs f 
Vain tool of greatneſb, arrogant and. bak 6 r. 
The wretched flave of power, and power a 5 
Vile drudge! devoted to the toils of State, 
Groaning beneath the burden they create, f 
Poor phantom, by an odious name rever ds. 
At once deteſted, prais d, admir d, and fear d 
Contemplate the remains of loſt F. ouquet; 
There view the dangers of a pow'r too great; 
And while thy ſecret arts the fall'n purſue, 
Fear the ſwift ruin may o 'crtake thee too: 95 
Like his, one day, may be thy wretched ſtate; 3 
Fear then thy — thy rank, the Court, and F * | 
None, at that heighth where envy ſees thee. climb, 
Stands without. — or falls without a crime. « 
Ceaſe then to urge thy Prince's, vengeance dn, 
Thyſelf ſo near the thunders of the throne 
Such guilt is tnine, as mercy, ſcarce can as 7 * 
Oh teach not n to reject * ge 


When theſe injurious lines ware -mentioned to 
Colbert, he aſked; whether the King was offended 
byathem ? and being told that he was not; Nay 
neither, ſaid he. 

It is certain, that ta form a charge alt Eou- 
queti was to accuſe. the memory of Mazarin, by 
9 melt Se wen. dente ations, on the, re- 
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venue had been committed. He had appropriated, 
by acts of ſovereignty, ſeveral branches of the pub» 
lic income ; he had ſupphy d. the army in his oπnm 
name, and for his own profit; he exacted (ſays 


never been done but by him, and for his : advan- 
tage, and which is puniſhable with death by, the 
laws. By ſuch means had the Cardinal heaped to- 
gether vaſt wealth, of which he himſelf, knew, not, 
the amount. i O ld 369 owt N 
TI have heard the late Monſieur de Caumartin, 
Intendant of the F inances, ſay, that, when he was 


Cardinal, he was at the Mazarin Palace, where 
the Duke his heir, and the Ducheſs Hortenſia then 
liv'd; that he ſaw there, a large and deep cheſt of 


1 to bottom. The. keys had long been loſt, and no 
one had ever opened the drawers. Monſfieur de 


: EC 


Ws Ducheſs, that perhaps ſomething curious might be 


1 found in the drawers: in conſequence of this they 
were opened, and were found full of dobloons, 


old counters, and medals, which Madam; Mazan 


<< 


eb ority,. was no juſtification. of Fouquet: but (the 
regularity of che proceedings againſt him; the 


* 
1 


AT length of his trial; time, which, extmguiſhes the 


= malevolence of the public, and. raiſes. 


- 


ad on for their deſtruction,; all thele;concyrtadito 
ese his life, His ſentenge was not paſſed till 4 
ears ufter, in 1664. when, gf twentyr tyo 


who 


; | drawers,. which filled one fide of a cloſet from; top. 
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Letters de cachet, from the Generalities: which hac 


W 2 young man, ſome years after the, death. of «the . 


. 


Caumartin, amazed at ſuch negligencę, told the, 


iin threw. by bandfuls out of the, window... tothe 
| *r | people, for eight days together. ol; 13 2358593 | 2&4 | , 
Cardinal. Mazarin's abuſe of his unlimited aus 
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or the unfortungte; and finally, the! repeated id 
cations, which are alyrays urged in fav qur of, f, 1 
_ py, with more atagur than\intrigues are Caro 
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WhO gave their judges, «6 BEGS nim 
to death, and the other * ſome of whom 
had taken preſents from Gourville, ſentenced him 
1-exile: '' This puniſhment the King: | 

omemuted for another more ſevere, by ö 
kim in the caſtle of Pignerol. \Allfiitorinns: al- 
fert that he died there in 1680; but Gourville aſs 1 
ſures us in his Memoirs, chat he was releaſed from A 
priſon” ſome time” before his death. The Count- 
eſs de Vaux, his daughter-in-law, had confirmed 
that fact to me before: however, the conti 
is believed-in his family: ſo that it is not certainly 
known where this unfortunate perſon died, whoſe 
very leaſt actions, whilſt he” was ain Power, were 

of che utmoſt notoriety, v9... 

Guẽnẽgaud, -Secretary of State, who fold * 
poſt to Colbert, was proſecuted with the ſame ſe- 
verity by the Chamber of Juſtice, which took from 
him the greateſt part of his eſtate, 

St. Evremond, who was connected diy Pans 
quet, was involved Hkewiſe in his diſgrace. Col- 
bert, who was indefatigable in his ſearch for evi- 
dence againſt a man whom he wanted to deſtroy, BW 

ordered ſome papers to be ſeized that were in the 
hands of Madam du Pleſis-Bellievre, in which was 
found a manuſcript letter of St. Evremond's, on 
the peace of the Pyrenees. © The letter, which Wa 
contained nothing but mere pleaſantry, was read 
to the King, and conſtrued into a crime: againſt the Wi 

Government. Colbert, who thought it below Him 
to take vengeance of ſo obſcure à man as Hainault, 

confined his perſecution to St. Evremond, whom 
he hated as the friend of Fouquet, and dreaded as 

a man of wit. The King was ſo extremely ſe- Wi 
vere, as to -puniſh/ an innocent piece of, railkerys 
himſelf did not regret, and noni whom, all the Þ 
rt for ſome years, had, without the leaſt E : 
25 
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ſure, vented reproaches and invectives, Of a thou- 
ſand papers written againſt that Miniſter, that only 
| - was puniſhed, which was the leaſt ſevere ; and this 
tod aſter is dea 
St. Evremond retired to England, and paſſed the 
remainder of his days amongſt a free and philoſo- 
' phical people. The Marquis de Miremont, tis 
friend, told me formerly at London, that chere 
was another cauſe of his diſgrace, which St. Evre- 
mond would never reveal. e 
The new Minifter of the revenues, with the 
plain title of Comptroller General, juſtified the ſe- 
= verity of his proſecutions, by re-eſtabliſhing that 
regularity which his predeceſſors had deftroyed, and 
by labouring inceſſantly to increaſe the power” of 
: the State. * 4 i J „ 


an 


5 The Court became the center of pleaſure, and 
the model of other Courts; the King took a pride 


in giving entertainments, which might obliterate the 
memory of Fouquet's. Nature ſeemed then to take - 
== 2 pleaſure in giving France the greateſt men in every . 
art, and in aſſembling at the Court of Lewis NIV. | 


tC 


| on moſt beautiful and graceful perſonages of both 
=—_ 1lcexes. | oF x WOT IS OT a 
The King ſurpaſſed all his courtiers by the ſu- 
perior dignity. of his perſon, and majeſtic beauty 
of his countenance. - Ihe tone of his voice, which 
was inſinuating and noble, gained the hearts of 
thoſe which his preſence intimidated. His manner 
of walking was ſuitable only to his own rank and 
perſon, and in any other would have been ridicu- 
lous. The confuſion into which he threw thoſe 
that ſpoke to him, flattered him with a pleaſing 
conviction of his own ſuperiority, The old Of- 
hcer, who, when he came to aſk a favour of him, 
was ſo diſconcerted, that he could only ſay, * May 
it pleaſe your majeſty to believe, that I do not 
i; en 
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+. tremble thus before your enemies; found no A 
bone to obtain his requeſt. 
Polite converſation was not yet brought to per- 
"Won at Court. Anne of Auſtria, the Queen 
mother, began to love retirement. The Queen 
conſort 8 underſtood French, and her innate 
goodneſs was her only merit. The King's ſiſter- 
in- law, the Princeſs of England, introduced into 
the Court the charms, of an agreeable and ſpri ghtly 
converſation, which ſhe improved ſoon afterwards, 
by the reading of good authors, and by a juſt and. 
refined taſte, She alſo made herſelf verſe in. the 
language, which. ſhe could not write with propriety 
at the time of her marriage. She inſpired. a new . 
emulation of wit, and introduced into the Court 
ſuch grace and politeneſs, as the reſt of Europe 
had yet ſcarcely an idea of. This Lady had all the 
wit of Charles II, her brother, embelliſhed with 
the; charms of her own ſex, and with the deſite 
and power of. pleaſing; A decent gallantry reigned 
in the Court of Lewis; that of Charles II Was 
more free. and Needs: and its pleaſures were 
diſbonoured by 1 y-and imapoliteneſsz. 
There paſſed at firſt between this Lady and the 
King, ſome of thoſe 80 fallies of wit, and 
that ſecret ſympathy which were taken notice of 
in little feaſts often repeated. The King ſent her 
letters in verſe, which ſhe anſwered. The Mar- 
quis de Dangeau, was the confident both of the 
King and the A In this ingenious corre- 
ſpondence he was employed by che Ping to write 
for him, and the Privceb alſo engaged him to com- 
poſe anſwers for her; thus he ſerved them both, 


without ſuffering either to ſuſpect that he was in- 


truſted by the other: and this was one of the chief 
cauſes of his good fortune. 

This intimacy. alarming the royal family, the 
[Ring changed the correſpondence into a ſolid 1 
an 
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A young man, ham'd Belloc, one of the Ki 
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and friendſhip, which always continued; ' When 


the Princeſs afterwards ſet Racine and Corneille tb . 
write the tragedy of Berenice, ſhe had in her ey, 
not only the rupture between the King aid the 


Conſtable Colonne; but the reſtraint likewiſe which | 


ſhe had put upon her own inclinations, leſt they 


ſhould become dangerous. Lewis XIV is ſuffici- 
ently pointed out in theſe two lines of Beriniss. 
25. ee FIEAER - DOTS 2341 
Den quelque obſcutrite, que le ciel Veit fart natire ; 
Le monde, en le woyant, eut recounu: ſon maltre. . | 
th SOON) all e,, 
Howe'er obſcure thy birth by heav'n's decree, 
The gazing world had own'd its Lord in thee.” 
it 472.420! 46d 15. woldrt far nc. ks ws 
Theſe gallantries gave place to a. paſſion more 
ſerious and laſting, for Mademaiſelle de la Valiere, 
Maid of Honour to the Princeſs. © With this Lady 
the King experienced the uncommon: happineſs of 
being loved for his own ſake. She was: for two 


; 


49 


years the ſecret object, to whom all the gay amuſe 


ments and feaſts the King gave, were de« — 
Valets de chambre, compoſed ſeveral recitatives, 
which they introduced into their dances, at the 


Queen's or at the Princeſs Henrietta's; and jn 


theſe verſes they myſteriouſſy expreſs d the ſenti- 
ments of their hearts, which did not long continue 
1 F wth o; von 
All the public diverſions the King gave, we! 

ſo many marks of reſpect a Pu, 13 miſtreſs, 
In 1662, a great carouſal was held, (not in the 
Place-Royal, as we are told in the hiſtory de la 
Hode, or la Motte, under the name of Martinière; 
this Place was not fit for it) but aver againſt the 


Tuileries, in a very large place which is {tilt called 

the place of the Carouſal. There were five ſqua- 

drons, repreſenting ſo many different W the 
3 ng 
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reve: 4 was at the head of the Romans, his brother 
headed the Perſians, the Prince of Conde the Turks, 
the Duke d' Enguien, his ſon, the Indians, and 
the Duke of Guife the Americans. This Duke 
of Guiſe was grandſon to the gaſhed Düke, and 
had made himſelf famous in the world, by that 
unfortunate bravery, by which he attempted the 
conqueſt of Naples. His confinement, his duels, 
his romantic amours, his extravagance, and his 
adventures, made him ſo ſingular every way, that 
he appeared a man of a different age. Thoſe who 
ſaw him running againſt the Great Condé, cried 
out, Behold the heroes biſtory and fall. 
The Queen- mother, the Queen conſort, and the 
Queen of England, widow of Charles I, who up- 
on this occaſion ſuſpended her afflictions, were 
ſeated on a canopy to behold the entertainment. 
The Count de Sault, ſon to the Duke de Leſdi- 
guieres, won the prize, which he received from 
the hands of the Queen- mother. Theſe entertain 
ments revived more than ever the taſte for emblems 
and devices, which tournaments had formerly intro- 
duced, and which had ſubſiſted long aſter them. 
An antiquary, named d' Ouvrier, invented an 
emblem for Lewis XIV; it was a ſun darting his 
rays upon a globe, with theſe words, Nec pluribus 
impar. This thought was in ſome meaſure copied 
from a Spaniſh device made for Philip Il, and more 
ſuitable to this Monarch, who poſſeſſed the fineſt 
part of the new world, and ſo many territories in 
the old, than to a young King of France, who 
had yet given nothing but hopes of his grandeur, 
The device, however, was highly approved, the 
King's cheſts of drawers, the furniture of the crown, 
the tapiſtry and ſculptures, were all adorned with 
it, but che King never bore it in the carouſa. 
Lewis XIV has been unjuſtly reproached with 
the vanity of this device, as though it had been his 
| * | | OWN , 
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ſignified; 


ſuch as are poor and low]; like that of Lewis XII, 
who bore a. hedge-hog with theſe words, Qui % 
frotte, Sy pique. (He who touches me, pricks him-! 
ſelf.) Devices are to inſcriptions, what maſque-: 
rades are to magnificent ceremonies. 
| The feaſt of Verſailles in 1664, exceeded that 

of the carouſal, in ſingularity, | in magnificence, 
and in the rational entertainments ; which being 


* 


mingled with the ſplendor of theſe diverſions, gave 


them an elegance of taſte with which they had not 
been adorned before. Verſailles began to be a de- 
lightful place, tho' it did not approach the gran- 
deur which it has ſince diſplayed. 47 

On the 5th of May, the King came there, with 


a Court compoſed of ſix hundred perſons, whoſe+ 


; | Expences, together with all their attendants, -he' 


defray'd, and alſo thoſe who were employ d in the 


preparations for theſe enchanting entertainments. 
Nothing was wanting in theſe fell ivals, but laſting 


e difices, raiſed on purpoſe for them, ſuch as were 
| built by the Greeks and Romans; but the expe- 


dition with which theatres, amphitheatres, and por- 


ticos were erected, decorated with equal elegance 


and magnificence, was a wonder which heightened 
the ilhton: and by being diverſified aſterwards a 


= thouſand ways, increaſed the charm of theſe de- 
fllightful entertainment. 
— 411 2 61 ii KE,, Stel Boas! At 
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At firſt there was a kind of carouſal, Whereit 
thoſe who were tot run, - appeared the firſt day; as 
in a review, preceded by the Heralds at Arms, 
Pages and oſquires, who carried their devices: and 
bucklers; and upon their bucklers were written in 
Id letters, ſome verſes compoſed by Perigni and 
enſerade, the laſt of whom eſpec ally 10 f a par- 
ticular talent for theſe little pieces * ae in 
which he always made lively and delicate alluſions 
to the characters of perſons, the heroes of anti- 
ads ty, or the fable which. was repreſented, and to 
the reigning taſte of the Court. The King repre-' 
ſented 
monds of the crown glittered upon his habit, and 
upon the horſe on which he was mounted. The 


Queen, with three hundred Ladies, ſeated under 


triumphal mg? beheld this enty. 
t all the eyes that were fixed: 


The King, am 
on him, diſtinguiſhed: none but thoſe of Mademoi- 
ſelle de la Valiere. The entertainment was made 


for her alone, and tho' ſhe was not diſtinguiſned 
from the croud, the ROY enjoy'd the honour of 
it. 

The badete Was followed by a gilded chariot, 
eighteen feet in height, fifteen wide, and twenty- 
four in , repreſenting the chariot of the ſun.” 
'F be golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron 

- the celeſtial ſigns, with the ſeaſons and hours, 
3 the chariot on foot; every thing was in 
character: ſhepherds brought in their hands pieces 
of the palliſades, which they placed regularly to 
the ſound of trumpets, to which, by intervals, 
ſucceeded the violins, and other inſtruments. Some 
perſons who followed the chariot of Apollo came 
forward, and at rage to the Queen, verſes allud- 
ing to the place, the perſons, and the time. The 
races being finiſhed, and the day at an end, four 
thouſand large flambeaux, illuminated the * 5 

W 


oger ; and in his character, all the dia- 
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which the feaſt was prepared. The tables were 
ſerved by two hundred perſons, 1 hs the” 
ſeaſons, the Fauns, the Sylyans and Dryads, with" 
ſhepherds, reapers and grape-gatherers. ' Pan aud 
Diana appeared upon a moving mountain, and de- 
ſcended to place upon the tables the greateſt rari- 
ties. the fields and foreſts produced. In à ſemi- 
circle, behind theſe tables, Na raiſed all at once, 
= 2 - theatre covered with Muſicfans; the arcades 2 
W which encompaſſed''the tables, and the theatre, 
W were adorned 5 five hundred branches of green 
and filver, filled with wax- candles, and the vaſt” 
encloſure was encompaſſed with a gilt baluſtrade. 

Theſe feaſts, fo fuperior even to thoſe in ro- 
mance, laſted ſeven days. The King gained the 
prize in the games four times, and aſterwards 
relinquiſhed mer,” to be diſputed by the Hier. 
* Knights. N n 
= The comedy of the Prin d Elie, though! 1 
is not one of Moliere's beſt pieces, yet made one 
of the moſt agreeable 28dations to theſe diverſions: 
it hath an infinite number of fine allegories and 
temporary alluſions to the manners of the age; 
W which conſtitute the pleaſure of theſe entertain- 
vents, but which are loſt to poſterity. "The Court 
was ſtill infatuated with the notion of Judicial 
3 Aſtrology; many ef the Princes, through a ſu- 
perſtitious pride, ſuppos'd, that nature, to diſtin- 
aeuiſh them, had writ their deſtiny in the ſtars. 
Victor Amedeus Duke of Savoy, father to the 
EDucheſs of Burgundy, had an rologer always 
With him, even after his abdication. | Moliere Yen” . 
tured to attack this ſuperſtition in his Piece, te 

A Court Fool was alfo introduced into it. Thoſe, 
retches were ſtill very much in faſhion, and were 
the remains of that barbarity which continued longer 
in Germany, than any other place. The want 
of amuſements, and the * of procuring 
80 | thoſe 
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thoſe that were polite and agreeable, . in times of 
ignorance and bad taſte, made them contrive this 
wretched diverſion, which is a diſgrace to the hu- 
man underſtanding. The Fool who was then re- 
tained by Lewis XIV, was called Angel, and 
had formerly belong ed to the Prince of Condé. 
Count de . once ſaid, that among all 
the Fools that had followed the Prince, not one 
excepting l Angeli had made his fortune. 

This buffoon was not deſtitute of wit. It was 
he who ſaid, That he never went to hear ſermont, 
becauſe he hated noiſy diſc ourſe, and did not ander- 
and argument. 

The farce called The forced Marriage, was like- 
wiſe ated upon this occaſion ; but what truly de- 
ſerved admiration, was the firſt repreſentation. of the 
three firſt acts of Tartuffe. The King was ſo de- 
ſirous of ſeeing this excellent piece, — he would 
not wait till it was finiſhed : he afterwards protect- 
ed it againſt the falſe devotees, who would have. 

enga ed heaven and earth in its. ſuppreſſion: but 
it will ſubſiſt, as we have already obſerved in an- 
other place, as long as taſte and hypocriſy ſhall. 
remain in France. . , 

The greater part of theſe brilliant ſolemnities,. 
are often deſigned only for the eyes and ears. Mere 
pomp and magnificence is but the wonder of a 
day, but when ſuch a maſter-piece of art as Tar-, 
tuffe, makes one of the — of theſe ſeaſts, 
the remembrance of them is never wholly eraz d. 

Many ſhining ſtrokes in the allegories of Ben- 
ſerade, which adorned the balls of thoſe times, 

are ſtill remembered; among which I will here 
only cite thoſe verſes made for the King, when 1 
repreſenting * ſun. 
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17. doute qu on le prenne AVEC vous fur * ton 
De Daphnt ni de Phatton, | 
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| Lui trop ambitions, elle trop inhumaine, © 
Il eff point ld de piige, oft vous puiſſiez dimmer; 


Le moyen de tmaginer,, | 
2 une femme vous fuie, et qu un homme vous mine? | 
No Phaeton, nor Daphne here 
Their pride or coldneſs blind, rf b 
To be ſo daring, or ſevere _ 2 
So raſh, or ſo unkind. ef 4 
That this can never be your fate, 
_ Requires no pains to prove; oh 
For who would dare to graſp your ſtate, 
Or who reject your love? ＋ 35 


The chief glory of theſe amuſements, which 

brought the learning, the politeneſs, and the taſte 

of France to perfection, was, that they did not 

in the leaſt incroach upon the aſſiduous labours of 

the Monarch. Without theſe labours, he would 

have known only to keep a Court, not how to 

reign; and if the magnificent pleaſures of this 

Court had inſulted the miſeries of the people, they 

could not have failed of being odious : but the 

ame man who gave theſe entertainments, ſupplied 

1 ze people with bread in a time of famine. In ; | 

602, he procured the importation of corn, which 1 

aas fold to the rich at a low price, and was di- 

ributed to the poor for nothing, at the gate of 

e Louvre. He alſo remitted the payment of three 

illions of taxes. USD 

No part of the adminiſtration at home was neg- 

eied; abroad he was every where regarded. The 

ins of Spain was obliged; to yield him prece- 
oe; the Pope forced to give him ſatisfaction, 

Ps Dunkirk was added to the kingdom, at a price 
ous to the purchaſer, / and ſhameful to the 

er: in a word, from the time he held the reins \ 

= Government himſelf, all his actions were either 

Vor. II. C „„ 
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ſidents, in preſende of the King, as if they re. 
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uſeful or noble, and therefore he 1 make theſe 
_ entertainments with a good gracddee. 
Chigi, nephew of Pope Alexander VII, the 1 
gate d /atere, who came to. Verſailles in the midſt 
of all theſe rejoicings, to make the King fatisfac- 
tion for an inſult of the Pope's guards, exhibited a 
new appearance to the Court. Such great cere- 
monies as theſe are entertainments to the public. 
The honours paid to the Legate made the ſatisfac- 
tion which he rendered more ſtriking. He, under 
"| cube, received the compliments of all tke ſu- 
perior Courts, and bodies of the city and Clergy ; 
he entered Paris amidſt the roar of cannon, D 
ing the Great Condé on his right hand, and the 
ſon of that Prince on his left. In this manner he 
came to humble himſelf, Rome, and the Pope, be- 
fore a King who had not yet drawn his ſword. 
After audience, he dined with his Majeſty, and all 
the buſinefs now, was to procure him pleaſures, 
and treat him with magnificence. The Doge of 
Genoa was treated afterwards with fewer honours, 
but with the ſame attention to pleaſe, which the 
King always join'd with his haughty acts of power. 
All this gave the Court of Lewis XIV an alf of 
grandeur, which eclipſed every other Court in Eu- 
rope. He was deſirous that this luſtre ſhould re- 
flect from his own perſon to his brother and the 
Prince, and to all about him; and that the greateſt 
perſons in his Court fhould all have honour,” but 
none have power. With this intention he deter- 
min'd in favour of the Peers, their ancient diſpute 
with the Preſidents of the Parliament, who claim- 
ed a right of giving their opinion before the Peers, Wl 
and had been put in poſſeſſion” of that tbr: 0 
He determined in an extraordinary Council, that Wil 
the Peers ſhould give their opinion befdre the Pre- 
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ceived this privilege” merely from his Preſence,” bh 
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left the old cuſtom ſtill ſubſiſting, in the lie 
where the King is not preſent. in 3411901087 

To diſtinguiſh his principal courtiers, he invent- 
ed great blue coats, embroidered with gold and ſil- 
ver. Thoſe therefore in whom vanity was predo - 
obtained permiſſion to wear them, and they were 
ſollicited with at leaſt as much eagerneſs as the 
Collar of an Order. It may be obſerved, ſince we 
are now ſpeaking of little particulars, that the dreſs 
of theſe days was a great coat, with a doublet un- 
der it, adorned with ribbands; over-this great coat 
was a belt, at which the ſword - hung: they wore 
a kind of lac'd band, and a hat with two rows of 
W feathers. This faſhion, which continued till the 
= year 1684, became that of all Europe. It was al- 
ready become a general emulation, every where, 
except in Spain and Poland, to copy the Court af 

Lewis XVNV. 12 1 15 
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tinues to be obſerv'd. He made new regulation, 
in ranks. and employments; he created new poſt 
about his perſon, ſuch as that of Grand Maſter of 
| his Wardrobe; and-reviv'd! and augmented che 
tables inftituted by Francis I. He had twelve. ta- 
bles for the Officers which eat at Court, ſerved 
with as much profuſion and elegance as thoſe of 
many Sovereigns, to which he ordered all ſtrangers 
chould be invited; which was carefully obſerved 
roughout his reign. He gave another inſtance of 
ill greater politeneſs. When the pavillions of 
Karli, in 1 679, were built, all the Ladies found 
compleat toilet in their apartments; nothing ei- 
ner for conveniency or magnificence was forgot. 
hoever attended him in any excurſion, was able 
give a repaſt in his own apartment, and Was 
e wich the ſame * as bis maſter, ,- Theſe 
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The order he eſtabliſhed in his houſhold,. con- 
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little things are only eſtimable, when oy are ſup- 
ported and dignified by greater. 
5 grandeur and munificence of his ane was 
to be ſeen in all his actions. To the daughters of 
his Miniſters, at their marriage, he made a preſent 
of two hundred thouſand livres. What made his 
reputation ſhine moſt in Europe, was a liberality 
without example, which was firſt excited in him 
by a converſation with the Duke de St. Aignan, 
who told him, that Cardinal Richelieu had ſent 
preſents to ſome learned foreigners, who had writ» 
ten in his praiſe. The King did not ſtay to be 
praiſed, but being certain that he ſhould deſerve 
it, he recommended it to his Miniſters Lionne and 
Colbert, to chuſe a certain number of French and 
Foreigners, diſtinguiſhed for literature, on whom 
he might beſtow ſome marks of his generoſity. 
Lionne having written into foreign countries, and 
informed himſelf as well as he could in ſo nice a 
matter, wherein one cotemporary was to be 
ferred to another; a liſt was then made out of 259 
perſons, ſome of whom had preſents, and others 
penſions, according to their rank, their merit, or 
their neceſſities. Allati, keeper of the Vatican 
library, Count Graziani, Secretary of State to the 
Duke of Modena, the celebrated Viviani, Mathe- 
matician to the Grand Duke of Florence, Voſſius, 
Hiſtoriographer to the United Provinces, Huygens, 
the illuſtrious Mathematician, a Dutch envoy in Swe- 
den, ſome Profeſſors even of Alton and Helmſtad, 8 
cities almoſt unknown to the French, were aſton- 1 
iſhed at receiving letters from Colbert in which 
they were informed, that tho' the King was not 
their Sovereign, yet he intreated them to permit 
him to be their benefactor. Theſe letters were 
conceived in terms agreeable to the dignity of the 
perſons, and were- all accompanied with penſion 1 
or conſiderable preſents. ** * 
ons 5 4 
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Among the French, they had the ſagacity to di- 
ſtinguiſh e Quinaut and Flechier, ſince Bi- 
ſhop of Nimes, at that time very young; and all 
theſe received preſents. Chapelain and Cotin had 
indeed penſions; but Chapelain was the perſon 
whom Colbert chiefly conſulted. Theſe two men, 
tho? decry'd for their poetry, were not without me- 
rit. Chapelain had great learning, and what is 
more ſurpriſing, had great juſtneſs of taſte, and 
was one of the beſt critics of his time. There is 
an immenſe diſtance between this and genius; 
Learning and diſcernment direct an artiſt, but ne- 
ver make one. +44 Cos; | N 
No body in France had more reputation in their 
time than Ronſard and Chapelain: for the nation, 
in the time of Ronſard, was in a ſtate of barba- 
rity, out of which it was but juſt emerging, in 
that of Chapelain. Coſtar, the fellow-ſtudent of 
Balſac and Voiture, called Chapelain the firſt of 
heroic poets. Hf 8. x4 5.Ak Bege; ad 
hBoileau had no ſhare in theſe donations. He 
had yet. compoſed nothing but ſatires; and it was 
known, that in theſe very ſatires he had attack'd 
the very men of learning whom the. Miniſter had 
_ diſtinguiſh'd. The King, however, without aſk- 
ing any one's opinion, took notice of him ſome 
# years after. LS r ö b i | 
Ihe preſents beſtowed on foreigners were ſo con- 
= iderable, that Viviani built a houſe at Florence, 
with the bounty he received from Lewis XIV. 
ch Upon the front of it theſe letters were en graved in 
old; Ades d Deo date: in alluſion to the ſur- 
ji ame of Dieudonné, or God's gift, the name by 
wich the public voice had diſtinguiſhed Lewis XIV. 
c tbe dime of his birth,  , + | 
1 'Tis eaſy to imagine the effect ſuch extraordinary 
op agnificence produc'd in Europe; and if we re- 
ect upon the great actions the King ſoon after 
bo 6 C 3 3 per- 
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perform'd, the moſt ſevere and cenforitaia: tempers 
may admit the immoderate praiſes, which were la- 
vilhed on him. It was not the French alone who 
celebrated him; twelve panegyries were -pronoun- 
ced on Lewis XIV, in as many different cities of 
Italy, and were ſent't to him bound, and richly or- 
- namented with gold, by the Marquis Zampieri. 
That he ac. to diffuſe his bounty upon | 


q letters and arts, his particular gratuities to Racine, 
4 which amounted to four thouſand Louis-d'ors, the 
fortune of Deſpreaux, that of Quinaut, * more 
i eminently that of Sulli, and all the artiſts who de- 
"A ö dicated their labours to him, are ſufficient = 
| He even gave a thouſand Louis-d'ors to 3 : 
; | to pay for engraving the plates of his Ovid's A 
$i tamorphoſis, tranſlated in rondeaux; e eee : 
4 tho it ſerved to ſhew the generoſity of the Prince, 
10 was certainly but ill applied; and might rather be WW 
1 confidered as a reward for ſume ſmalf merit Which be. 
7h he had ſhewn in his balls. 3» 
Wi Many writers have aſcribed folely to Colbert 1 
ll | that protection of the ſciences, and that magniſi- 
ol | cence of Lewis XIV; but he had no other merit 
FRE + than that of ſeconding the magnanimity and the 
bt! taſte of his ' maſter. This Minifter, who had 3 
1 great genius for the management of the Finances, 
774 commerce, navigation, and the general police, had Wn 
1 not in his genius that taſte and elevation which 
1 were fo eminent in the King. He gealouſſy con- 
1 curred, but was far from inpring what that Prince 
Fl had received only from the liberal hand of nature. 
1 It is difficult after this to perceive, upon what 
5 foundation ſome writers have reproached this Mo- 
Wk narch with avarice : a Prince who has lands ab- 
0 ſolutely diſtinct from the revenues of the State may 
1 be covetous, like a private man; but a King of } 
1 France, who is in reality only the diſtributor of 
4 the ſubject's money, can ſcarcely be ever UI Z 
I with 
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a regard to merit, and a diſpoſition to reward ; but 


Buſh was ſeverely puniſhed for the uſe he made of 


amours of the Gauls was the pretence of his im- 
priſonment, but 'the true cauſe was the ſong, in 
which the King was treated with too much free- 
dom, and which, upon this occaſion, was brought 
— remembrance, to ruin Buſſi, the reputed author 
Que Deodatus ęſt heureux, 
Dae baiſer ce bec amoureux, - 
Qui dune oreille d Pautre ua“ 


See, Deodatus wich his billing der 


His works were not good enough to compenſate 


for the miſchief they did him. He ſpoke his owh 
language with purity, he had ſome nierit, but more 
= conceit: and he made no uſe of the merit he had, 
but to make himſelf enemies. Lewis would have 
= acted: generouſly, if he had pardoned him. He 
revenged his perſonal injury by ſeeming to give way 


to the public clamour ; nevertheleſs the Count de 


Bat was releaſed, at the end of eighteen months; 


but he was in diſgrace all the reſt of his life: in 


A | vain proteſting a regard for Lewis XIV, which 
neither the King nor any other perſon believed 


Ws fincere, 
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his: he was ſent to the Baſtile in 1665. The 
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with ſuch a vice. Such a Prince may indeed want 


Lewis XIV could not be reproached with this. 3 
Even at the ſame time, when he began to en- 
courage genius by his liberality, the Count de 


. \ 


| Whoſe am tous mouth breathes love from ear to 
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1 the glory, the pleaſures, the gallantry, and 
grandeur, which engaged the. firſt years of 
his Government, Lewis XIV was deſirous to add 
the ſweets of friendſhip : but it is difficult for a 
King to make a happy choice, Of the two men 
in whom he repoſed the greateſt confidence, the 
one betray'd him baſely, and the other abus'd his 
favour, The firſt was the Marquis de  Vardes, 
whom the King made confident of his paſſion for 
Madam de la Valiere. The intrigues of the Court 
made him endeavour, as tis known, to ruin Ma- 
dam de la Valiere, whoſe ſituation muſt raiſe envy; 
but whoſe character ought to have preſerved her 
from enemies. He is known to have ventured, in 
concert with the Count de Guiche, and the Count · 
eſs de Soiſſons, to write the Queen conſort a coun- 
terfeit letter, in the name of the King of Spain 
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her father: this letter informed the Queen of what 


- ought to have been kept from her knowledge ; and 


could have no other effect than to diſturb the peace 
of the royal family. He added to this treachery, 


the wickedneſs of making the King's ſuſpicions fall 


upon the beſt perſons about the Court, the Duke 


and Ducheſs de Navailles; and this innocent no- 
; | bleman 
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Ch 26, LE Wb 20; 2 
bleman and his lady were facrifice to the reſent- } 
ment of the deluded Monarch. The atrocious 
practices of Vardes were diſcovered; too late, and 
guilty as he was, he ſuffered no greaterpumlhment 
than thoſe whom he had falſely accus'd, Who had 
been obliged to reſign their emploꝶments and te. 
tire from Court. | 4 Fig A 
The other favourite was the Count, afterwards _. 3 
Duke of Lauſun, at one time the King's rival, in 
his rambling amours; at another, his confident ; ' 
and famous ſince for having aſpired to a public 
marriage with Mademoiſelle, which he afterwards, 
ſecretly contracted, notwithſtanding the promiſe he 
made his maſter to the contrary. | 1 
The King, deceiv'd in both theſe choices, ſaid, 
that he had ſought for men of fidelity, but had 
found only men of intrigue. This lamentable 
knowledge of men, which is always acquired too 
late, made him alſo ſay, That every time be gave 
away a vacant employment, he made an hundred per- 
ſons diſcontented, and one ungratefſul. 
The war of 1666 gave no interruption either. 
to the pleaſures of the Court, the decorations of 
Faris, and the palaces, or to the King's attention 
to the Government. 5 HI 
He did not leave of dancing in. the balls at 
| Court, till 1670, at which time he was two and 
thirty years old. The tragedy of Britannicus being 
acted before him at St. Germain, he was ſtruck 
with theſe line:: W N 
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Pour mérite premier, pour vertu ſmgulitre, _ 
Il excelle d trainer un char. dans la carritre. 
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A 4//puter des pris indignes de ſes mains, 


A ſe donner lui-mime en ſpeftacle aux Romains. 


See his chief merit, ſee his nobleſt praiſe . 
He drives a chariot in the duſty race; | 
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Diſputes a e unworthy of 'his hand, 
. is the f rt of thoſe Be mould command. 


From PIP time AY never danced in public; ; the” 
Poet reformed the King. His connection with 
Madam de la Valiere always continued, notwith- 
ſtanding the frequent infidelities he was guilty of. 
Theſe inſidelities indeed coſt him but little trouble: 
he found few women that were able to reſiſt him, 
and always returned to her, who by her engaging 
converſation, and fweetneſs of temper, by an un- 
diſſembled love, and even by the forcs' of habit, 
had made herſelf miſtreſs of his heart, without the 
help of artifice. But in the year 1669, ſhe per- 
ceived that Madam de Monteſpan had gained the 
aſcendant. She oppoſed her with her uſual ſoft- - 
neſs, and ſupported a long time, almoſt without 
C mplaint, the mortification of ſeeing her rival's 
triumph. She thought berſelf happy in her mis- 
fortune, as ſhe was ftill treated with reſpect by the 
King, whem ſhe continued to love, and fell en- 
joy d his preſence, tho* The was no longer belov'd- 

b 


TK length, in 1675, ſhe had Weser to the laſt 
relief of tender minds, which are not ſubdued but 
by profound ſentiments and reflections. She br tw 
that the heart which had been engaged b 

lover, at henceforth to be dedicated y to 
heaven. Her converſion was as eminent as 25 
fondneſs ; ſhe turned Carmelite at Paris, and ſtea- 
dily continued to wear a hair-cloth, to walk bare- 
foot, to faſt with great ſeverity, and to ſing whole 
nights in the choir, in an unknown tongue; all 
which was borne without ſhrinki 2 ein 
cacy of a woman, who had lon = tv in much 
ſplendor, luxury, and pleaſure. 15 theſe auſteri- 
ties ſhe continued from 1675 to 1710, under the 
name of Siſter Louiſa, of Mercy. 3 > 
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A King who ſhould puniſh: the n 
criminal in this manner,. would be ü 
rany; yet many women have ſentenced 
themſelves to this puniſhment, for the grime of 
love. There are few inſtances of politicians, who 
have taken this 


weakneſſes of love; but they who have the go» 
vernment of ſouls have little authority, except ouer 


weak minds. 


When Siſter Loads: of Mercy was told of. the 


death of the Duke of Vermandois, whom ſhe had 
by the King, the ſaid, I have reaſon to lament his 

birth, even more than his death. She had likewiſe 
a daughter by the King, who of all his children 
was moſt like him. She married the Prince Ar- 
mand de Conti, great nephew to the famous Conde. 
In the mean time, the Marchioneſs de Monteſpan 
enjoyed her favour with as much oſtentation and 
imperiouſneſs, as Madam de. la Valiere had 2 0 
ſeſs' d it with modeſty. 

While Madam Valiere jk Monteſpan were yet 
contending for the King's favour, the whole Court 
was buſied in amorous intrigues; Louvois himſelf 
felt the tender paſſion, and among the ſeveral mi- 
ſtreſſes which this Miniſter had, who ſeem'd but 
little form'd for love, there was one Madam du 
Frenoi, wife of one of his clerks, for whom he 
found means to create a new place in the Queen's 
houſhold. She was made private Lady of the Bed- 
Chamber, and was miſtreſs of the ceremontes up- 


on extraordinary occaſions... The King in thus fa- 
vouring the paſſions of his Ane endeavour d | 


to juſtify his on. 

It is a ſingular munen did of n 

and prejudice, that at a time when all the married 

women were allowed to have lovers, the grand 

daughter of Henry IV was . 8 to have 
8 EVEN: 


rigorous courſe, and yet the crimes 0 ; 
of State ſeem to require greater expiations than tge 
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even a huſband; That Princeſ 
fuſed ſo many Sovereigns, and having had ho of 
marrying Lewis XIV, was deſirous, at the age of 
forty- three, to make the fortune of a private > ws 
tleman. She obtained leave to marry: Pequilin de 
Caumont Count de Lauſun, Captain of one of the 
two companies of the Gentlemen Penſioneers; 
which being no longer kept up, the King had 
erected for him the * of Colonel General of 
dragoons. 

There are an haakies — * Paincude, 
ho have marry'd Gentlemen: the Roman Em- 
perors gave their daughters to Senators; the daugh- 
ters of Aſian Monarchs, who are more powerful 
and more deſpotic than a King of France, never 
— any but their father's ſlaves. 

The Princeſs gave all her wealth, eee at 


twenty millions, to the Count de Lauſun, toge- 


ther with four Duchies, the Sovereignty of Dom- 
bes, the County d' Eu, and the palace of Orleans, 
called ae Luxembourg. She kept nothing in her 
own hands, but reſigned herſelf wholly to the plea- 
ſure of giving the man ſhe loved a greater fortune 
than ever any King had given to a ſubject. The 
articles were drawn up, and Lauſun, for a ſingle 
day, was Duke of Montpenſier. Every thing was 
ready, and nothing remained but to ſign ; when 
the King, aſſailed by the Princes, Miniſters, and 
enemies of a man whoſe happineſs they regarded 
as too great, retracted his word, and forbad the 
alliance. He had written to foreign Courts to de- 
clare the marriage, and now he wrote to ſignify 
that it was broken off. He had been blamed for 
permitting it, and now he was blamed for forbid- 
ding it. He wept for the affliction which: he cauſed 
the Princeſs; but the ſame Prince, whom his 
breach of promiſe had ſo affected, impriſoned Lau- 
ſun 1 in November ee in the caſtle of Beer 
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I after having re- 
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for having . ee aha; Prineaſs; wh 


nom a 
few months before he had given him leave to marry 
in n ne Hle was kept a priſoner; ten years. 
There are ſeveral kingdoms where this power 
is not in the hands of the Prince ; but thoſe, Wh 
though they have this power, make no hh; of it, 
are more ſecure of their people's l e 
Ought a ſubject, Who commits no crime againſt 
the laws of the community, to be puniſnhed with 
ſo much ſeverity by him who acts as the repreſen- 
tative of that community? Is not the difference 
very great, between diſpleaſing the Sovereign and 
betraying him? Or, ought the King to treat any 
man with more r1goun: than he would ſulleg;from. 
the laws? 002 nt 1 N n i 7 
Thoſe — — have done more injury. to this 
Monarch, ho ſay, Madam de Monteſpan, af- 
ter having prevented the marriages enraged: againſt | 
the Count de Lauſun, for his violent reproaches, 
demanded this revenge of Lewis XIV. It would 
have been at once an act both of tyranny and 


meanneſs to ſacrifice to the anger of a woman, a 


brave man, one who had been his favourite, and 
who was deprived by him of a great fortune, with- 
out having committed any other crime than that of 
complaining too freely of Madam de Monteſpan. 
The reader muſt pardon theſe roflections; the 
rights of human nature force them from me: but 
at the ſame time, ſince Lewis neyer throughout his 
whole reign, did an action of this kind, he can- 
nal withouk Portales; be e of ſuch cruelty 


hp 
> The oriifual 67 this tnurktdob n wh fndiin 
ſo many hiſtorians, ariſes from the Sigraiſſtiana, à poſt- 
humous collection of ſome converſations, of Segrais, | 
which have almoſt all been refuted. The book is full 
of errors and contradictions; 3 99g indeed none of theſe 
Ana deſerved credit, - 


T of 


and 
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and ĩinjuſtice. Tis en 
ſo much ſeverity, a —.— marriage, an inno- 
cent union, which it had been better to have ſeem- 
cee ignorant of. To withdraw his favour from the 
Count, was natural and very rern buy: to W ee 
ſon him was too ſevere. | 
Thoſe who doubt of this — marri: need 
only read with attention the Memoirs of | ladem- 
oiſelle, from which we learn more than ſhe tells 
us. We there ſee, that this Princeſs, who hal 
complained ſo bitterly to the King of the, breaking 
off her marriage, durſt make no complaint of the 
impriſonment of her husband. She confeſſes that 
they believed her to be — and does not ſa 
that ſhe was not; and tho* we could find only theſe 
words, I neither can nor ought to alter my choice, they 
would be ſufficient to deeide the queſtio n. 
Lauſun and Fouquet were ſurpriſed to meet each 
oder in the ſame priſon, particularly Fouquet, who 
in the height of his glory and power, had beheld 
the Count at a diſtance, among the croud of cour- 
tiers, as a country Gentleman of no fortune; and 
now thought him mad, when he related to him, 
that he had been the favourite of the King, and 
was once permitted to marry the grand-daughter 
of Henry IV, with all the e dere ker titles of 
the Houfe of Montpenſier. Wi el 
Aſter having languiſhed ten years in priſon, he | 
was at laft releaſed, but not till Madam de Mont- 
eſpan had firſt prevailed on the Princeſs to beſtow 
the Sovereignty of Dombes, and the Earldom 
| => on the Duke du Maine, then an infant, who 
them after the death of this Princeſs. Her 
þ< Al for theſe donations, was the hope that Mon- 
fieur de Lauſun would be acknowledged for het 
huſband ; but ſhe was deceived :' the King only 
permitted her to give this ſecret and an ane | 


huſband, the manors of St, F — and n 
wi 


that he puniſhed, with _ 


with other revenues, „ which; e eee MH 

were not ſufficient for Laufun She was reduced 

to the mortification of being his wife in ſecret,” 

and of being ill treated by him in public, equally 

| unhappy at Court and at home,” which is the 1g: jrh 
mon effect of violent paſſions. *She died in 1693. 

The Count de Lauſun went afterwards to a 
land, in the year 1688. Always deftined for ex- 
traordinary adventures, he conducted the Queen of 
James II: into France, with her fon, then in the ' 
cradle. He was created a Duke, and commanded 
in Ireland, but with little ſucceſs'; ; and feturned in 
more reputation for his adventures than the perſonal 
regard paid to him. He died in extreme old- age, 
and quite forgotten, as it generally happens to all 
thoſe. who have experienced great n of for- 
tune, without having performed any great actions 
themſelves. In the mean time, Madam de Mont- 
eſpan was in poſſeſſion of boundleſs power, from 
the beginning of the Mawes rhe of which wh! hve 
been ſpeaking. © A* 

Athenais de Mortemar, a or che Marquis 60 
Monteſpan, her eldeſt ſiſter, the Marchioneſs de 
Thiange, and her youngeſt, for whom ſhe obtained 
the Abby of Fontevraud, were the moſt beautiful 
women of their time, and all three added to this 
advantage a turn of wit particularly agreeable. The 
Duke de Vivonne, their brother, who was a Mar- 
ſhal of France, was one of the courtiers who was 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for his rea and taſte; it was 
he whom the King one day aſked, what ſignifted 
reading ? to which the Duke replied; Reading is ta' 


* At the end of her memoirs is printed a hiſtory of 
the amours of Mademoiſelle and Lauſun. It is the 
work of ſome valet de chambre, to which are added 
verſes worthy of the hiſtory, and of ſuch follies ws wh 
have the liberty of printing in Holland. 

#he 


1 the mind, what your mee are to my Os 5 aw 
3 2 face Was Fe Pane and freſh co- 
our N 
0 four e were uriverſally agreeable 
for a ſingular turn of converſation, a certain mix- 
ture of pleaſantry, caſe, and elegance, which was 
called, at that time, the ſpirit of the Mortemars. 
They all wrote with remarkable livelineſs, and a 
particular grace; and from hence it appears, how 
ridiculous the ſtory is, which I have lately heard 
revived, that | | Monteſpan was obliged to — 4 
Madam Scarron to write her letters to the King, 
—_ ow'd to this her ſucceſsful rivalſhip of that 
ad 
Adam Scarron, e Madam de Main- 
tenon, had indeed more knowledge acquired by 
reading, her converſation was more ſoft and inſi- 
nuating; there are letters of hers remaining, writ- 
ten with ſurpriſing elegance: but Madam de Mont- 
eſpan had no occaſion to borrow from any perſon, 
and was a favourite long before Madam de Main- 
tenon was preſented to him. 

The glory of Madam de Monteſpan was diſ- 

| played i in the journey the King made to Flanders 
in 1670, when. the ruin of the Dutch was con- 
certed in the midſt of pleaſure. The whole was a 
continual entertainment, decorated with the utmoſt 
magnificence.. 

The King, who had travelled i in all his military. 
journeys on horſe · back, went now for the firſt time 
in a coach. Poſt-chaiſes were not then invented; 
the Queen, the Ducheſs of Orleans, his 3 

law, and the Marchioneſs de Monteſpan, were 
in this magnificent equipage, followed by many 
others; and when Madam de Monteſpan went 
alone, ſhe had four of the life-guards at the doors. 
of her coach. The Dauphin came afterwards, 


with his Court, and Mademoiſelle with hers; this 
| Was 
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was before the fatal of her marriage; 
ſhe then peaceably enjoy'd all theſe triumphs, and 
ſaw, with a ſecret ſatisfaction, her lover,” then a 
favourite with the King, at the head of his com- 
pany of guards. The fineſt furniture belonging to 
the crown was brought into the towns where they 
lay; in every town was a ball, maſquerades, or 
fireworks: all the troops of the houſhold accom- 
panied the King, and all his domeſtic attendants 
went before or followed him. The tables were 
ſerved as at St. Germains, and the King, in this 
ſplendid manner, viſited, with his Court, all the 
conquered cities. The principal Ladies of Bruſſels 
and Ghent, who came to have a ſight of this mag- 
nificence, were invited by the King to his table, 
and he made them preſents in the moſt genteel 
manner. All the Officers of the troops in garri- 
ſon likewiſe: received preſents. , It often coſt him 
fifteen hundred Lauis-d'ors a day in different boun+ 
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All honours, all reſpects, were paid to Madam 
de Monteſpan, except what duty gave to the 
Queen. That Lady, however, knew not his ſe- 
crets ;-the' King made a proper diſtinction between 
his pleaſures and the affairs of State 
Madame, ſolely intruſted with the commiſſion 
to tranſact the union of the two Kings, and the 
deſtruction of Holland, embarked with part of the 
French at Dunkirk, on board the fleet of Charles II, 
King of England, her brother; ſhe took with her 
Mademoiſelle de Kerowal, afterwards Ducheſs of 
Portſmouth, whoſe beauty equalled that of Ma- 
dam de Monteſpan, and was afterwards in Eng- 
land (but with more influence) what Monteſpan 
was in France. Charles II was governed by herz 
even to the laſt moment of his life; and tho he was 
often inconſtant to her, he was always under her 
direction. No woman ever Se her beauty 

25 | longer : 


n 


= longer: DG; n eventy years, „ 
ion EI agreeable, a was un- 
32 ITE time. , Bae: 32479), 5 | 


5 if : wit the 
I collec; for which ſhe Was ſtill rej 
ſudden and lamentable death CO her away at 


P by! the manner of her death. It was ge- 


Er nit doubt it, and all Zurope 
aimed it. One of her . old domeſtics 


 Uaot 


receiving the leaſt injury from it; and the powder 
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| gory, of having foe 
„ when a 


- if Madande went be Cs 


che age of ſiæ and twenty, the 3oth of June 1652. 
e the Court was aug- 


red he was 


poiſoned; Montague the 
ſſador was 


perſuaded: of it, tlie Coupe 
publickly pro- 


Roglith4 


has. tald me the perſon wh, according to him, 
gave the poiſon; ''5< This man, ſaid _ rs 
6. & mas pech, withdrew. 3 afterwards 


þ he an eſtate, 2 
| er whinh/ he ved with grandeur à long time: 
<< poiſon, added os was powder of diamond maxed 


8 Jnſt6ad:of ſugar with ſtrauybeirie ss 
e Oourt aud city believed the Princeſs Had 
bow poiſoned with à glaſs of water of ſuccory, 
after which ſhe felt terrible pains, and ſoon after 
was ſeiz d with the agonies of death: but the na- 
tural malignity of mankind, and a fondneſs for ex- 
zactidents, were the only inducements 
to this: general | perſuaſion... The glaſs of water 
could end, ſince Madam de la F ayette 

and another perſon; drank what remained, without 


of diamond has no more venom in it, than the 
powder of coral. The Princeſs had been a long 
time ill of an abſceſs, which had formed itſelf in 
the liver. She laboured under an ill ſtate of health, 
and had been delivered of a child abſolutely pu- 
trified: her huſband, too much ſuſpected in Eu- 
rope, was neither before nor after this incident; 


guilty 


ch 2% A WW 
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guilty of any wicked action; and criminals who 
have committed but one great crime are feldom 
found : human nature would be too wretched, if 
. ˙ \erlormities as to be- 
lieve them. * | 
'Tis - pretended: that the -Chievalier matt,” 
the favourite of the Duke of Orleans, to revenge 
the baniſhment and impriſonment which his miſ- 
behaviour to the Prineeſs de] upon him, was in- 
duced to commit this Horrid erime, It ought to 
be obſerved, that the Chevalier de Lorain was 
then at Rome, and that it is a very difficult 
for a Knight of Malta, but twenty years old} at 
that diſtance, COPIED the 7005 I Prins 
ceſs at Paris. | © 2 * ? Ih — 25 5 £ 2 2 
It is but toe derum mat „ele bee r 
diſcretion of the Viſesunt de Turm were the 
firſt cauſe of all cheſe. odisus reports, which people 
ſtill take pleuſufe i reviving.” 1 L 
of ſixty, the lover and th de, f N 
Coatquen, as he ad been of Madam he 
vile, To that Lady he revealed the ſeeret of the 
State, which had been concealed fem the Kin 
brother: Madam de Coatqueſ, wo Joved - 
Chevalier de Lorrain, told it to him, and he ihe 
formed the Duke of Orleans of it. The family 
of this Prince became victims to the bitterneſs" of 
reproach and jealouſy. Theſe troubles broke out 
before the Prineeſs's voyage to England, and re- 
doubled at her return. The furious paſſions of the 
Duke of Orleans, the quarrels of His favourites 
with the friends of the Pringes filled the houſe 
with confuſion and grief. The Princeſs, ſome time 
before her death, gently reproached the Marchio- 
neſs de Coatquen with the miſeries of which ſhe 
had been he cauſe : this Lady, — herſelf 
on her knees at her bed-fide, her hands 
with 
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with tears, fs A e rn theſe verſes of 
18 


N eg 5 
ene, Madame, 


I was going ee Land 


NR. 


Pamour a fur moi tant 


& e vous dire | 


Love rules in my breaſt with ſuch ablolute fway, , 


* That wy thoughts are confus'd, and 1 nothing 
48. 8 lay. Vries © ; 


The Chevalier 4 n 8 of theſe dit. 
4 was firſt ſent by the King to Pierre En- 
ciſe; the Count de Marfan, of the family of Lor- 
rain, and the Marquis, ſince Marſhal de Villeroi, 
were baniſhed. To (conclude, the natural death 
of this unhappy Princeſs was conſidered as Bs 
criminal conſequence of theſe diſturbances. - 

What ſtrengthen'd the public opinion of han Nite 
ing poiſoned, was, that this crime now firſt began 
to 17 known in France. This revenge of cowards 
was never practis d amidſt the horrors of a civil 


war. But, through a fatal ſingularity, this crime 


infected France at the time when the manners of 
the people were ſoftened by pleaſures and glory; 
as it had inſinuated itſelf into ancient Rome i in the 
happieſt days of that republic. 

Two Italians, one of whom was med N 
laboured a long time with a German apothecary, 
named Glaſer, in ſearch of what they called the 
Philoſopher's ſtone : in this ſearch, the two Itali- 
ans loſt all the little they were poſſeſſed of, and 
endeavoured by guilt to repair De Re: their 
folly had brought upon them. They ſecretly, fold 
poiſons. Confeſſion, the greateſt reſtraint of hu- 


man wickedneſs, (but which thoſe abuſe, who 


8 make 
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make no ſcruple of committing - crimes, | becauſe 
they think they may be thus expiated) confeſſion, - 
I ſay, diſcovered to the Grand Penitentiary of Pa- 
ris, that ſome perſons had dy'd by poiſon. Ne gave 
information of this to the Government; the two 
ſuſpected Italians were ſent. to the Baſtile, where 
one of them died. Exili continued there without 
being convicted, and from the dark receſſes of his 
priſon diſperſed theſe fatal ſecrets throughout Paxis, 
which coſt the life of the Lieutenant Daubrai and 
his family, and at laſt cauſed the Court of poiſons 

to be erected, called la Chambre ar dente. 
The ſource of theſe horrible events was love. 
The Marquis de Brinvilliers, ſon-in law of the 
Lieutenant Daubrai, invited St. Croix, a Captain 
in his regiment to lodge in his houſe. His too a- 
greeable perſon alarmed the virtue of the Marchi - 
oneſs; ſhe endeavoured to inſpire her huſband with 
a fear of the conſequences, but he obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in keeping this young man in the houſe with 
his wife, who was young, handſome, and tender: 
that which was naturally to be expected happened, 
they conceived a paſſion for each other. The Lieu- 
tenant, father to the Marchioneſs, was ſevere and 
imprudent enough to ſollicit a lerter de cachet, and 
got the Captain ſent to the Baſtile, who ought only 
to have been ſent to his regiment. St. Croix was 
unhappily put into the ſame chamber with Exili. 
This Italian taught him how to revenge himſelf: 
the ſequel, which cannot be heard without horror, 
is known. r n 11 

The Marchioneſs did not make any attempt on 


7 


the life of her huſband, who pitied and excuſed the 


* The hiſtory of Lewis XIV, under the name of 
Martiniere, calls him the Abbe de la Croix. This hi- 
ſtory, every where faulty, confounds names, dates and 


events. 


paſſion 
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paſſion himſelf had cauſed; but the fury of re- 
venge, excited her to poiſon her father, her two 
brothers and ſiſter. Aid ſo many erimes, ſhe 


was found a general confeſſion written with her 


own hand, which furniſhed preſumptions againſt 
her, but not evidence. It is not true, that ſhe 


had firſt tried theſe poiſons in the hoſpitals, as was 


commonly reported, and as is ſuid in the Cauſes 


cilebres, a work of à Barriſter at law without prac- 


tice, and written only for common readers. But 
it is true, that both ſhe and St. Croix were pri- 
vately combined with perſons aceuſed afterwards 
of the ſame crimes. She was firſt beheaded, and 
then burnt, in 1679; but from 1670, when Exili 
had begun to compound poiſons, to 1680, this 
crime infected Paris. It cannot be denied, that 
Perinautier the Receiver General of the Clergy, 
and friend of that Lady, was accuſed ſome time 
afterwards' of having practiſed her ſecrets; and that 
it coft him half of what he was Pang nos to ſuppreſs 
the charge. 

La Violin, La Meese; 4 prieſt med le 
Sage, and others, traded with the ſecrets of Exili, 
under pretence- of ſatisfying inquiſi tive and weak 


minds, by predictions ' and apparitions of ſpirits. 
The crime was believed to be more general than 


it really was. The Chambre ardente, or burning 
Court, was eſtabliſhed at the Arſenal, near the Ba- 
ſtile in 1680. Perſons of the greateſt quality were 
cited to appear before it; among others, two nie- 
ces of Cardinal Mazarin, the Ducheſs of Bouil - 
lon, and the Counteſs de Soiſſons, mother of 
Prince Eugene. They were not ordered into eu- 
ſtody, as we are told in the hiſtory of Reboulet. 
This author is equally deceived in ſaying, that the 


pcs de Bouillon 2 with ſo many So 
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4 rved her religion, and went often to conſeſ- 
on Boa, and when ſhe was arreſted at Liege, there 
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before the Judges, that ſhe had nothing 
hend, even tho ſhe had bean gulley. What 
in theſe times would have been able to: reſcue: any! - 

perſon from juſtice? The Ducheſs de Suid. 


accuſed only of a vain and ridiculous - euriofity;) 4 


Things of nde ſerious nature were charged upon 
the Counteſs de Soiſſons, who retired to Bruſſels. 
The Marſhal de Luxemburg was conſined in the 
Baſtile, and ſubmitted to a long examination, aſter 
which he remained fourteen months in priſon. Tis 
impoſſible to coneeive the ſhocking reports theſe ac- 
cuſations gave riſe to in Paris. The puniſhment of 
la Voiſin and his accomplices, who died at che 
ſtake, put an end to crimes and enquiries. © This 
abominable wickedneſs was confined to a few indi- 
viduals only, and did not corrupt the better and 
much more general manners of the ination ; but it 
left in the minds of men a fatal propenſity to We 
natural deaths of violence, ++ 1 . 
What was believed to be the ans $1 e ef 
Madam Henrietta of England; was ards 
thought to be her daughter's Maria "Louiſa, Wh 
was married in 1679 to Charles II. King of Spain. 
This young Princeſs ſet out with regret for Ns 
drid. Mademoiſelle had oſten ſaid to Monſieur, 
the King's brother, De not bring your daughter Jo 
n to Court, ſhi" will be bus miſerable in other | = 
cer. This young Princeſs was defirous of 
ing the Dauphin. I make you Queen of Spain RA 
the King to her, what could I do more for my daugh-' 
ter? Ab, replied "the, 115 in your power to do more 
| for your niece; She was ſnatched from the world 
in 1689, at the ſame age as her mother. It was 
undoubtedly believed, that the Auſtrian Miniſters 
of Charles II Would get rid of her, becauſe ſhe 
loved her 2 ay ent the Ki 
her huſband from declari e Allies a gan 
France; 9. den ie from Verkalles — 
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they believed . a-counter, 6 vo which was a 


very undertain precaution.z for as there is no ſuch 


thing as an univerſal antidote, what might cure 


| one diſtemper, may ſtrengthen another. This ima- 


* 


antidote arrived after her death. Thoſe who 


r memoirs compiled by the Marquis de 
Dangeau, will find, that the King ſpoke, theſe. 
words. at ſupper. The. Queen of of Spain is dead, 

poiſoned by eating of an Eel pye; and the Coun- 
4. ess de Pernits, and the Camera's, Zapeita and 
ce Nina who eat of it after her, . alſo dend. of 


anecdote in” "theſe 

manuſcript memoirs, ſaid to be compoſed with 
great care by a courtier, who during forty years 
was almoſt always with Lewis XIV; I ſhould ne- 
vertheleſs doubt the truth of this. I inquired of 
ſome of the King's old domeſtics, * — it was 
true, that the Monarch, who was always circum- 
ſpect in his diſcourſe, had ever ſpoke ſuch impru- 


ec the ſame-poiſon.” _ 
After reading ſuch a flranyes 


dent words? They all aſſured me that nothing 


could be more falſe. I alſo aſked ſome conſidera - 
ble perſons who came from Spain, whether it was 
true, that thoſe three Ladies had died with the 
Queen; they proteſted to me, that all three had 


ſurvived their miſtreſs a lon | tho To conclu 
Lam convinced that the 


able monument, was nothing but the reports of 


the day, written by one of his domeſtics; and 1 


dare ſay, this will ſufficiently appear by the ſtile, 


the trifles, and the falſhood with which that eol- 
lection is filled., After all theſe melancholy. ideas 


into which we haye been led by the death ke Hen- 


rietta of England, we will now return to the ad- 
ventures which happened at Court aſter her death. 


The Princeſs Palatine ſucceeded her a. year af- 
terwards, and was mother of the Duke of Orleans, 


+ Regent 


# 


arquis de Dangeau's 
memoirs, which have been looked upon as a valu- 
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e the Waren ** bie her to matr7 ö 
Monſieur, there was a neceſſity for her renounc- 
ing Calviniſm; but ſhe always preſerved for her 
former religion, that ſecret reſpect which it is 
difficult to ſhake off, when it has been impreſſed 
upon the heart in childhood. | 

The unfortunate adventure of one of the Queen's 
Maids of Honour in the year 1673, was the cauſe 
of a new eſtabliſhment at Court. This diſaſter is 
known by a piece of poetry, on a child Killed by 
procured abortion, which has been ſo often yarns 


Toi qui meurs avant que de naitre. 
Aſſemblage confus de Litre & du ntant, 

Pauvre avorton, difforme enfant, 

Rebut du niant & de Pitre. 


Tor que Famour fit par un crime, 

Et que  bonneur difuit par un crime d ſon tour, 
Funeſte owurage de Pamour, 
De Phonneur funeſte victime. 


Laiſſe-moi calmer mon ennui, 
Et du fond du ntant ont tu rentre aujourd hui, 
N entretien pas Phorreur dont ma faute eft ſuivie. 


Deux tirans opþiſes ont decidé ton ſort. 4 
L'amour malgr I honneur te fit donner la vie, 
L'henneur malgre Pamour te fait donner la mort. 


O Thou] whoſe eyes were clos'd in death's pale. 
night, 
Ere Fate iet thee to my aking ſight. . 
Ambiguous ſomething, by no ſtandard fix'd, 
Frail ſpan ! of 3 and of exiſtence mix a; 
Embryo, imperfect as my tort'ring . 
Sad outcaſt of exiſtence and of nou | 
Thou, who to guilty love firſt ow Tt thy frame, | 
Whom guilty honour kills to hide its ſhame. 
Dire offspring! form'd by love's too pleaſing power, 
Honour's dire victim in a luckleſs hour! 
Vor. II. 2 Soſten 
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6 frten; the pangs that fill revenge thy doom. 
Nor from the dark abyſs of nature's womb, -. 


Where back I caſt thee, let revolving tine 
Call up paſt ſcenes to aggravate my crim. 


Two adverſe tyrants rul d thywayward fate, 


Tphyſelf a helpleſs victim to their hat. 
Love, ſpite of honour's dictates, gave thee breatmd, ll 


Honour, in ſpite of love, pronounc'd thy death. 


* * g 


1 The dangers inſeparable from the ſtation ef a 


Maid of Honour, in a gay and voluptuous Court, 
determined them to change the twelve. Maids of 


Honour which adorned the Queen's Court, for 


twelve Ladies of the Palace: and from that time 


the Queen's houſhold has always been thus com- 
-poſed. | This eſtabliſhment made the Court more 
numerous and magnificent, by adding to it the re- 
lations and huſbands of theſe Ladies, which im- 
proved its ſociety, and produced greater opulence. 
The Princeſs of Bavaria, wife of the Dauphin, 
at her firſt appearance at Court, diffuſed into it 
new ſplendor and vivacity ; yet the Marchioneſs 
-de Monteſpan continued to attract the greateſt at- 
tention: but at laſt, ſhe alſo ceaſed to pleaſe, and 
he haughty and inſolent expreſſions of her grief, 
could not reclaim a heart which had voluntarily 
forſaken her. Nevertheleſs, ſhe ſtill remained at 
Court, where ſhe had an important employment, 
which was Superintendant of the Queen's Houſ- 
Hold, and ſtill preſerved ſome intereſt with the King 
by her children, by habit, and by Nong eſtabliſhed 
_—_—— ˙· . Sf | 1 
All the appearances of friendſhip and reſpect 
continued to be ſhown to her, which, however, 
ſhe did not think a ſufficient compenſation.; for 
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the King, though: concerned at her extreme un- 


eaſineſs, of which he was the cauſe, yet being 
compelled by other inclinations, he began to taſte 
„„ 8 a plea- 
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Ch. 2. LEWIS XV. 5 
a pleaſure in the converſation of Madam de Main- 
tenon, which he no longer enjoyed with his for- 
mer miſtreſs. He was at once divided between 
Madam de Monteſpan, whom he was not able to 
quit, Mademoiſelle de Fontange, whom he loved, | 
and Madam de Maintenon whoſe converſation be- 
came neceſſary to his fatigued mind. Theſe three 
rivals for his favour held all the Court in ſuſpence. 
It appears to the honour of Lewis XIV, that none 
of his intrigues had any influence on public affairs; 
and that love, which agitated the-Court, never 
cauſed the leaſt diſturbance in the Government. 
In my opinion nothing can better prove that Lewis 
XIV had a ſoul as great as his heart was tende. 
T ſhould: even think, that theſe Court- intrigues, 
which are foreign to the State, ought not to have 
2 place in hiſtory, did not the name of Lewis XIV 
make every thing intereſting ;. and had not [theſe - 
myſteries been unveiled by ſo many hiſtorians, -who ” 
in general have miſrepreſented them. 7 
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LS HA., XXVL 
The Concluſion of the AwxzcvoTes. 
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N 1680, Madam de Fontange being with child, 
vas created a Ducheſs ; but 44 25. long en- 
joy her good fortune. She died 2 year after, of an 
illneſs contracted in her lying- in, and the ſon ſhe 
had by the King did not ſurvive his mother. © 
The Marchionels de Monteſpan, though ſhe 
had now no declared rival, no longer poſſeſſed a 
heart weary of her and her complaints. Almoſt 
all men, when they have loft the ſprightlineſs of 
youth, &nd occaſion for the ſociety of an eaſy and 
complaiſant woman. The weight of buſineſs in 
particular makes this conſolation neceſſary. The 
new favourite Madam de Maintenon, who was 
ſenſible of the ſecret power which ſhe was daily 
increafing, behaved with that art which is natural 
to women, and not unpleaſing to men. THEY 
She wrote one day to Madam de Fontenac, her 
couſin, in whom ſhe repoſed an abſolute confidence, 
46 ſend him away always in aher, but never 
£ in deſpair.” At this time, when her favour was 
increaſing, and that of Madam de Monteſpan was 
upon the decline, theſe two rivals ſaw each other 
every day, ſometimes with a fecret bitterneſs, at 
other times with a tranſient confidence, which the 
neceſſity of ſpeaking, and wearineſs of conſtraint, 
introduced into their converſations. They agreed 


each of them to write memoirs of all that paſſed 
at 
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at Court. This work was not carried to any great 
length. Madam de Monteſpan in the laſt years f 
her life, uſed to divert herſelf with reading ſome 
paſſages out of theſe memoirs to her friends. De- 
votion, which mingled itſelf in all theſe ſecret in- 
trigues, confirmed Madam de Maintenon in fa- 
vour, and removed Madam de Monteſpan. The 
King reproached himſelf for his paſſion for a mar- 
ried woman, and felt the force of this ſcruple the 
more, as he no longer felt the paſſion of love. 
This perplexing ſituation laſted till 1685, a year 
memorable for the revocation of the edict of Nantz: 
that time exhibited very different ſcenes, the de- 
ſpair and flight of one part of the nation on one 
ſide; on the other new feaſts at Verſailles, the 
building of Trianon and Marli, where charming 
palaces were raiſed by doing violence to nature; 
and gardens, wherein all the powers of art were 
end y ES OINC T OT TTL ON 
The marriage of the grandſon of the Great Con- 
_ de with Mademoiſelle de Nantes, the King's daagh- 
ter by Madam de Monteſpan, was the laſt triumph 
of this miſtreſs, who then began to withdraw from 
Court. I ; „ 5 1 BP 
The King afterwards married two more chil- 
dren he had by her; Mademoiſelle de Blois to the 
Duke de Chartres, whom we have ſince ſeen Re- 
gent of the kingdom; and the Duke du Maine, to 
Louiſa Benedicta of Bourbon, grand- daughter of 
the Great Conggy, and ſiſter of Monſieur the Duke, 
a Princeſs celeb ted for her wit and genius, and 
her taſte in the fine arts. They who have only 
approached the Palace Royal, 'or the palace de 
Sceaux, know the falſhood of theſe popular re- 
ports, which are collected in ſo many hiſtories, 
concerning theſe marriages. There are above 
twenty volumes, in which it is ſaid, that the Houſes 
of Orleans and Conde thought themſelves diſho- 
| "ER noured 
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naoured by theſe propoſals: one may there read, 
that the Princeſs, mother to the Duke de Chartres, 
| _.menaced. her fon, and even that ſhe. beat him. 

* "The anecdotes, of the Conftitution gravely relate, 
that the King having made uſe. of the Abbe du 
Bois, Under-preceptor to the Duke de Chartres to 
compleat the negotiation; this Abbẽ ſucceeded with 
difficulty, and demanded a Cardinal's hat for a re- 
compence. Whatever concerned the Court, is in 
many hiſtories related in this manner. 

Before the celebration of the marriage of Mon- 
fGieur the Duke with Mademoiſelle de N antes, the 
Marquis de Segnelai gave the King an entertain- 
ment on this occaſton, worthy of that Monarch, 
in the gardens of Sceaux, laid out by Le Notre, 
with as much taſte as thoſe of Verſailles. In theſe 

| gardens was performed L'idylle de la paix, written 
= Racine. There was a new carouſal in Verſail- 
2 and aſter the marriage the King diſplay'd an 
ncommon magnifcence; the firſt hint of which 
Cardinal Mazarin had given in 1656. In the great 
hall of the palace at Mali, four ſhops were form- 
ed, and furniſhed with all that the induſtry and inge- 
nmuity of the beſt artiſts in Paris could produce, 
ceeither rich or curious. Theſe four ſhops were ſo 
| many ſuperb ornaments, which repreſented the four 
ſeaſons of the year. Madam de Monteſpan was 
in one of them; with the Dauphin. Her rival was 
in another, with the Duke of Maine ; the two 
new married perſons had each ongg, Monſieur the 
Duke was with Madam de Inge, and the 
Ducheſs, whoſe youth would not allow her to have 
a man with her, was with the Ducheſs de Chey- 
reuſe, The Ladies and Gentlemen named for this 
excurſion, drew lots for the trinkets with which 
_ theſe ſhops were furniſhed; and thus the King 
made preſents to all the Court in a manner worth y. 
of himſelf. The * made by Cardinal Ma- 
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zarin was leſs ingenious and leſs ſplendid: ſücftE? 


lotteries were practiſed formerly by the Roman En- 
perors ; but hone of them graced their magnificentæx- 
with ſo much alta yas Lew FTT 
After the marriage of her daughter, Madam de 

Monteſpan Apen no more at Court, but lived 
with great dignity at Paris. She had a- great reve- 
nue, tho” but for her life: the King paid her a pen- 
fon of a thouſand Louis-d'ors a month; ſhe went 
every year to drink the waters of Bourbon, and: 
uſed to marry the girls about that place, and give” 
them portions: She was paſt the age when her” 
imagination could be truck with fuch forcible” im- 
preflions, as. to fend her into a Monattery.- She” 
died at Bourbon in 177. 8 8 : 
The ſame year in which Mademoiſelle de Nantes 
was married to Monſieur the Duke, the Prince of 
Conde died at Chantilli, aged ſixty-ſix years. His 
illneſs was: occaſioned by an effort he made to go- 
and ſee the Ducheſs, at that time ill of the ſmall 
pox. - One may judeg by this ſollicitude, which 
coſt him his life, whether he had any diſlike to the 
marriage of his grandſon with this daughter of the 
King's by Madam de Monteſpan, as was related 
in all the lying gazettes, with which Holland was 
then infeſted? We are alſo told in a hiſtory of . 
the Prince of Condé, produced in the ſame ſemi- 
nary of ignorance” and impoſture, that the King 
took a pleaſure on every octaſton to mortify this 
Prince, and tha; at the marriage of the Princeſs of 
Conti, daughtef of Madam de Valiere, the Se- 
cretary of State refuſed to give him the title of 
high and mighty Lord, as if this was the title given 
to the Princes of the blood. The author who 
compoſed the hiſtory of Lewis XIV at Avignon,. 
partly upon theſe "wretched memoirs, muſt have 
been very ignorant of the world and manners of 
the Court, to relate ſuch falſhoods. Mean time, 
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56 THE AGE OF Ch. 26. 
after the marriage of Madam the Ducheſs, and after 
the total eclipſe of the mother, the victorious Ma- 
dam de Maintenon gained ſuch an afcendant, and 
infpired Lewis XIV with ſo much fondneſs and fo 
many ſcruples, that the King following the advice 
of Father de la Chaiſe, ſecretly married her in 
22686, in a little chapel, at the end of an apart- 
ment, fince uſed by the Duke of Burgundy. The 
marriage was performed without the leaſt articles 
or ſtipulation whatever. The Archbiſhop of Paris, 
Harlai de Chamvalon, gave them the nuptial be- 
nediction ; the Confeſſor was preſent at the cere- 
mony, and Montchevreuil and Bontems, firſt Va- 
lets de chambre, attended as witneſſes. The know- 
lege of this fact cannot now be ſuppreſſed, ſince 
it is related by ſo many authors; who nevertheleſs 
are ignorant with reſpect to names, places and 
dates. Lewis XIV was then in the forty- eighth 
year of his age, and the Lady he married in her 
fifty - ſecond. The Prince, who was crowned with 
giory; was deſirous to relieve the fatigues of go- 
verument by the, innocent pleaſures of a private 
life. This marriage engaged him in nothing un- 
worthy of his rank. It was always diſputed at 
Court whether Madam de Maintenon was married 
or not ? they regarded her as the King's choice, 
without paying her the reſpect due to a Queen. 
The fate of this Lady among us appeared very 
ſtrange, altho' hiſtory records many examples of 
fortunes ſtill greater, and more diſſinguiſhed, which 
have ariſen from leſs beginnings. © The Marchio- 
neſs de St. Sebaſtian, whom Vidor Amadeus, King 
of Sardinia, married, was not above Madam de 
Maintenon : the Empreſs of Ruſſia, Catharine, 
| was far below: and the firſt conſort of James II, 
King of England, was much inferior to her, ac- 
cording to the prejudices of Europe, unknown to 
the reſt of the world, Es 
Madam 
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Madam de Maintenon was deſcended from a 
ancient family; ſhe was the grand-daughter 
of Theodore Agrippa d'Aubigne, Gentleman in 
ordinary of the chamber to Henry IV. Her fa- 
ther, Conſtantius d' Aubignẽ, being deſirous to ſet- 
tle in Carolina, and having addreſſed himſelf to 
the Engliſh for that purpoſe, was impriſoned in the 
caſtle Trompette, and was deliver d from thence 
by the daughter of the Governor, named Car- 
dillac, a Bourdelois Gentleman. Conſtantius d' 
Aubignẽ married his benefactreſs in 1627, and 
took her with him to Carolina. At the end of 
ſome years, they returned to France, and were 
both, by an order from Court, confined at Niort 
in Poitou. It was in this priſon, in the year 1635, 
that Frances d'Aubigne, deſtined to experience all 
the cruelties and all the favours of fortune, was 
born. She was carried to America when an in- 
fant of three years old, left by the careleſſneſs of 
a ſervant on the ſhore, was near being devoured 
there by a ſerpent, was brought back an orphan at 
twelve years of age, and was educated with the 
greateſt feverity by Madam de Neuillant, her re- 
lation, mother to the Ducheſs de Navailles. Af- 
ter all theſe hardſhips, ſhe was thought very hap- 
pily diſpoſed of, when, in 1651, ſhe married Paul 
Scarron, who lodged near her in la rue dq enſer (Hell 
| ſtreet). - Scarron was of an antient family in the 
Parliament, made illuſtrious by great alliances ; 
but the burleſque, which he made his profeſſion, 
leſſened his character, though it gained him friends. 
It was, however, conſidered as a great acquiſition 
for Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne to gain for a huſband- 
a man who was disfigured by nature, impotent, 
and very little inriched by fortune. Before her 
marriage ſhe abjured Calvimim, which was her 
religion and that of her anceſtors. Her wit and 


beauty made her ſoon be diſtinguiſhed, and eagerly 
D 5 ſought 


Fought aſter by the beſt company. in Paris; and 
theſe days of her youth were doubtleſs the happieſt 
part of her life. After the death of her huſband, 
which happened in the year 1660, ſhe 8 
time a ſollicitor to the King for a ſmall penſion of 
fifteen hundred livres, which Scarron had enjoyed. 
After ſome years, the King at laſt gave her two 
thouſand, ſaying at the ſame time, Madam, I 
have made you wait a long time; but you have 
<< ſo many friends, that I was reſolved to have this 
<< merit with you on my own account“ 
This ſact Was told me by Cardinal de Fleury, 
who took a pleaſure in often repeating it, becauſe 
he ſaid Lewis XIV had made him the ſame com- 
pliment when he gave him the Biſhopric of Frejus. 
In 1671, the birth of the Duke of Maine was 
not yet made public. This Prince, who was now 
a year old, had a, deformed. foot z,the. firſt Phy- 
fician d'Aquin, who was in the ſecret, thought it 
neceſſary that the child ſhould be ſent to the waters 
of Barege. A perſon of fidelity was ſought for, 
who would take the charge of ſuch a truſt; the 
King thought of Madam Scarron ; and Monſieur 
de Louvois went - ſecretly. to Paris to propoſe this 
Journey to her. . From that time. the had the care 
of the Duke of Maine's education, and was named 
to this employment by the King, and not by Ma- 
dam de Monteſpan, as has been faid : ſhe wrote 
to the K ing immediately; her letters charmed him; 
and this was the origin of her fortune: her merit 
effected all the reſt. The King bought her the 
manor of Maintenon in 1679, which was the only 
eſtate ſhe ever had. ; Eee Td er 
Her elevation was to her only a retreat: ſhut 
up in her apartment, which was upon the ſame 
Hoor wich the King's, ſhe confined herſelf to the 
Jaciety-of two or three Ladies. as retired as herſelf, 
And even 4heſe {he ſaw but ſeldom. The King 
n came 
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Ob. 26. LEWLS NIV. 59 
came to. her apartment every day after dinner, be- 
fore and after ſupper, and continued there till mid- 
night. Here he did | buſineſs. with his. Miniſters, 
while Madam de Maintenon employed herſelf at 
the ſame. time in reading or needle work, never 
ſhewing any: fondneſs for talking of State i 
often — wholly ignorant of them, and care- 
fully avoiding whatever had the leaſt appearance of 
cabal and intrigue. She ſtudied more to pleaſe him 
who governed, than to govern; and preſerved her 
credit by neuer employing it but with the utmoſt 
circumſpection. She did not make uſe of her 
power to give the greateſt dignities and employ- 
ments among her own relations. Her brother the 
Count d'Aubigne, a Lieutenant General of long 
ſtanding, was not even made a Marſhal of France: 
a. blue ribband and ſome appropriations in the 
farms of the revenue were all his fortune. He 
told the Marſhal de Vivonne, the brother of Ma- 
dam de Monteſpan, that he had received the ſtaff 
of Marſhal in ready money. It Was rather a high 
fortune for the daughter of this Count, to marry 
the Duke de Noailles than an advantage to the 
Duke. Two other nieces of Madam de Mainte- 
non, the one married to the Marquis de Caylus, 
the other to the Marquis de Villete, had ſcarce 
any thing. A ſmall a. which Lewis XIV 
gave to Madam de Caylus, was almoſt all her for- 
tune: and Madam de Villette had little elſe be- 
ſides expectations. This Lady afterwards married 
the Viſcount Bolingbroke, famous for his Miniſtry, 
his eloquence, and his diſgrace. She has often 
told me,. that ſhe reproached her aunt far doing fo 
little for her family ; and that ſhe. had told her in 
her paſſion, << You take a pleaſure in your mode- 
< ration, and in ſecing your family the victim of 
« it,” Madam de Maintenon . ſubmitted. every 
D f thing 
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thing to her fears of doing what might be con- 
F to the King's ſentiments ; ſhe even dared not 
to ſupport the Cardinal de Noailles againſt Father 
le Tellier. She had a great friendſhip for Racine; 
but had not courage _— to protect him againſt 
a ſlight reſentment of the King's. One day, moved 
with the eloquence with which he had deſcribed 
to her the people's miſeries in 1698, miſeries which, 
tho always exaggerated, have been fince carried 
to a deplorable extremity, ſhe deſired her friend to 
draw up a memorial, which might at once ſhew 
the evil and the remedy; the King read it, and 
expreſſing ſome diſpleaſure, ſhe had the weakneſs 
to tell him the author, but not the courage to de- 
fend him. Racine, {till weaker than her, felt an 
affliction for it, which cauſed his death.” - 

The fame natural diſpoſition, which made her 
incapable of conferring benefits, ' prevented her al- 
fo from doing injuries. The Abbe de-Choift ſays, 
that the Miniſter Louvois threw himſelf at the feet 
of Lewis XIV, to hinder his marriage with Scar- 
ron's widow : if Choiſi knew this circumſtance, 
Madam de Maintenon was not ignorant of it; yet 
ſhe not only pardoned this Miniſter, but pacified 
the King, whom the rough temper of the Mar- 
quis de "Louvois often threw ind ſudden kits of 
anger. 

Lewis XIV, in marrying Madam d. Mainte- 
non, „ acquired an agreeable and ſubmiſſive com- 
panion. The only publie diſtinction which made 
the public ſenſible of her great elevation was, that 
at maß ſhe fat in one of the two little galleries or 
gilt domes, which appeared to be only defigned for 

| the King and Queen: beſides this ſhe had not any 
exterior appearance of grandeur. That devotion 
with which ſhe had inſpired the King, and which 
ſhe made uſe of to effect her marriage, by degrees be- 
came a ſincere and ſettled — of mind, which 
= | | age 
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age and affiætion confirmed. She had already; with 
the Kiny and the whole Court, given herſelf the 


merit of à Foundreſs; by aſſembling a great num- 
ber of young women of quality at Noiſi; and che 
King had already deſtined the revenues of the Ab- 
dey of St. Dennis for the maintenance of this ri- 
fng community. St. Cyr was built at the end of 
at Verſailles in 1686. She then gave 2 
er with Go - 
det Deſmarets, Biſop of Chartres, made the tules, 
and was herfelf ſuperior of the convent. Thither 
ſhe often went to paſs away ſome hours: and when 
I fay that melancholy determined her to theſe em- 


yments, I only ſpeak her own words. We may 
3 wrote to Madam . 1a Maiſorifs 
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Ae I e ge you'my chat unea- 
$' which wears 905 the great, and the dif- 
labour under to employ their time 
you ſee that I am dying with melancholy, 
« ina no Jeht ef fortune which once my ima 0 
d ſcarce have conceived? 1 have 
young and beautiful, have had a high reliſh rar 
« Rietze, and have been the univerſal iv pf 
« love. In a more advanced age, I have 
“ years in the interchange of intellectual plea 
<« ſures: T have at laft riſen to favour: but 1 ning 
« teſt to you, my dear girl, that every one of 
« theſe conditions Raven! in the mind a iſmal Va- 
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If an dung coul# how e une of ambitton, 
it would certainly be this letter. Madam de Main- 
tenoni; who could have no other uneafineſs mw 
the uniformity of her manner of living with a 
King, ſaid once to the Count d' Aubigné her 2 
ther, I can hold it no longer; 1 was 
1 | te 25 


no certain — for her, and only, fecom 


the King began to live an retired- life with Ma 
in 1686, contributed ſtill more: to 
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dead“ The anſwer he made her is well known: 
Yau have then'a promiſe to marry;the;dAlmghty.: 71 «11 
When the King died, ſhe retir 2 to: St. 


Cyr. What is ſurpr iſing is, that Lewis XIV made 


ed her to the Duke of Orleans. She would ac- 
cept of no more than an annual penſion of eighty 
— at livres, which was exactly paid her ti 
her death, which happened the 35th; of April 
1219. Inf her epitaphy they tod un eden its 
obliterate the name of Scarfon. nene Was 


no diſhonour.; 3 and e ties ot 108K, ſerved to L 
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de Maintenon, and the gonſiderable illneſs, he had 
40 make him o 5 

that taſte for feaſts.and Sala 11 Whichzalmo 
every. year. had been. diltinguiſhed.; le, way, foized 
2 in the lower, part of his inteſtines. 
Tho? the art of Surgery had made greater progreſs 
here under this reign than in all the reſt of {de 
this diſtemper was not yet well known. Cardinal 
Richelieu's 0 death was occaſioned by his being un- 
ſkilfully treated in the ſame: caſe. The King's 
danger: 'Alarmed all France: the churches. were fill- 
ed with innumerable. crowds,. who with tears in 
their eyes implaredhis. cure from Heaven. This 
public and univerſal expreſſion, of tenderneſs, re- 
ſembles that which happened in our days, when 
his ſucceſſor was in danger of death at Metz in 
1744. Theſe two epochas will always teach Kings 
en gafion.thes 3, e of ck 
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When Lewis XIV jet the bunt Nec of chi 
diſeaſe, Felix, his «chief, ſurgeon, went thro”. 1 

the hoſpitals to ſeek for patients in the ſame di 

temper: he conlulted the beſt ſurgeons, and with 


eir 


their aſſiſtance invented inſtruments for haxtening 
the operation, and making it leſs painful. , Lhe 
King endured it without complaining, and thg ſame 
day made his Miniſters do buſineſs. at, his hed-ſide, 
And that the news of his danger might, .make.no 
alteration in the Courts of Europe, 15 gave au- 
dience the next day to the Emb s. To this 


ſtrength of mind was added, the magnanimity 


with which he rewarded Felix; he gag him an 


eſtate, hich at that time was valued. at more than 
fifty. thouſand croõwnsgsg‚‚ nth 10 up foes; 
After this, the King went no more to public 
diverſions. The Dauphineſs of Bavaria, who grew 
melancholy, and was ſeized with a languiſhing ill- 
neſs, of which ſhe died in 1690, denied herſelf 
all manner of diyerſions, and continued obſtinate- 
ly in her apartment. She was fond of letters, aud 
had even written ſome verſes; but in her melan- 


— 


choly ſhe loved nothing but ſolitule. 


It was the convent of St. Cyr that revived the 
taſte for works of genius. Madam de Maintenon 
intreated Racine, who had renounced che theatre 
for Janſeniſm and the Court, to compoſe a tragedy 
fit to be play d by her pupils, and to take the ſub- 
jet from the Bible. Racine ompoſed Eſther. [This 
piece having been firſt repreſented at the houſe of 
St. Cyr, was afterwards acted ſeveral times at Ver- 
ſailles before the King, in the winter of 1689. 
The Prelates and Jeſuits eagerly deſired to ſee this 
uncommon piece. It appears to me very remark- 
able, that it had then univerſal ſucceſs ; and that 
two years after, Athaliah, | tho' performed by the 
ſame perſons, had none. It happened quite con- 
trary when. theſe pieces Were play d at Paris, Jong 
aſter the death of the author, and when prejudice 
and partiality. had ceaſed: Athaliah, repreſented 
in 1717, was received as it deſerved, with tran- 
ſport; and Eſther, in 1721, inſpired nothing but 

| | coldneſa, 
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coldneſs, and never appeared ; 83 8 
ac- 


time there were no courtiers who comp 
Eno ledged Eſther in Madam de Maintenon; and 
with equal malignity faw V aſhti in Madam de 
j Haman in Monſieur de Louvois; and 
above all, che perſecution of the Hugonots by this 
Miniſter, in the proſeription of the Hebrews. The 
impartial public ſaw nothing in it but an unintereſt- 
and improbable ſtory: a ſtupid Prince, who 
had lived ſix months with his wife without know- 
ing. what ſhe was ; who, without the leaſt pretence 
for it, commanded a whole nation ts be murdered ; 
and, with as little reaſon, afterwards: hanged his 
favourite. But notwithſtanding the badneſs of the 
ſubject, thirty verſes of Eſther are of more value 
than many tragedies which have had great ſucceſs. 
Theſe ingenious amuſements were revived for the 
education of Adelaida of Savoy, Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, who was brought into 8 rance at eleven 
years of age. 

*T is one of the baer den im our - manners; 
that as on one fide there are ſome remains of in- 
famy ftill annexed to all dramatic entertainments, 
ſo on the other, theſe repreſentations are conſider- 
ed as the nobleft and beſt amuſements for perſons 
of royal blood. A little theatre was erected in 
Madam de Maintenon's apartment; -and the Duch- 
eſs of Burgundy, the Duke of Orleans, and ſome 
other perfons about the Court, who had the beſt 
talents for it, ated there. The famous actor Ba- 
ron inſtructed them in their parts, and performed 
with them. Moſt of the tragedies: of Ducha, the 
King's Valet de chambre, were "compoſed for this 
theatre: and the Abbot Genet, Almoner to the 
Ducheſs of Orleans, compoſed others for the Duch- 
eſs of Maine, which were performed by that Prin- 


ceſs and her Court: N 
Theſe 
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Theſe div improved the mind; and en- 
liven'd converſation.” HG then could the Marquis 
de la Fare ſdy in his memoirs, That after the dub 
of Madame, iber »6as nothing but gumüng, cunf uon 
and impolitensſs # They gained” à good deal ih the 
Journeys +6 Marli an Fontaiblem, bud never at 
Madam de Malstenon's; and the Court was at all 
times the model of the moſt perfect politeneſs: the 
Ducheſs of Orleans,” then Ducheſs of Chartres, the 
Ducheſs" of Maine, the Pfinceſd of Conti, und 
Madam the Ducheſs, proved the contrary of what | 
is advanced by the Marquis de i Fare: ” This man, 
who was indulgent in the higheſt degree to thoſe 
with whoin he converſed; has written "ſcarce any 
thing but ſatire. He was diſſatisfied with the Go- 
vernment, and paſs' d his life ina ſociety: that made 
a merit of condemning the Court: this ſociety 

turned à moſt amiable man into an unjuſthiſtorian; 
Neither hej nor any of thoſe who have"cenſured 
Lewis XIV with ſo much freedom, can deny chat 
he was, tothe day on which'the battle of Hochftet 
was loſt, unrivalld in power, in magnificence, and 
almoſt in every kind of greatneſs: for altho there 
were heroes, ſuch as John Sobieſky, and the Kings 
of Sweden, Who eclips'd him as a warrior, none 
evereCclips'd him as a Monarch: It muſt be like- 
wiſe confeſs d, that he 'ſiipported' his misfortunes, 
and repaired them. He had failings; he committed 
faults; but Would thoſe who condemn him have 
equall'd him in the fame ſituation? 
The Ducheſs of Bur indy iticreas'd daily both 
in merit and favour. The praiſes that were be 
ſtow'd upon her ſiſter in Spain, inſpir'd her with 
an emulation, which redottbled her power of plea- 
ug She was not indeed 4 perfect beauty; but ſhe 
had an aſpect like her ſon, afine perſon, and a no- 
ble air. Theſe advantages” were adorned by her 
wit, and ſtill more by her extreme deſire of merit· 
0 1 55 | ing 
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ing the good opinion of the whole world. Like 
„Henrietta of England, ſhe was the idol and the 
model of the Court, but with a Higher rank; for 
mne ſtood next to the throne. France expected from 
che Duke of Burgundy a Government like that 
which the ſages of antiquity; have conceiv'd, the 
auſterity of which would be ſoftened by the graces 
of this Princeſs, which were better form'd to-reach 
the heart than the ohiloſoph of her huſpand. The 
world knows how all! theſe hepes were deceived. 
It Mas the fate of Heis pagan, all his family periſh 
in France by untimiely deaths his wife at fiye and 
forty years -bf age, his only fow!at; fifty 3 and in 
April 1712, 4 year after this. Joſs, he ſaw his 
grandſon the Dauphin Duke of Burgundy, the Dau- 
Shineſs his wife, and their eldeſt ſon the Duke of 
Bretagne, carried in the ſame funeral car te St. 
Dennis, while the laſt of their children, who has 
ice aſcended, the throne, was in his cradle at the 
eint of death. The: Duke of Beryy;/ brother: to 
the Duke of Burgundy, followed them two years 
aſter ; and his daughter, at the ane, time; Was 
carried from her cradle to the tomb. 
Iheſe intereſting loſſes left ſo dbey an el. 
4 in the hearts of — people, that in the mi- 
nority of Lewis XV, I have ſeen many perſons 
who could not ſpeak of them without tears. In 
the midſt of ſo many ſudden deaths, none ſeemed 
o much to Sr compaſſion 28 he who Was 
neareſt aſcending the/throne. 

The ſame ſuſpicions which the denthy of Ma- 
As and of Maria Louifa, Queen of Spain, had 
occaſioned, now reviv'd with à fury that had ne 
example. The ,exceſs of the public ſorrow might 
have been almoſt an excuſe for ſuch a calumny, 
if it could have been excus' d. It was - madneſs 
to think, that any one had murdered ſo many of 
e family, and left that ſingle perſon alive 


Who 


— 
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who alone had power to revenge them. The ſick- 
neſs which carried off the . — of Burgundy, 
his wife and fon, was an epidemie purple fever. 
Above five: hundred perſons. "lied of this diſeaſe 
in leſs than a month at Paris. The Duke of Bour- 
bon, grandſon of the Prince of Conde, the Duke 
de la Trimouille, Madam de la Vrilliere, and 
Madam de Liſtenai, were ſeiz d with it at Court. 
The Marquis de Gondrin, ſon of the Duke d' 
Antin, died of it in two days; and his wife, the 
Counteſs de Toulouſe, Was at the point of death. 
This diſtemper ran thro' all France, and in Lor- 
rain deſtroy:d- the elder brothers of chat Francis 
Duke of 3 ordained one day to be Ener. | 
and to reſtore; the Houſe of Auſtria. 
Nevertheleſs, a Phyſician named Bouden, 3 man. 
of pleaſure, ignorant and bold, having uttered theſe 
words: << We underſtand nothing of Toh ch diſeaſes: 
this was: enough to ſet the calumngt free from re- 
ſtraint. ; 3 ee li d 
The Prince had a laboratory, and. among other 
arts, ſtudied. Chemiſtry. This was conſidered; as 
a proof not to be conteſted. . The public outery 
was ſo terrible, one muſt have ag a witneſs af 
it, to have believed it. Many writings, and ſome 
wretched hiſtories of Lewis XIV ,- would per 
tuate theſe ſuſpicions, if thoſe Who axe o tr 8 aur 
formed did not take care to diſcredit them. 
venture to ſay, that as I have long been Eubble of of 
the injuſtice of mankind, I have taken great pains 
to know the truth. What follows has been often 
repeated to me by the Marquis de Canillac, one of 
the honeſteſt men in the kingdom, and intimately 
acquainted with the ſuſpected Prince, of whom be 
had afterwards much reaſon to complain. The 
Marquis, in the midſt of this public clamour,. em 
to ſee him in his palace. He found him extended 
on the floor, ſhedding tears, and diſtracted with 


deſpair. 
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deſpair. His Chemiſt Homberg ran to ſurrender 
 hiraſelf-priſoner- at the Baſtille; but they refuſed 
to receiye him, without orders. The Prince him- 
ſelf, (could it be believed?) in the exceſs of his 
ſorrow, demanded to be put in prifon, that his in- 
nocence might be cleared by judicial forms. His 


mother alſo requeſted the ſame cruel juſtification. 


The letter de cachet was made out, but not ſigned : 
and the Marquis de Canillac alone, amidſt theſe 


violent emotions, preſerved moderation enough to 


de ſenſible of the conſequentes of ſuch a deſperate 
ſep. ''He' prevailed: upon the Prince's mother to 
oppoſe this ignominious letter de cachet. The Mo- 
narch who granted it, and his nephew who de- 
manded it, were both equally wretched. 
Lewis in public ſuppreſs'd his grief. He endea- 
voured to appear as uſual: but in ſecret, the reflec- 
tion of ſo many miſeries pierced him to the heart, 
and threw him into convulſions. He was aflited 
with all theſe domeſtic loſſes at the end of an un- 
at a time when famine deſolated the kingdom; but 
he was never ſeen to ſink a moment under his afflic- 
| The reft of his life was very melancholy. The 
diſorder of the finances, which it was not in his 
power to remedy, alienated. people's hearts; and 


the entire confidence he repoſed in Father le Tel- - 
lier, a man too violent, completed the diſguſt. 


One thing was very remarkable; the public, which 
pardoned him all his miſtreſſes, could not forgive 
him his Confeſſor. The three laſt years of his life, 
ia the opinion of moſt of his ſubjects, obſcur d the 
glory of all his former great or memorable actions. 
Deprived of almoſt all his children, his fondneſs 


for the Duke of Maine and the Count de Toulouſe, 
his natural ſons, redoubled, and induced him, in 
1 7ts, to give them the rights, honour, rank and 


name 
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name of Princes of the blood, by an edi& which 

was regiſtered without any remonſtrance. By this 
edi he confirmed the crown to their families, on 


failure of all the Princes of the blood of France, 
by the natural law, the ſeverity of 
poſitive laws, which deprive children born out of 


thus m 


— of all right to paternal ſucceſſion. Kings 
diſpenſe with that law. He i ed that he might 


imagin 
do for his on blood what he had done for mT 
in 


of his ſubjects; at leaſt, that he might carry 
favour of two of his children what had paſſed the 
Parliament without oppoſition for the Princes of the 
Houſe of Lorrain. However, murmurs were raiſ- 
ed. The fuit that was, after his death, commen- 


ced by the Princes of the blood againſt the legiti- 


mated Princes, is well known. have how- 
ever preſerved to themſelves and thety children the 
honours given them by Lewis. The fate of their 
pr muſt depend beep time, upon merit, and 
upon fortune. 4, 

Lewis XIV, at bir return from Marli et the 
middle of Auguſt 1715, was —_— with that ill- 
neſs which ended his days _ ſwelled, and- 
a mortification to 2 ith The Earl of 


Stair, Ambaſſador from England, laid a wager, 


according to the cuſtom of his country, that the 
King would not live out the month of September. 


to Marli 


The Duke of Orleans, who in his; 


had been abſolutely alone, was now ſurrounded by 


all the Court. An Empyric, in the laſt days of 
the King's illneſs, gave him an elixir which re- 
ſtored his ſtrength : he eat; and the quack affirmed' 
he would recover him. The jcroud which had en- 
circled the Duke of Orleans inſtantly dif 


« Tf the King eats a ſecond time,” ſaid the Duke i 


of Orleans, we ſhall have no- body with us.” 

The diſeaſe, however, was mortal. — 

were taken to give the Regency, with abſolute au- 
. 3 thority, 
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thority, t the Duke of Orleans. The King, by 
his laſt will, depoſited in Parliament, had leſt it 
him under great limitations, or rather placed him 
only at the head of the Council of Regency, in 
which he was only to have the caſting voice. Vet 
he told him, 7 — rent to you all the rights given 
you by your birth. He did not think that there was a 
fundamental law, which gave the preſumptive. heir 
to the crown an unlimited power during a mino- 
rity. \ This ſupreme authority, which may be a- 
buſed, is dangerous: but divided power is yet 
more ſo. He imagined, that having been ſo well 
obeyed in his life, he ſhould be equally abſolute 
after his death, and forgot that the will of his own 
father had been diſre garde. 
It is generally known with what greatneſs of ſoul 
he beheld the approach of death. I thought, ſaid 
he to Madam de Maintenon, it was more difficult 
to die. To his domeſtics he ſaid, Why do you weep ? 
did you believe me immortal? He gave orders with 
great tranquillity concerning many things, even 
for his funeral ſolemnity. Whoever has many 
witneſſes of his death always dies with courage. 
Lewis XIII, in his laſt illneſs, had ſet the de 
profundis to muſic, which was to be ſung at his fu- 
neral. The greatneſs of ſoul with which Lewis 
XIV approached his laſt moments, was diveſted of 
that oſtentation diffuſed over his whole life: and 
he carried this ſo far as even to confeſs his faults. 
His ſucceſſor has always preſerved in writing, at 
the head of his bed, the remarkable words this 
Monarch ſaid to him, holding him between his 
arms as he lay in his bed. They are not ſuch as 
have been related in all the hiſtories. The following 
is a- faithful copy of them : You are ſoon going 
te to be King over a great kingdom: what I miofl 
_ << earneſtly recommend to you is, never to forget 
e the obligations you have to God; remember 
333838 that 


ce that it. is ta N * Endea- 
« your. to preſerve peace with Neur. neighbours: 
<<, have bern too fond of war: imitate me not 
ee in that, no more than in my too great expences. 
66 Tele advice in all things; endeavour to diſtin- 
guiſh the beſt, and by follow it. Relieve - | 
— people as ſoon as you can, and do What 
<q have had hy misfottuns mat to be able to do 
cc 7 lle bin t ol. Tt 2e 9 
is cake. that theſe words did not a little 
coritributi towards that peace which, thirty years . 
after, Lewis XV gave to all his enemies. We 
then ſaw a victorious King, in order to keep his 
word, reſtore: all he had conquered, reinſtate all 
his Allies, and become the arbitrator of Europe, 
more by his diſintereſtedneſs than his victories. 
Altho' both the life and death of Lewis XV 
were glorious, he was not regretted ſo much as he 
deſerved. ; The love of novelty ; the approach of 
a minbrity, wherein every one promiſed himſelf a 
fortune z the affair of the  Conflitution, which ex- 
aſperated peoples minds, all contributed to make 
the news of his death be received with ſentiments 
which went farther than indifference. The ſame 
people who in 1686 beg' d of Heaven with tears 
the King's recovery, followed his funeral pomp 
with very different expreſſions. Tis pretended, 
that the Queen his —— ſaid to him one day 
when he was very young, My ſon, endeavour 
c to be like your grandfather; and not like your 
<« father. The King having aſked her the reaſon, 
cc It. is, ſaid ſhe, — that at the death of 
« Henry IV the people wept, and laughed at 
4 that of Lewis XII” However this might be. 
time, which matures che opinions of men, has 
ſtamped its ſeal upon his reputation; and notwith- 
ſtanding, all. that has been written againſt him, his 
name will never be pronounced without reſpect, 
Hir | nor 
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IE — him in Ts ar lis, we he 
him à good fon, without being governed by * 


mother; a good huſband, even without being 
ful; + good father, oh nn and. N 2— 
miable wi 


I have — oblerved in another o place, that 
he never ſpoke thoſe words which have been im- 
puted to him, when the firſt Gentleman of his 
88 and the Grand Maſter of his Wardrobe 
diſputed with each other for the honour of ſerving 
him; II bat does it fignify which of my valets: ſerves 
me? Such coarle d never proceed 
from a perſon ſo polite and ſo attentive to his beha- 
viour; and does not agree with what he ſaid to him 
one day concerhing his debts; My don't you peak 
to your frimdt. This was an expreflion of a very 


_ different kind, and was of itſelf of great value; 


but was accompanied with a preſent of fifty thou 
ſand crowns: It is not even true that he wrote to 
the Duke de Rocheſoucault, I make you my 
e compliments as your friend, upon the employ- 
et ment of Great Maſter of the Wardrobe, which 
I give you/as your King.” Hiſtorians have praiſ- 
ed him for this letter, not perceiving how indelicate 
and even how harſh it is for a maſter to call himfelf 
a maſter. This might have been proper in a letter 
to à rebellious ſubject, and might have been ſaid 
by Henry IV to the Duke of Maienne, before they 
were wholly reconciled. Roſe, the Secretary of 
the Privy Council, wrote this letter, and the King 
had too juſt a taſte to ſuffer it to be ſent. It was 


this err of of dae; that Ou him en te. 


bg All this is take? PER Atbdbess insel ent 
the miſcellanies of the ſars 9 and nn into | 
this hiſtory. 
vain- 
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vain-glorious inſcriptions which Charpentier, of the 
French Academy, had put on the pictures of le Brun 
in the gallery at Verſailles ; ſuch as the incredible paſ- 
Leg the Rhine, the — gas; conqueſt of Valenci- 
\The: King was ſenſible, that to ſay only, 
— raking of Valenciennes, the Paſſage of the Rhine, 
expreſs'd enough. Charpentier was in the right to 
adorn the monuments of our own country with in- 
ſcriptions in our own language. The only fault was 
flattery in the execution. | 
- Some \ anſwers. and-ſayings: of this Prince have 
been collected, which amount to little. It was 
ſaid, that when he had reſolved to aboliſh Calvi- 
niſm in France, he ſaid, My ather loved 
„ the Huguenots, and did not — them; my father 
& feared, but did emma: as for me, I nei- 
< ther love nor fear them.“ He always expreſs d 
himſelf nobly, and with great exactneſs, ſtudying 
to ſpeak as well as to act in public like a Sovereign. 
When the Duke of Anjou went to reign in Spain, 
the King, to expreis the union which was from that 
time to join the two nations, ſaid to him; 5 Re- 
<<. member there are now no Pyreneans. 
Nothing certainly can ſet his character in a truer | 
light, than the ſollawing paper, which is n 
his on hand writing. 

„Kings are oſten abliged: to. do things contrary 
<< to their - inclinations, and that claſh with the 
<< goodneſs of their nature. They ſhould be in- 
clined to do good; and they. muſt often puniſh 
% and undo perions to whom they are naturally fa- 
& vourably diſpoſed. The intereſt of the State 
<< ought to march at the head of all other conſide- 
<<, rations. They mult force their inclinations, and 
never put themſelves in a condition of being able 
<< to; reproach themſelves, that in any matter of im- 
6 portance they ages have done better. But ſome 
< private intereſts hade hindered. my , executing 
ee theſe reſolutions, and have crampcd the views 
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cc which I ſhould have had towards the grandeur, 
<« the proſperity, and the power of the State. There 


are often circumſtances that occaſion ſome per- 

plexity: there occur ſome delicate ones, which 
it is no eaſy matter to unravel. We have con- 
fuſed notions. As long as this is the caſe, we 
may ſuſpend our determinations: but after we 
have fixed our attention to any matter, and 
think that we ſee the beſt courſe that can be 
taken, we then ought to come to a reſolution. 


It was this that often made me ſucceed in my 
- undertakings. The faults which I have com- 


mitted, and which have given me infinite un- 
eafirieſs have been thro' complaiſance, and too 
ſupine condeſeenſion to the opinions of other 
people. Nothing is ſo dangerous as weakneſs 
of any kind whatſoever. To command over 


others, we muſt raiſe ourſelves above them: 


and after having liſtened to what comes from 
every quarter, we muſt decide by a final de- 


termination without prepoſſeſſion, and always 


conſidering that we muſt neither order, nor exe- 
cute, any thing that may be unworthy of our-' 
ſelves, of the rank we boldy or of the N 


deur of the State. 


e Princes who have good n and dome 6 
knowledge of buſineſs, whether by experience, or 
by ſtudy, and a great application to be duly qua- 


lifted, find ſo many different occaſions of ſhew- 


ing themſelves to the world, that they ought to 
take a particular care, and have an univerſal 
application to every . They muſt have a 


careful eye over themſelves, watch over their 


inclinations, and always be upon their guard 
againſt their temper. The office of a King is 
exalted, noble, and ſoothing to the imagination, 
when we are conſcious to ourſelves of being 


2” to the 12 of all the engagements it 
£6 re- 


4 
1 
Ot 
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requires: but it is not exempted from pains, 


front fatigues, and diſquiet. Incertitude ſome- 


times diſtracts: and when one has continued a, 


reaſonable time to examine an affair, he then 
muft determine, and fix upon that reſolution. 


which ſeems to him the beſt. 


= - 


„When one has the State in view, he labo 


cc 
ce 
ce 
cc 
cc 
c 


(e 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


cc. 


for himſelf: the proſperity of the one conſti- 
tutes the glory of the other. When the firſt is 
happy, exalted, and powerful, he who has oc-. 
caſioned it feels an inward complacency, which 


he is proud of; and conſequently he muſt have 


a higher reliſh than his ſubjects, in relation to 
himſelf and to them, of every thing that is moſt 
agreeable in life. When one is miſtaken, the 
fault muſt be repaired as ſoon as poſſible ; and 
let no conſideration, no not even goodnels itſelf, 
interpoſe, Fel 407 

« In 1671, the perſon” who was Secretary of 
State for foreigns affairs, died. He was a man 
of capacity, but not without faults : however, 
he filled up that important. employment with. 
ſuitable abilities. I was ſomething conſidering 
upon whom I ſhould confer this employment; 
and after having weighed the thing well, I con- 
cluded that a perſon. who had ſerved many years 
in Embaſſies *, was the fitteſt to fill the vacancy: - 
] recalled him home: my. choice was ap- 


proved by every body, which does not always 


happen. I put him in poſſeſſion of this poſt 
upon his return. I knew him only by charac- 
ter, and by the commiſſions I had charged him 


with, and which he had well acquitted himſelf 


of: but the employment that I intruſted him 
with, proved too vaſt and extenſive for his abi- 


6 lities. I was nothing the better for all che ad- 


* Monſieur de Pompone. 
. «© vantages 
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e vantages I might have laid hold on, and all that 
ce thro' complaiſance and goodneſs. At laſt I was 
é obliged to order him to retire, becauſe every 
<< thing that paſſed _— his hands loſt that 
4 grandeur and force requiſite in the execution of 
cc the orders of a King of France. Had I taken 
ec the reſolution of removing him ſooner, I ſhould 
cc have avoided the inconveniencies that have 
"<< befallen me, and I ſhould not have reaſon to 
cc reproach myſelf, that my complaiſance for him 
«© might have prejudiced the State. I have en- 
cc tered into this detail purpoſely, to give an in- 
cc ſtance of what I had before advanced.” | 
This precious monument, unknown *till now, 

is a teſtimony to poſterity of the rectitude and the 
magnanimity of his foul. One may even ſay, that 
he judges himſelf ſomewhat too ſeverely, and that 
he had no reproaches to make to himſelf on ac- 
count of Mr. de Pompone, ſince the ſervices of 
that Miniſter, and his reputation, had determined 
the Prince's choice, juſtified by the univerſal ap- 
probation of his people. And if he condemns him- 
ſelf upon his choice of that Miniſter, who had at 
leaſt the happineſs of ſerving in the moſt glorious 
times, what might he not have reflected on him- 
ſelf on the ſcorce of Mr. de Chamillard, whoſe 
Miniſtry was ſo unfortunate, and fo univerſally 
condemned ? 1 200 TSS 
| Lewis XIV had written many memoirs in this 
ſtrain, either to call himſelf to private account, or 
for the inſtruction of the Dauphin Duke of Bur- 
ndy. Theſe reflections came after the events. 
fle had come nearer that perfection, to which he 
had the merit to aſpire, if he could have framed 
to himſelf a Philoſophy ſuperior to ordinary Poli- 
tics and prejudices : a Philoſophy which, in the 
courſe of ſo many ages, is ſeen practiſed by fo few 
Sovereigns, and which is excuſable in Kings to be 
| 1gnorant 


- 
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ignorant of, ſince ſo many private perſons are ſtran- 
gers - tot. 

. This is part of the inſtructions which he gare 
to = grandſon Philip V, at his ſetting out for 

He wrote them in a hurry, with a negli- 

ence . diſcovers the ſoul much better than a 
ſtudied diſcourſe. We diſcover in em both . 
Father and the King. 

Love the Spaniards, and all your ſubjects at- 
* tached to your crown and to your perſon. Do 
<< not prefer thoſe that flatter you moſt. Eſteem 
c thoſe who, for your good, will venture to diſ- 
c pleafe you: theſe are your true friends. 

„Make your ſubjects happy; and with this 
„ view do not go to war, but when you are forced 
eto it, and after you have thoroughly examined, 
and maturely weighed the reaſons of it in your 
& Council. 

Endeavour to put your Finances upon a good 
« footing. Keep a watchful eye over the Indies 
« and your fleets. Mind the commerce. Live 
in a ſtrict union with France: nothing being fo 
« advantageous to both powers as this union, which 
6 nothing « can reſiſt *. 

« When you are obliged to make war, put 
„ yourſelf at the head of your armies. 

Think of recruiting your troops in every * 
e ter, and begin with thoſe in Flanders. 

Never quit buſineſs for pleaſure; but ſet your- 
c ſelf a kind of rule, which will portion out fer 
<< you the proper times for liberty and diverſion. 

„Few are more innocent than that of hunting, 
e and the amuſement we take in ſome country 
palace, provided your expences in it do not run 


high. 
* We ſee he has been miſtaken in this conjecture. 
E 3 «© Give 


40 
ce 


ce 
cc 
ce 
cc 
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« Give great attention to thoſe that talk to you 
upon Cate: hear a great deal in the begin- 
ning, without deciding any thing. : 
When you have more knowledge, remember 
that it is your buſineſs to decide. But whatever 
experience you may have, hear always all the 
opinions and debates of your Council, before 
you proceed to that deciſion. 5 
% Do your utmoſt to know thoroughly well 
men of the greateſt conſequence, that you may 
employ them upon the occaſion. 


Let your Viceroys and Governors be always 


cc 
cc 
566 
40 


Spaniards. 


& Treat every body well. Never ſay an un- 
kind thing to any perſon : but diſtinguiſh men 
of quality and merit. LIPS 3 

„ Shew yourſelf grateful to the memory of the 
late King, and to all thoſe who were of opinion 


to call you to the ſucceſſion. 
«© Repoſe a great confidence in Cardinal Porto- 


carrero, and ſhew him how. kindly you take of 


him the condu which he has obſerved. | 
5 I think you ſhould do ſomething for the Em- 
baſſador who had the good fortune to demand 
you, and ſalute you firſt in quality of ſubject. 
Do not forget Bedmar who has merit, and 
is capable of ſerving you. © | 

& Put an entire confidence in the Duke d' Har- 


court. He is an able and an honeſt man, and 


will give you councils with a view only to your 
intereſt, - : EY | . 
« Keep all the French in order. 

* Uſe your ſervants well: but don't ſhew them 
too much familiarity, and ſtill leſs confidence. 
Make uſe of them as long as they behave well: 
diſmiſs them, when they commit the leaſt fault. 
Never take their part againſt the Spaniards. 


«© Have 
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Have no commerce with the Queen Dow- 
t .ager, but what you cannot diſpenſe yourſelf from: 
make her quit Madiid, and not depart the King- 
„ dom, Wherever ſhe is, keep a watchful eye 
over her conduct: prevent her meddling with 
„„ State affairs: ſuſpect. thoſe; who entertain too 
&. cloſe a correſpondence with her. 


„Always love your relations. Remember what 
<,,uncaſineſs they had at parting with you. Keep 
« up a continual correſpondence with them, both 
in great and ſmall affairs. Aſk of us what you 
„ Vyant or deſire to have, and is not to be found 

in Spain: we will obſerye the like conduct with 
e 355) | 1 | 
Never forget that you are a French-man, and 
«© what may, befall Iuʃ . 
„When you ſhall. have ſecured the ſucceſſion 
& of Spain by children, viſit your dominions. 

„Take a tour to Naples and Sicily. Paſs by Mi- 
s lan, and come to Flanders * ; which will give 
6 us the e of an interview. In the 

« mean time viſit Catalonia, Arragon, and other 
«© places. See what muſt be done for Ceuta. | 
„Throw ſome money among the people when 
32 Tau to Spain, particularly upon your entry 
into Madrid. 1 bd tiene 
Do not appear ſhocked at the extraordinary 
„ figures which you will meet with. Don't make 
a jeſt of them. Every country has its peculiar 
< cuſtoms : and you will ſoon become familiarized 
with what at firſt fight appeared to you . moſt 
« ſurpriſing. | „ 


This alone is ſufficient to confound ſo many hiſto- 
rians, who, upon unfaithful memoirs compoſed in Hol- 
land, have mentioned a ſuppoſed treaty (ſigned by 
Philip V. before his departure) by which this Prince 
yielded Flanders and the Milaneſe, to his grandfather. 


E 4 & Ayoid 


Avoid as much as you can to confer favours 
<< upon thoſe that give money to obtain them. 
„Give à propos, and liberally, and take no pre- 
“ ſents, except they are trifles. If ſometimes you 

cc cannot avoid the accepting of them, make more 
valuable ones to thoſe who conferred them, at 
the expiration of a few days. 

« Have a-caſket to lock up your private con- 
s -cerns, and never truſt the key out of "ow own 
hands. 

„ I conclude by one of the moſt important ad- 
<< vices that I can give you. Do not ſuffer your- 

ce ſelf to be governed. Act the maſter. Never 
c have a favorite nor prime Miniſter. Conſult 
and liſten to your Council, but decide yourſelf. 

* God, who has made you a King, will give you 
6 the neceſſary penetration, as long as your in- 
* tentions are upright.” ““? 

; Lewis XIV ha W dignity ao! exaciriefs 
than ſprightlineſs in his genius. A King ſhould, 
indeed, rather do than ſay memorable things. Who- 
ever is in an exalted ſtation, ſhould ſuffer no per- 
ſon to leave their preſence diſcontented, and ſhould 
make themſelves agreeable to all thoſe who ap- 
proach them. Tis not poſſible to confer: favours 
every moment; but *tis always eaſy to ſay things 
which pleaſe: this Lewis XIV had happily made 
habitual to him. Between him and his Court there 
was a conſtant interchange of all the graciouſneſs 
which majeſty could ſhew, without being degrad- 
ed; and all the arts which eagerneſs to ſerve, and 
Jolicitude to pleaſe, could produce, without abaſe- 
ment. With the women particularly he had a de- 
| licacy and politeneſs, which ſtill more increaſed 
that of his courtiers ; and with the men he never 
loſt an opportunity of ſaying thoſe things which 
fatter ſelf-love, excite emulation, and which make 

a deep impreſſion. 
1 he 
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The Ducheſs of Burgundy, when ſhe was very *© 
young, ſecing an Officer at ſupper who was ex- 
tremely ugly, was very loud in her ridicule of his 
perſon. Madam,” ſaid the King to her, {till 
louder, „ think him one of the handſomeſt 
„ men in my kingdom for he is one of the 
< bravelt.” . 

A General Officer, an 1 0 fort of 2 matt, - 
who had not ſoftened his temper even in the Court 
of Lewis XIV, had laſt an arm in an action, and 
 - complained to the King, who had however re- 
compenſed him as much as the loſs of an arm can 
be recompenſed : I wiſh, ſaid he, that I had Joſt 
the other, that I might ſerve your Majeſty no more. 
<< T ſhould then be ſorry,” ſaid Lewis, “both for 
« you and for myſelf.” Theſe words were fol- 
lowed by the grant of a favour. - 

He was ſo far from ſaying diſagreeable things, 
which are mortal wounds from the mouth of a 
Prince, that he did not allow himſelf even the 
gentleſt and moſt harmleſs raillery ; while private 
_ perſons every day practiſe the moſt miſchievous and 
cruel. He had ſkill, and took a pleaſure in little 
pieces of wit, in extemporary ſallies and ſongs 3 
and ſometimes occaſionally made little parodies 
upon the ſongs in faſhion ; ſuch as this + ; 


Chez mon cadet py frere, FY 
Le Chanceher Serrant | 
Not pas trop neceſſaire 3 
Et le ſage Boifrand 

E celui qui e plaire. 


My young brother don't much want Chancellor 
Serrant: : the wile Boitrand is the man he likes. 


And this, which 1 made one day, in in diſmĩſſing 
hi Council: 


„ | Ls 
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Te Conſeil a ſes yeux a beau ſe preſenter; 
Stet 1 doit ſa chienne, il quitte tout pour elle : 
Rien ne peut Parreter, 


Quand la chaſſe Pappelle. 


. No more Council when he ſees his bitch; for 
her ſake he quits every thing. Nothing can de- 
tain him, when hunting calls. os 


Theſe trifles ſerve at leaſt to ſhow, that intel- 
lectual amuſements made one of the pleaſures of 
his Court, that he entered into theſe pleaſures him- 
ſelf, and that he knew how to act the man in his 
private character, as well as the Monarch upon 


* 


the theatre of the world. 8 | 

His letter to the Arch-biſhop of Rheims, con- 
cerning the Marquis de Barbeficux, altho' writ in 
a ſtile extremely negligent, does more honour to 
his character than the moſt ingenious thoughts 
would have done to his wit. He had given this 
young man, who was fon to the Marquis de Lou- 
vois, the poſt of Secretary of war. Being ſoon 
diſguſted at the behaviour of his new Secretary, 
he was deſirous to correct him, without mortifying 
him too much. With this view, he addreſſed him- 
felf to his uncle the Arch-biſhop of Rheims : he 
intreated him to adviſe his nephew; and ſhewed 
himſelf a maſter informed of every thing, with the 
tenderneſs of a father. I know, ſaid he, what 
« I owe to the memory of Mr. de Louvois, but 
« if your nephew does not alter his conduct, I 
* ſhall be forced to do what I ſhall be ſorry for; 
„ but it will be neceſſary. He has talents, but 
« he does not make a good uſe of them; he en- 
© tertains the Princes too often at ſupper, inſtead 
« of doing bulineſs ; he neglects the public affairs 
« for his pleaſures, makes the Officers wait too 
| | 1 long 
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<« long in his anti- chamber, and ſpeaks to them 


„ haughtily, and ſometimes harſhly.” This is all 
that my memory furniſhes me with of this letter, 
the original of which I have formerly ſeen: it 


proves plainly, that Lewis was not governed by 


his Miniſters, as has been believed, but that he 


knew how to govern them. rag 
He loved praiſes, and it is to be wiſhed that a 
Prince may love them, becauſe he will then en- 


deavour to deſerve them: but Lewis XIV would 


not always approve them, when they were too 
groſs. When our Academy, which always gave 
him an account of the ſubjects they propoſed for 
their premiums, ſhewed him this: Mpbich of all the 
virtues of the King merits the preference © the King 
bluſhed, and would not ſuffer ſuch a ſubje& to be 


treated. He permitted the prologues of Quinaut, 


but this was when his glory was greateſt, at a 
time when his vanity. might be excuſed by that of 
the nation. Virgil, and Horace, thro* gratitude z 
and Ovid, thro* a defpicable meanneſs, laviſhed 


on Auguſtus praiſes ſtill more groſs, and if we 
think on the proſcriptions, more undeſerved. 


If Corneille had ſaid in Cardinal Richelieu's 


apartment to ſome ecurtiers that were preſent, Tell 


his Eminence that I am a better judge in poetry than 
he, that Miniſter had never forgiven him: and yet 


Deſprèaux made uſe of the very ſame expreſſion, 
quite aloud, in a diſpute concerning fome verſes 
which the King liked, and Deipreaux condemned. 


He is in the right of it, ſaid the King, he is a 
better judge than I. | ES | 
The Duke de Vendome. had about him one 


Villiers, one of thoſe men of pleature who make 
a kind of merit of a cynic liberty. He lodged 
him at Verſailles, in his apartment. He went ge- 


nerally by the name of Villiers Vendome. This 


man openly condemned Lewis XIV's taſte in every 


E 6 thing, 


thing, in muſic, in painting, in architecture, in 
gardening. If the King planted a grove, furniſhed 
an apartment, built a fountain, Villiers found every 
thing out of taſte, and expreſſed his diſlike in very 
unwary terms. It is ſtrange, ſaid the King, that 
Villiers has pitched upon my own houſe to come 
and laugh at every thing I do in it. Meeting him 
once in the gardens, well, faid he, ſhewing him 
one of his new plans, this doubtleſs has not the 
"happineſs to meet with your approbation. No, 
anſwered Villiers. However, rejoined the King, 
there are many perſons who are not ſo much diſ- 
pleaſed with it. That may be, ſaid Villiers, every 
one has his own way of thinking. The King 
ſmiled, and ſaid, it is impoſſible to pleaſe every 


body. | 
= One day as Lewis XIV was playing at Tric- 
Trac, there was a doubtful caſt, A diſpute en- 
ſued : the courtiers were filent : the Count of 
Grammont came in. Judge us, ſaid the King to 
him. Sir, anſwered the Count, you are in the 
wrong. How can you give it againſt me before 
you know the ſtate of the caſe? Don't you ſee, 
Sir, that had the thing been only doubtful, all 
' theſe Gentlemen would not have failed giving it 
in your favour? | N b 1 

The Duke d'Antin diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
age by a very ſingular art, which conſiſted in not 
ſaying agreeable things, but in doing them The 
King went to lye at Petitbourg, and found fault 
with a large walk of trees, which concealed the 
river from view; the Duke d' Antin cauſed them 
all to be cut down in the night. The King, on 
his awaking, was ſurpriſed that he no longer ſaw 
the trees he had diſliked : © *Tis becauſe your 
% Majeſty has diſliked them, that they are ſeen 
no more,” replied the Duke, = 
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Me have related in another place, that the ſame 


Duke obſerving. Aa large wood at the end of the 


canal at Fontainbleau, was not agreeable to the 
King, he in the minute when the King went out 


to take a walk, having every thing prepared before, 


ordered the wood to be cut down, and inſtantly 
all the trees fell together. This behaviour ſhewed 
the ingenious courtier, rather than the flatterer. 
Lewis XIV has been accuſed of an inſupport- 
able pride, becauſe the baſis of his ſtatues in the 
ſquares des Victoires, and that of Vendome, are 
ſurrounded with ſlaves in chains: but it was not 
him who cauſed thoſe ſtatues to be erected. That 
of the ſquare des Victoĩres is a monument of the 
reatneſs of ſoul, and the gratitude of the firſt 
| Marſhal de la Feuillade, to his maſter. He ex- 
pended in it five hundred thouſand livres, which 
makes near a million at preſent, and the city dou- 
' bled this ſum to make the ſquare regular. I have 
been always diſguſted at the injuſtice done to 
Lewis XIV, in imputing to him the pride of this 
ſtatue, and at the negligence ſhewn in not doing 
juſtice to the generolity of the Marſhal. Fes 
Theſe four ſlaves were all the talk: but they 


expreſſed the vices he ſubdued, rather than the na- 


tions he conquered : duelling aboliſhed by him, 
and hereſy deſtroyed : and the inſcriptions ſuffici- 
ently prove this. They alfo celebrate the union of 
the Seas and the peace of Nimeguen, and ſpeak 
of nothing but benevolent actions; nor has one of 
theſe ſlaves any thing that characteriſes the people 
conquered by. Lewis XIV: belides, tis an antient 
cuſtom in ſculptures, to put flaves at the feet of 
the ſtatues of Kings. It would be better, indeed, 
if they repreſented free and happy citizens there; 
but ſlaves may be ſeen at the feet of the good 
Henry IV, and Lewis XIII, at Paris; they are 
alſo to be ſeen at Leghorn, under the feet * I — 
2 man 
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dinand de: Medicis, who certainly never enſlaved 
any nation, and at Berlin, under the ſtatue of an 
Elector who repulſed the awedes, but never gained 
any conqueſts. 

The neighbours of the F rench, as — as them- 
ſelves, have with great injuſtice made Lewis XIV 
anſwerable for this cuſtom; the inſcription, viro 
immortali, to the immortal man, has been accuſed 
of idolatry, as if it ſignified any thing but the im- 
mortality of his glory. The inſcription of Viviani 
on his houſe at Florence, ædes à des date, a houſe 
given by a god, may be conſidered as more idola- 
trous: but it is only an alluſion to the ſurname of 


Deodatus, and to the verſe of Virgil, 
Deus nobis hec otra fecit. 


| With geile to the ſtatue in the ſquare of Ven- 
dotve, it was the eity which erected it. The King 
had deſtined the buildings of this ſquare - for his 
public library. The ſquare was larger, and had at 
firſt three fronts; which were thoſe of an immenſe 
palace, the walls of which were already built, 
ny the public misfortunes in 1701, obliged the 
to build houſes for private perſons, upon the 
ruins of this unfiniſhed palace. For the ſame rea- 
ſon the Louvre was never finiſhed: and the foun- 
tain and obeliſk, which Colbert intended to: raiſe 
over- againſt the front gate of Perrault, have never 
appeared but in a drawing. This was the cauſe 
a. the fine front gate of St. Gervais remained 
iſhed, and that moſt of the monuments of . 
Paris cannot be regarded but with regret... 
The nation was defirous that Lewis XIV. ſhould 
| prefer his Louvre and his capital, to the palace of 
Verſailles, which the Duke de Crequi called a fa- 
vourite without merit. Poſterity admires with gra- 


titude the great things he has done for the public: 
| but 
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but we cenſure as well as admire, when we ſee 
the grandeur and the defects of his palace in the 
country. ', 100010” ene EL 
From what we have related, it appears, that 
Lewis XIV, in every thing, loved grandeur and 
glory. A Prince who ſhould do as great things 
as Loui XIV, and ſhould ſtill continue modeſt, 
would be the firſt of Kings, and Lewis XIV the 
ſecond. + e OHA ING MEL le EU 
If on his death-bed he repented of having, for 
ſlight reaſons, engaged in war, it muſt be con- 
feſs'd that he did not judge by the events of them: 
for of all his wars, the moſt juſt and indiſpenſable. 
was that of 1701, and that alone was unſucceſs- 
ful. „ x 
By his marriage, beſides the Dauphin, he had 
two ſons and three daughters, who all died in their 
Infancy. His amours were more happy: only two 
of his natural children died in the cradle; eight 
others lived, were legitimated, and five had 
ſterity. Beſides theſe, he had a daughter, whom 
he did not acknowledge, by a young woman be- 
longing to Madam de Monteſpan. This daughter 
he married to De la Queue, a Gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Verſailles. A Nun of the con- 
vent of Moret was with great probability ſuſpected 
to be his daughter: ſhe was extremely brown, and 
in other reſpects reſembled him. The King, when 
he placed her in this convent, gave her twenty 
thouſand crowns. The notion the had of her 
birth, inſpired her with a haughtineſs, of which 
her ſuperiors complained. Madam de Maintenon, 
in a journey to Fontainbleau, called at the con- 
vent of Moret, and being deſirous to make this 
Nun more modeſt, ſhe did what ſhe could to 
make her abandon the opinion which cauſed her 
pride, “ Madam,” faid the Nun to her, “the 
5 « trouble 
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„ trouble a Lady of your high rank has taken to 


come hither on purpoſe to tell me I am not the 


King's daughter, convinces me that I am.” 
The convent of Moret ſtill remember this anec- 
dote. 

So many particularities may babe diſguſt a 
philoſophical reader; but curioſity, that weakneſs 
ſo common to mankind, deſerves a higher name, 
when it is employed upon times and perſons which 
poſterity regards with reſpect and admiration. 
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Laws, Civil Pol ie, ne . 
PLINE, Maxine, Sec. ve 


N order to do juſtice to thoſe who have done 
ſervice to the age in which they lived, we ought 
to conſider the ſtate of things at the time when they 


obtained the direction of affairs, that we may be 
able to form a true judgment of the improvements 
5 which they have made in their country :* and poſte- 


is for eyer obliged to them for the example 


which they have given, even tho? it ſhould ſür- 


paſs them. The glory which they juſtly receive 
from hence is their only recompence. It is certain, 
that a love of this glory animated Lewis XIV, 
when, after he began to govern alone, he under- 
took to reform his kingdom, adorn his Court, and 
bring the arts to a degree of perfection. 

He not only impoſed it upon himſelf as a uy 
to do bulineſs regularly with each of his Miniſters, 
but every perſon of character might obtain audi- 
ence of him; all his ſubjects had the liberty to 
preſent to him both their petitions and projects. 
The petitions were received by a Maſter of Re- 
queſts, who took an account of them, and then 
they were ſent to the Miniſters. Proje&s, when 
they were ſuch as deſerved conſideration, were ex- 
amined in Council, and their authors were fre- 


quently admitted, to diſcuſs their ſchemes with the 
Miniſters 
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Miniſters in the King's preſence. And thus, not- 
withſtanding the deſpotic power of the Prince, a 
"correſpondence 8 63875 between che throne 0 
the people. 8 2 
Lewis XIV now. mel And accu mid him- 
ſelf to labour; and this was ſo much the more 
painful as it was new to him, and as it muſt have 
been difficult to him to reſiſt the allurements of plea- 
ſure. He wrote the firſt diſpatches to his Embaſſa- 
dors himſelf: he frequently wrote down the ſub- 
| tance of the moſt important letters with his own 
hand ; and none wereever written in his name with- 
out being read to him. | | 
Colbert, after the fate of F ouquet, had ſcarce 
reſtored order in the finances, when the King diſ- 
charged his people from all thoſe taxes which they 
owes to him from the year 1647 to 1656 ; par- 
ticularly three millions of the land tax. he Kb 
ject was allo relieved from; many burdenſome taxes, 
to the amount of five hundred thouſand Crowns 
paid annually ; and it appears from hence, that the 
Abbe de Choiſi was either miſinformed, or very 
unjuſt in his aſſertion, that the taxes were not dimi- 
niſhed: for it is certain that they were diminiſhed 
by this remiſſion of dues, and this abatement ; tho 
by the good order which was now introduced, the 
product of them was augmented. 
The. eſtabliſhment of the general hoſpital was 
owing to the care of the firſt Preſident, de Bel- 
lievre, aided by the liberality of the Ducheſs d'Ai- 
guillon, and ſeveral citizens : and this eſtabliſhment 
was augmented by the King: who alſo cauſed 
others of the ſame kind to be erected in all the 
principal cities in the kingdom. 
The great roads, which till then had bees almoſt 
impaſſable, were no longer ſuffered to remain un- 
mended; and, b degrees, they became what they 


are now ay of ewis XV, the admiration of all 
— : 
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foreigners. Go out of Paris which way you will 
now, you may travel near forty leagues in hard, 
ſmooth alleys, bordered with trees: and tho' the 
antient Roman ways might have been more dura- 
ws they were not more ſpacious or more beau- 
tiful. E | : 
Colbert applied his genius more particularly to 
commerce, which was but weakly cultivated, and 
the firſt principles of which were unknown. The 
Engliſh, but more eſpecially. the Dutch, carried 
on almoſt the whole commerce of France in their 
ſhips : the Dutch in particular loaded their veſſels 
with our commodities, and diſtributed them through- 
out Europe. But the King, in 1662, began to 
exempt his ſubjects from an impoſt, called the right 
of freight paid by all foreign veſſels ; and he ena- 
| bled them to tranſport their merchandizes them- 
ſelves at a leſs expence, which made our mari- 
time commerce ſoon begin to increaſe. The 
council of commerce, which ſtill ſubſiſts, was then 
eſtabliſhed ; and the King preſided in it every fort- 


% 


night. 
Dunkirk and Marſeilles were declared free ports 
and this privilege ſoon drew the commerce of the 
Levant to Marſeilles, and that of the North to 

Dunkirk. | 

A Weſt-India Company was formed in 1664 ; 
and alſo one for the Eaſt-Indies the ſame year. Till 
then, the luxury of France had been tributary to 
the induſtry of Holland. The timid, ignorant, 
and narrow-thoughted partizans of the old œco- 
nomy, in vain declaimed againit a commerce, 
wherein money, which is permanent, was conti- 
nually exchanged for goods, which are periſhable. 
They did not conſider, that theſe India commo- 
+ dities were become neceflary, and would have been 
i; purchaſed of foreigners at a higher price. It is 
. true, that more money is carried to the 1 
MO than 
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than is brought from thence, and that Europe is 
impoveriſh'd by this commerce: but then this mo- 
ney comes from Peru and Mexico; it is the price 
of our cqmmodities, which are tranſported to Ca- 
diz; and more of this money remains in France, 
than is abſorbed by the Eaſt-Indies. . 
Te King gave more than ſix millions of our 
preſent money to this Company, and excited per- 
ſons of fortune to engage in it. The Queens, the 
Princes, and the whole Court furniſhed two mil- 
lions of che money of account of that time. The 
ſuperior Courts furniſnhed twelve hundred thouſand 
livres, the Financers two millions, city the Compa- 
nies ſix hundred and fifty thouſand livres: in fine, 
If whole nation imitated the example of their 
be ng. ; T 7 . 
This company has conſtantly ſubſiſted, ever ſince 
that time; for though the Dutch took Pondicherry 
in 1694, after which the commerce. of the Ealt- 
Indies declined; yet in our days, this commerce 
has revived with greater vigour. Pondicherry is 
become the rival of Batavia; and this India Com- 
pany, which was with great difficulty founded by 
the indefatigable labour of the Great Colbert, be- 
ing revived in our time, through ſome very extra- 
ordinary revolutions, is now become one of the 
greateſt reſources of the kingdom. The King alſo 
formed a Northern Company in 1669, and eſta- 
bliſhed funds for its ſupport, in the ſame manner 
as for the Indies. It evidently appeared then, that 
commerce was not diſhonourable: for the Monarch 
himſelf, and the greateſt of his Nobles, in imita- 
tion of his example, intereſted themſelves in it. 

The Weſt India company was not leſs encoura- 
ged than the others: and of all the funds the King 
furniſhed the tenth. 

He granted a bounty of thirty livres per ton, 
-upon exportation, and forty upon importation : and 
h whoever 
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whoever built ſhips, in any of the ports of the king- 
dom, receiv'd five livres for every ton which their 
veſſels were capable to carry. 5 Fe 

We cannot enough admire, that the Abbé de 
Choiſi ſhould condemn theſe eſtabliſhments in his 
memoirs, which ſhould be read with diffidence. 
We are now perfectly ſenſible of what the Mini- 
{ter Colbert did for the good of the kingdom: but 
then we knew it not. He laboured for the ungrate- 
ful; and ſuch an animoſity was raiſed againſt him 
in Paris, for the ſuppreſſion of ſome annuities upon 
the Hotel de Ville, which had been purchaſed at a 
low price ſince the year 1636, and for the diſcredit 
into which the exchequer orders fell, from their 
having been laviſhed under the preceding Miniſtry, 
as all the good which he did to the public in general 
could not counterbalance. There were more cits 
than good citizens ; few perſons extended their: 

views fo far as the public good. No one is ignorant, 
how much private intereſt faſcinates the eyes, miſ- 
leads the underſtanding, and ebſtrutts the intereſts, 
not only of a ſimple merchant, but of a Company, 
and even a whole city. The coarſe reply made 
by a merchant named Hazon (who being conſulted 
by this Miniſter: ſaid : You beer the Machine over- 
turned on one fide, and you have overturned it on the 
other,) was cited with applauſe when I was young; 
and this anecdote may be ſtill found in Moreri. ; 
That philoſophical ſpirit, which was at laſt intro- 
duced into France, corrected the vulgar prejudices, 
and perfect juſtice was at laſt done to the memory of 
this great man. He had the ſame regularity as the 
Duke de Sully, and his views were much more ex- 
tenſive. The Duke was ſkilled only in the arts of 
ceconomy ; but Colbert was the founder of very 
great and uſeful eſtabliſhments. 
There was almoſt an univerſal reparation, or 
even a ecreation in his time, The reduction of in- 
tereſt 


—— + 
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tereſt in 1665, demonſtrated the largeneſs of our 
circulation. Lewis XIV was deſirous to render his 


kingdom richer and -more populous : to effect this, 
marriages in the provinces. were encouraged, by ex- 


empting all thoſe who ſhould marry at the age of 


twenty, from paying any taxes for the ſpace of five 
years : and every father of a family, having ten chil- 
dren, was exempted for his whole life, becauſe he 
contributed more to the State, by his children's la- 
bour, than he could have done by. paying the tax. 
This rule ought to have been for ever obſerved 


without alteration. | . 
From the year 1663, to 1672, every year of 
his Miniſtry was diſtinguiſhed by the eftabliſhment 
of ſome manufactory. Fine cloths, which before 
had been purchas'd of the Engliſh and Dutch, were 
made at Abbeville. 'The King advanced two thou- 
ſand livres to the manufacturer, for every loom 
which he employ'd, beſides other conſiderable gra- 
tifications. In the year 1669, forty four thouſand 
and two hundred looms were computed to be in the 
kingdom. The manufactures of ſilk being brought 
to great perfection, produced a commerce of more 
than fifty millions of that time; and the profit ari- 
ſing from it, was not only greatly ſuperior to the 
purchaſe of the neceſſary filk, but by the culture 


of filk-worms, the manufacturers were enabled 


to do without foreign ſilk, for the chain of their 
ſtuffs. | | 
In the year 1666, as fine glaſſes began to be 
made as thoſe of Venice, which till then had con- 
ſtantly furniſhed all Europe; and they were ſoon 
after made of a ſize and beauty ſuperior to any 
made elſewhere. The carpets of Turkey and Per- 


ſia were ſurpaſſed in the Savonnerie; and the ta- 


peſtries of Flanders were exceeded by thoſe manu- 
factured at the Gobelins. This vaſt incloſure call- 


ed the Gobelins, was at that time filled with up- 
wards 
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wards of eight hundred workmen, of which three 
hundred were lodged in the place. The works were 
directed by the beſt painters, either after their own. 
deſigns, or thoſe of the old Italian maſters: and 
beſides the tapeſtries, many curious kinds of Mo- 
ſaic works were made, and the art of inen Was 
brought to perfection. 
Another manufacture e this of — 4 Gobe- 
lins, was alſo eſtabliſned at Beauvais; the manager 
of which had the direction of fix hundred work- 
men, and he received a preſent from the 6 Ning, of 
ſixty thouſand livres. 
| Sixteen hundred women and girls v were employ- 
ed in making laces: thirty of the moſt ſkilful of 
whom were brought from Venice and two hundred 
out of Flanders; and they were encouraged by a 
preſent of thirty ſix thouſand livres. | | 
The manufacture at Sedan for cloth, and that of 
| tapeſtries at d' Aubuſſon, er were in a declining | 
ſtate, were reſtored., , 
The Miniſtry purchaſed. in En gland the ſecret : 
of that ingenious machine, by 3 of which 
ſtockings are made, ten times quicker than by the 
knitting needles. Wrought iron, ſteel, fine ear- 


then wares, Morocco leather, which had always 


been brought from abroad, were made at home. 
But certain Calviniſts, who, were poſſeſſed of the 
ſecret of wrought iron and ſteel, carried it out of 
the kingdom with them in 1686, and communi- 
cated it to other nations. s 
The King every year purchaſed ſome of all the 
fineſt of theſe manufactures, to the amount of about 
four hundred thouſand livres; of which he made 
preſents. | | | 
'The city of Paris was then greatly AK, to 
what it is now; it was neither well lighted, guard- 
ed, nor cleaned: neceſſary funds were wanted for 
the continual. cleaning of the ftreets, for the illu- 
mination 
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mination formed every night by five thouſand ta- 
pers, for paving the whole, for building two new 
wharfs, reparing the others, and for eſtabliſhing - 


a continual watch, both of horſe and foot for the 
ſecurity of the city. The King took the care of 
all this, and eſtabliſhed funds to defray the neceſſa- 
ry expences. In 1667 he created a Magiſtrate, 
whoſe ſole duty was to preſide over the civil go- 


vernment of the city. Moſt of the great cities of 


Europe have ſcarce imitated theſe examples till long 
after, and none have equal'd them. There is not 
a City in Europe pav'd ſo well as Paris, and Rome 
itſelf is not lighted at all. 
All things advanced to ſuch perfection, that the 
ſecond of the Lieutenants of the Police of Paris, 
acquired in that poſt a reputation, which placed 
him in the rank of thoſe who have done honour 
to this age: he was indeed a man whoſe genius was 


capable of every thing. He was afterwards in the 


Miniſtry, and would have made a good Comman- 
der in the army. The place of Lieutenant of the 


Police was beneath his birth and merit: neverthe- - 


leſs, he gained greater reputation in it, than in 
the ſhort and conſined Miniſtry which he obtained. 
towards the end of his life. n 
It may be proper here to obſerve, that Monſieur 
d'Argenſon was by no means the only perſon of the 
ancient Nobility, who acted as a Magiſtrate. 
France is almoſt the only kingdom in Europe, in 
which the antient Nobility have frequently appear- 
ed in the long gown : almoſt all the other nations, 
through a remainder of Gothic barbarity, ſeem ſtill 
to be ignorant of the dignity of this profeſſion. 

The King, from the year 1661, conſtantly car- 
ried on his buildings at the Louvre, St. Germains, 
and Verfailles.: and private perſons, in imitation: of 
his example, rais'd a thouſard beautiful and com- 

modious edifices in Paris; the number of which 
Was 
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was ſo prodigiouſſy increaſed, that adjacent to the 
Palace Royal, and St. Sulpicius, two new cities 
were formed in Paris, greatly ſuperior to the old. 
Magnificent ' coaches, adorned with fine glaſſes, 
and ſuſpended in the moſt eaſy manner, were then 
invented; ſo that a citizen of Paris might go about 
this great city with more pomp, and luxury, than 1 
was diſplay'd by the firſt Romans when they went 9 
in triumph to the Capitol. This cuſtom which was 
firſt begun in Paris, was ſoon introduced into all the 
nations of Europe, and becoming e was no 
longer conſidered as luxury. 8 
Few XIV had a taſte for architefiuts? Bar- 
dening, and ſculpture : and his taſte in all theſe? 
was great and noble. In 1664, when the Comp- 
elbe eneral Colbert obtained the direction of 
the buildings, which is properly the dtrection of i 
the arts, — A lied himſelf to ſecond his maſter's 
deſigns. e firſt work neceſſary to be done, was 
to Eniſh ws Lore Francis Manſard, one of the 
teſt architects France ever had, was choſen to 
conſtruct the vaſt edifices which were projected; 
but he refuſed the employ, unleſs he might have 
the liberty to do over again what mould appear to 
bim defective in the execution. This diffidence of 
himſelf, which might have occaſioned great expen- 
CES, cauſed him to be excluded; and the Chevalier 
Bernini was ſent for from Rome his name was de- 
lebrated for the colonnade which ſurrounds | the 
church of St. Peter; for the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Conſtantine, and for the Navonne fountain. He 
was furniſhed with equipages for his journey, and 
was conducted to Paris as a perſon who came to 
do honour to the kingdom. Beſides five louis-Pors 
a-day, which were paid him during the eight 
months he ſtay'd in France, he received a preſent 
of fifty thouſand crowns, a penſion of two thou- 
3 ſand crowns, and one of five hundred for his ſon. 
Vor. II. F This 
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This generoſity of Lewis XIV to Bernini, was 
| | Ha even than that of Francis I to, Raphael. 
mini, through a principle of gratitude, after- 
wards made an equeſtrian ſtatue of the wk at- 
Rome, which is ſtill. to be ſeen at Verſailles. 
on his arrival at Paris with ſo much ceremony, as 
2 only perſon worthy to be employed by ewis 
e Was . urpriſed to ſee the deſign 
= Ho front of the uvre, on the ſide of 1 
Germain VAuxerrois, which became food 9 


in the execution, one of the moſt au 
ments of architecture in the world. ue delay. 


had been made by Claudius Perrault, and Was ek. 


ecuted by Lewis le Vau and d'Orbay y. He 9. 
invented the machines by which to convey thoß N 
ſtones of fifty. two feet in length, of which the 
front of this majeſtic edifice is formed. We Renee. 98 
times go a great way in ſearch of what we have at 
home. There is not one of the palaces at Rome, 
whoſe entrance is comparable to this of the Louvre; 
for which we are obliged to this Perrault, whom 
Boileau attempted to turn into ridicule. Thoſe 
Which are ſo celebrated, are not, by the general 
voice of travellers, ſuperior to the caſtle of Mai- 
ſons, which Francis Manſard built at fo, ſmall an 
expence. Bernini was magnificently rewarded, tho” 
he did nat. deſerve it; for he only; gave deſigns 
which were never executed... FOES | 
The King, at the ſame time When he carried | 
on the works at the Louvre, the completion of 
which was ſo ardently deſired; when he was build- 
ing a city at, Verſailles, near that palace which has 
colt ſo. many millions; when he was building Tri- 
anon, Varl. and embelliſhing ſo .— — edi- 
fices ; 2 ala completed .the Obſervatory, which had 
commefced in 1666, at the time when he 
| Academy of Sciences. But the mo- 


. ich for its ulefulneſs, greatneſs. and 15 
1 culty, 
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culty, is the moſt glorious, was the canal of 


, which [joins the two ſeas, and (falls into 


the port of Cette, conſtructed purpoſely to receive 
its waters. All theſe works were commenced in 
1664, and they were continued without" interrup- 


tion to 1681. The foundation of the Invalids, 


and the chapel of that building; which is the moſt 
beautiful in all Paris; and the eſtabliſhment of St. 
_ Cyr, which is the laſt of the numerous works 
erected by this Monarch, are alone ſufficient to 
render his name revered. Four thouſand ſoldiers 
and a great number of Officers, who in one of 
theſe great aſylums find comfort in their old age, 
and relief for their wounds and their wants; two 
hundred and fifty female children of noble parents, 
who in the other receive an education ſuitable to 
their birth, are ſo many voices which celebrate the 
name of Lewis XIV. The - eſtabliſhment df St. 
Eyr will be ſurpaſſed be that which Lewis XV is 

forming for the education of five hundred geutle- 
men; but this, inſtead of obliterating the memory 
of St. Cyr, revives it. It is the art of doing good 
which is brought to perfection. 

Lewis XIV was at the ſame time defiloes: 70 40 
things of greater and more general uſe; but the- 
execution of which was more difficult. He 
to reform the laws, and directed the Chancellor 
Seguier, nents on, Talon, Bignon, and more 
particularly the Counſellor of State Puſſort, to uſe 
their endeavours for this purpoſe. - He preſided 
ſometimes in their aſſemblies, -and the year 166%, 
was at once the epocha of his firſt 1228 1 ari@ his 
firſt conqueſts. The civil ordinance appeared firſt," 
then the laws of the waters and foreſts, „then the 
ſtatutes for all manufactures, the criminal ordi- 
nance, the commercial code, and that for the ma- 
rine : all theſe ſucceeded one another annually. 
| There: was even a new juriſprudence eſtabliſhed in- 
2 favour 
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favour of the Negroes of our colonies; a ſort of 
men, Who had e before: . the Tights of. 
humanity- | ; 
A 3 3 in the laws is not to be 
acquired by a Sovereign. But the King being in- 
ſtructed in the principal, he poſſeſſed the ſpirit of 
them, and knew when to execute or reſtrain them 
properly. He frequently judged the cauſes of his 
ſubjects, not only in the Council of the Secretaries 
of; State, but in that which is called the Council 
af parties. We have two celebrated judgments 
of his, wherein he decided a himſelf. 12 
The firſt was a cauſe in 16 o, between him and 
certain inhabitants of Paris, who had built upon 
his ground. He gave ſentence in their favour, by 
adjudging the houſes to remain in their poſſeſſion, 
together with his ground, which he gave to them. 
The other was concerning a Perſian named Rou- 
pli, "whoſe. merchandizes had been ſeiz d by the 
King's officers. in 1687. He ordered every thing 
to be reſtored to him, and made him a preſent of 
three thouſand. crowns. Roupli carried his admi- 
ration and gratitude into his own country. And. 
when the Perſian Embaſſador, Mehemet Rizabeg, 
was at Paris, we ſound that the fame of this . 
had reached his ears long before. E 
The abolition of duelling was one of the l 
ſervices done to the nation. Theſe combats had 
formerly been authoriſed by our Kings, by the 
Parliament itſelf, and even by the Church; and 
though they had been forbid ſince the reign of 
Henry IV, this barbarous cuſtom continued to be 
more common than ever. The famous due of the 
la Frettes, of four againſt four, in 1663, deter- 
mined Lewis XIV no longer to ſuffer them. His 
ſeaſonable ſeverity, by degrees, corrected not only 
his own kingdom, but even bis neighbours, who ö 
conformed to this good „ after having 8 { 
imitate 
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imitated our bad ones. Duels in Ea are 2 
hundred times leſs common "gy than under the 
reign of Lewis XIII. 

Je was the legiſlator both of his people and 1 
mies. It is ſtrange, that before his time, we had 
no notion of 1 cloathing the troops. 
It was he, who in the year of his adminiſtra» 
tion, ordered each regiment to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the colour of its cloathing, or other different marks: 
and this regulation was ſoon followed by all other 


nations. He it was who inſtituted Brigadiers, and 


introduced thoſe regulations into his houſhold troops, 


which ſtill continue. He made a company of Muſ- 
queteers of Cardinal Mazarin's guards, and fixed 


the number of men at five 3 in the two 


companies, to which he gave the uniform en 


they ſtill wear. 


Under his reign there was no Conſtable, nor 
| any. Colonel-General of the infantry, after the 
death of the Duke d'Epernen: their power ap- 
proached too near to that which Lewis XIV Was 


deſirous, and indeed ought to have himſelf. The 


Marſhal de Grammont, who was only camp- ma- | 


ſter of the French guards under the Duke d'Eper- 


non, and took his orders from this Colonel-Gene- 


ral, no longer took them from any but the King, 
and was the firſt who had the title of Colonel of 
the guards. He made thefe Colonels: himſelf at 
the head of their own regiment, 7 giving them 
with his own hand a gilt gorget and pike; and a 
ſpontoon when the uſe of pikes was aboliſhed. He 
inſtituted the Grenadiers, at firſt only to the num- 
ber of four in each company in the King's regi- 
ment, which was of his own creation: afterwards 


he formed a company of Grenadiers in each of the 


regiments of. infantry, and two in the French 


guards, which now have three. He greatly aug- 


mented the Dragoons, and gave them a Colonel 
1 Gene- 
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Seneral. We cannot here omit to mention the 

eftabliſhment of mares. and ſtalions for breeding in 
1667, which had been abſolutely neglected. before, 
A the createſt ſervice. ai the 
cav . 91 

The uſe of che bayonet at the 65 ok the 9171 
guet was introduced by him. It was ſometimes 
uſed before, but this was only in a few companies, 
and. not with regularity,. Its uſe was entirely at 
| the will of the *; and pikes were conſider- 
ed as the moſt formidable weapon. The. firſt re- 
giment which had bayonets, and were exerciſed 
In the uſe of them, was that of the F Wiles, efta- 
bliſhed 1 in 1671. 3 
The manner in which the artillery i is now ſerved 
is entire] 11 to him. He inſtituted academies 
for it at Douai, and afterwards at Metz and Straſ- 
bourg: and the regiment of artillery was at laſt 
filled with Officers who were almoſt all capable to 
conduct a ſiege. All the magazines of the king- 
dom were ſtored, and were annually furniſhed with 
eight hundred thouſand pounds of powder. He 
formed a regiment of Bombardiers and another of 
Huſſars; which laſt, before his time, had been 

only in the troops of our enemies. 
| 54 1688, he eſtabliſhed thirty regiments of mi- 
nia, which were raiſed and equipped by the com- 
munities, and were practiſed in the military exer- 
ciſe, at times when it would not retard their cul- 
tivation of the lands. 9 

Companies of Cadets were maintained in moſt 
of the frontier towns, where they were taught the 
mathematics, drawing, and all the exerciſes; and 
did the duty of ſoldiers. But this continued only 
ten years; for the difficulty of forming ſuch a num- 
ber of youth, at laſt deſtroy'd the inſtitution. But 
the corps of Engineers, which the King formed, 
mon to which he gave rules, which it ſtill obſerves, 


will 
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will always continue, The art of fortifying tow! 
was brought to perfection under his reign, 8 the 
Marſhal de Vauban and his pupils, who ſurpaſſed 
Count Pagan. He either conſtructed or repaired 
the fortifications of a hundred and fifty towns. 
To maintain military diſcipline, he appointed In- 
ſpectors-General, and afterwards Directors, whoſe 
duty was to review, examine, and give an account 
of the troops : and from their reports it appeared, 
whether the military commiſſioners had done their 


dut 
= Hei inſtituted the order of St. Liwis: an honour 
which'is frequently more defixed than pecuni⸗ 1 
'wards, The hoſpital for invalids compleat 
endeavours to deſerve the being well ſerved. 

It was owing to theſe regulations, that in the 
year 1672 he had one hundred and eighty thou- 
ſand bar troops, which. he continued to aug- 
ment, in proportion as the number and power of 
his enemies increaſed; tall at laſt he had four hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men in arms, including 
thoſe in the fea ſervice. _ 

Such numerous armies had never before been 
ſeen. His enemies hardly oppoſed him with troops 
which were almoſt as numerous, when they were 
all united: he ſhewed what France alone could 
do; and he had always either great ſucceſſes, or 
great reſources. 

He was the firſt who, in the midſt of peace, 
exhibited a perfect image and gave compleat leſ- 
ſons of war. He aſſembled at Compiegne, in 1698, 
ſeventy thouſand men: there all the operations of 
a real campaign were performed. This was for 
the inſtructions of his three grandſons : and luxury 
Faſt this military ſchool into a e 
ca 

The fling care which he Tak to form nume- 
| rous and well-diſciplin'd land armies, even before 

F 4 he 
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de was in war, he alſo ſhewed in 
the D of the ſea. The few dige which 
Cardinal Mazarin had ſuffered to rot in the ports, 
were immediately repaired; others were purchaſed 
in Holland and Sweden; and in the third. year of 
his gqvernmient he made tnal of his maritime for- 
ces at Gigri upon the coaſt of Africa. The Duke 
of Beaufort cleared the ſeas of pirates in the year 
1665 and two years after France had ſixty ſhips 
of War in its ports. And tho? this was only a be- 
ginning, yet theſe new regulations- and efforts in- 
_ ſpir'd Lewis XIV with ſuch a ſenſe of his increa- 
ling power, that he would not ſuffer his ſhips to 
lower their flag before thoſe of England. The 
Council of King Charles II in vain inſiſted upon 
this right, which force, induſtry, and time had 
wy to the Engliſh. Lewis XIV wrote to his 
mbaſſador, the Coun d Eſtrade, to this effect: 
« The King of England and his Chancellor may 
gain a knowledge of my ſtrength, but they do 
„ not ſee my heart. Ih regard my honour more 
„than all other things.” 

He ſaid no more than what he was reſolved to 
make good: in conſequence of which, the Eng- 
liſh uſurpation ſubmitted to the natural right and 
conſtancy of Lewis XIV: an exact equality was 
obſerved in every thing at ſea between the.two na- 
tions. But while Lewis thus inſiſted upon an equa- 
lity with England, he maintained his ſuperiority in 
regard to Spain, and obliged the Spaniſh Admirals 
to lower their flag before his, in virtue of the ſo- 
lemn precedency granted in 1662. 

In the mean time, efforts were every where uſed 
for the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a naval force, as 

ight juſtify theſe high fentiments. The town 

1 75 of Rochefort was built at the mouth of 
che Charente. The ſailors, which were to ſerve 
ſometimes in the merchant-ſhips, and ſometimes 

| in 
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in the royal fleets, were regiſter d and _— ad 
ſoon amdunted to ſixty thouſand men. 
Councils were eſtabliſnhed in the potts, to give 
directions for building ſhips in the moſt advantage 
ous manner. Five marine arſenals were erected. 
at Breſt, Rochefort, Toulon, Dunkirk, and Havre 
de-Grace. In the year 1672, we had ſixty ſhips- 
of the line, and forty frigates: and in 1681 we 
had one hundred and ninety-eight ſhips of war, 
including the tenders, and thirty gallies in the port 
of Toulon, either armed, or ready to be armed. 
Eleven thouſand regular troops ſerved on board the 
men of war, and three thouſand in the gallies. 
One hundred and fixty-fix thouſand men were 
claſs'd for the various ſervices in the marine. In 
the following years there were computed one thou- 
ſand young ee, who did the duty of ſol- 
diers on board the veſſels, and in the ports learned; 
every thing which is neceſſary in the art of navi- 
gation. Theſe Gentlemen compoſed our marine 

guards; and they were by ſea what the Cadets, 
were by land. They had been inſtituted in 1672, 
tbo' then only few in number. They have formed, 
the ſchool which has e our beſt and moſt: 
{ſkilful ſea Officers. 

_ Hitherto there had been no Marſhals of France 
in the marine; which is a. proof how greatly this, 
eſſential part of the ftrength of Fee had been 
neglected. John d' Etree was the firſt Marſhal in 
1681. Lewis. XIV in every thing ſhewed; that 
his chief. care was to raiſe that ſpirit of. emulation, 
without which every thing languiſnes. 

The Erench conſtantly gained the advantage im: 
all their naval engagements, till the battle of la. 
Hogue, i in 1692, when. the Count de. Tourville,, 
in obedience to orders from Court, with forty four 
fail attacked the Engliſh: and Dutch fleet of 
ſhips. The French were forced to ſubmit. 7 
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he was engaged in war, he alſo ſhewed in gainin 
the dominion of the ſea. The few. ſhips which 
Cardinal Mazarin had ſuffered to rot in the ports, 
were immediately repaired ; others were purchaſed 
in Holland and Sweden; and in the third year of 
his government he made trial of his maritime for- 
ces at Gigri upon the coaſt of Africa. The Duke 
of Beaufort cleared the ſeas of pirates in the year 
1665 and tw years after France had fixty ſhips 
of war in its ports. And tho? this was only a be- 
ginning, yet theſe new regulations and efforts in- 
_ Ipir'd Lewis XIV with ſuch a ſenſe of his increa- 
ſing power, that he would not ſuffer his ſhips to 
lower their flag before thoſe of England. The 
Council of King Charles II in vain inſiſted upon 
this right, which force, induſtry, and time had 
pron to the Engliſh. Lewis XIV wrote to his 
Embaſſador, the Count ,d'Eftrade, to this effect: 
The King of England and his Chancellor may 
„gain a knowledge, of my ſtrength, but they do 
& not ſee my heart. I regard my honour more 
e ooo EE os, 
He ſaid no more. than what he was reſolved to 
make good: in conſequence of which, the Eng- 
liſh uſurpation ſubmitted to the natural right and 
conſtancy of Lewis XIV: an exact equality was 
obſerved in every thing at ſea between the two na- 
tions. But while Lewis thus inſiſted upon an equa- 
lity with England, he maintained his ſuperiority in 
regard to Spain, and obliged the Spaniſh Admirals 
to lower their flag before his, in virtue of the ſo- 
lemn precedency granted in 1662. 
In the mean time, efforts were every where uſed 
for the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a naval force, as 
might nv 4 theſe high fentiments. The town 
and port of Rochefort was built at the mouth of 
the Charente. The ſailors, which were to ſerve 
ſometimes in the merchant-ſhips, and * 
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ſoon amounted to ſixty thouſand men 

Councils were eſtabliſhed in the ports, to 0 
directions for building ſhips in the moſt advantage 
ous manner. Five marine arſenals were erected- 
at Breſt, Rochefort, Toulon, Dunkirk, and Havre 


de- Grace. In the year 1672, we bach ſixty ſhips- 
of the line, and forty frigates : and in 1681 we 


had one hundred and Ke ay ſhips of war, 
including the tenders, and thirty gallies in-the port: 
of Toulon, either armed, or ready to be armed. 
Eleven thouſand regular troops ſerved on board the 
men of war, and three thouſand in the gallies. 
One hundred and ſixty-ſix thouſand men were 
claſs'd for the various ſervices in the marine In: 
the following years there were computed one thou- 
ſand young eee who did the duty of ſol- 
diers on board the veſſels, and in the ports learned; 
every thing which is neceſſary in the art of: navi- 
gation. "Theſe Gentlemen - compoſed our marine 
guards; and they were by ſea what the Cadets, 
were by land, They had been inſtituted in 1672, 
tho' then only few in number. They have formed; 
the ſchool which has produced our beſt and: moſt: 
{kilful ſea Officers. 

Hitherto there had been no Marſhals of France: 


in the marine; which is: a. proof how greatly this, 


eſſential part of the ſtrength of France had been 
neglected. John d' Etree was the firſt Marſhal in 


1681. Lewis. XIV in every thing ſhewed, tat 


his chief care was to raiſe that ſpirit of. emulation, 
without which every thing languiſnes. 
The Erench conſtantly. W. the advantage in: 
all their naval engagements, till the battle of rug 
Hogue, | in 1692, when. the Count de. Tourville,, 


in obedience to orders from Court, with 3 


ſail attacked the Engliſh and Dutch fleet of nin 
Hips, The French were forced to. ſubmit. to-ſuc 
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1 ſuperior foree, and they loſt fourteen of their largeſt 
| ſhips; which were 


hip ich were funk and burnt, to prevent 
their falling into the hands ide eben Yet, 
 notwithſtanding'this defeat, we ſtill preſerved our 
maritime” force : but it declined in the war for 
the ſueceſſion, and we did not begin effeQually to 
reſtore it till 1751, in the time of a happy peace, 
which is the only time proper to eſtabliſh a good 
marine; for in time of war, we have neither lei- 
dee. 
Theſe naval forces ſerved to protect the com- 
merce. The colonies of Martinico, St. Domingo, 
and Canada, which before had been in a languiſh- 
ing condition, flouriſhed: not indeed ſo finely as 
they do now, but yet better than had till then 
been hoped: for from 1635 to 1665, theſe eſta- 
3 had rather been chargeable than other- 
In 1664, the King ſent a colony to Cayenne, 
and another ſoon after to Madagaſcar. He uſed 
17 means in his power to repair the error and 
misfortune under which France had ſo long la- 
boured, by a neglect of the ſea, while her neigh- 
bours had*been forming Empires in the moſt diſ- 
tant parts of the world. She 3 
From this general view it appears, what changes 
were made in the State by Lewis XIV. They 
were pot changes, becauſe they ſtill ſub- 
ſiſt; and his Miniſters were emulous to. ſecond him 
in them: the diſpoſition and execution was doubt- 
leſs' owing to them; but the general plan was 
formed by the King. It is certain, that the Ma- 
giftrates would not have reformed the laws; that 
”. order would not have been reſtored in the finances; 
diſcipline would not have been introduced into the 
troops, nor a general civil policy throughout the 
kingdom: that we ſhould have had no fleets: that 
the arts would not have been encouraged ; and all 
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ſeverance, and under different Minifters, if there 
had not been à Sovereign, who had in general , 


theſe deſigns in view, with a firm reſolution to put 


them in execution. ee ne 50 

He always conſidered his own glory as inſepa- 
rable from the good of his kingdom; and he did 
not regard it in the ſame light that a private Gen- 
tleman conſiders his eſtate, out of which he gets 
as much as he can, only to live in pleaſures. ad 
King who loves true - 4 loves the public good. 
He had no Colbert, nor no Louvois, when about 


the year 1698, for the inſtruction of the Duke of. 


Burgundy, he ordered each of the Intendants to 
draw up a particular deſcription of his province. 


By this means an exact account of the kingdom 


would be obtained, and a juſt enumeration of the 
inhabitants. It was a uſeful work; tho“ all the 
Intendants had not the capacity and attention of 
Monſieur de Lamoignon de Baville. Had what” 
the King directed been as well: executed, in regard: 
to every province, as it was by this Magiſtrate in? 
his account, of Languedoc, the collection: would: 
have been one of the moſt valuable monunients of: 


the age. Some of them are well done: but the 


plan was irregular and imperfect,, becauſe: all the- 


Intendants were not reſtrained to:one-and- the ſame, - 


It were to be wiſhed; that each of them had given 
in columns the number of inhabitants in each ele- 
tion; the. nobles, the. citizens, the huſbandmen, 
the artiſans, the mechanics, the labourers ;:. the 
cattle of every kind; the good, the indifferent, 
and the bad lands 3 all the clergy, regular and ſe- 
cular; their revenues; thoſe. of the towns, and 
thoſe of the communities. 
All theſe heads, in moſt! of theif accounts, are; 
confuſed and imperfect :: and it is frequently ne- 
ceſſary to ſearch: with great care and pains to find! 
| F 6- what 
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his kingdom more flouriſhing : and we cannot, 


ſurely, behold all theſe achievements and efforts 


without fome gratitude, nor without being ani- 
_ mated with that love for the public good which 
inſpired them. We may compare in our minds 
the ſtate of the kingdom, in the time of the Fron- 


de, with its preſent ſtate. Lewis XIV did more 


for the ſervice of his kingdom than twenty of his 

predeceſſors together. But the war which was 
concluded by the peace of Ryſwic, tho? its con- 
ſequences were not fo bad as might have been ex- 


pected, commenced the ruin of that great com- 


merce which Colbert had eſtabliſhed ; and the war 

for the ſucceſſion compleated it. 
Had Lewis XIV employed thoſe immenſe ſums 

to adorn Paris, and compleat the Louvre, which 


he expended in the aqueducts and works of Main- 


tenon, to bring water to Verſailles, which were 
frequently interrupted, and are now become fruit- 


leſs; had he expended in Paris the fifth part only 


of what it coft him to force nature at Verſailles, 
all Paris would now have been as beautiful as it is 


that ſide next the Tuilleries and the Pont royal, 
and would have been the moſt magnificent city in 
e 5 7: 


©» To reform the laws, was effecting a great deal: 


but juſtice was not able to deſtroy chicane. The 
Government once thought of rendering our jurif- 


prudence uniform. It is ſo in criminal matters, 


aid in commerce; and it might be ſo in the laws 
n . 427 05 WAR 


| what is wanted; tho? a Miniſter ought to have 
weis chings ſo diſpoſed, as to be able inſtantly to 
diſeover the forces, the neceflities, and the re- 
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Ch. 27. l | 2 FL 
which regard the property of the. ſuhjeck. It is g. 
very great inconvenience, that one, and, the ſame, 
tribunal muſt give judgment in matters concerning; 
more than a hundred different laws, and cuſtoms. 
Rights to lands, which are either. equivocal, op- 
preffive, or otherwiſe inconvenient to ſociety, ſtill 
ſubſiſt, and are a remain of that fœdal govern- 
ment, which is now no more. They are frag- 
ments of a Gothic building which is deſtroyed. 
Not that I would pretend that the different orders. 
of the State ought to be ſubje to the ſame law. 
T am very ſenſible that the cuſtoms of the Nobility, 
the Clergy, the Magiſtrates, and the Huſbandmen, . 
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_ ought to be different. But it were to be wiſhed, 


that each order throughout the kingdom had uni- 
form laws: that what is true in Champain, ſhould. 
not be deemed falſe in Normandy. Uniformity . 
in every part of the adminiſtration is a virtue; but 
the difficulties in this great work have prevented 
an attempt from being made. . 
Lewis XIV might have more eaſily diſpenſed. 
with the dangerous reſource to the Farmers of the 
taxes, to which he was compelled by his conſtant 
anticipation of his revenues, as will appear in the 
chapter on the finances. | „ 
If he had not thought his will a ſufficient rea- 
ſon to make a million of people change their re- 
ligion, France would not have loſt ſo many of its 
inhabitants“. Nevertheleſs this kingdom, not- 
withſtanding its civil diſſentions and loſſes, is at 
this day the moſt flouriſhing upon earth; becauſe 
all the good done by Lewis XIV ſtill ſubſiſts; and 
the evil, which it was. difficult to avoid in the 
times of trouble, has been repaired. Poſterity, 
which is the judge of all Kings, and whoſe judg- 
ments they ſhould always have before their eyes, 


See the chapter upon Cini 
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e THE AGE of 
vill confeſs, after mature'confideration of the vir. 
des and weakneſſes of this Monarch, that tho“ 
he might hate been too highly extolled in his life 
times he ought Nevertheleſs to be for ever praiſed 
and honoured; and that he was in every reſpect 
worthy of the ftatue erected for him at Monet 
lier, with a Latin inſcription, the meaning of which 
Was: To Lewis the great after his death, © 
All theſe changes in the Government, and the 
' ſeveral orders of the State, of which we have here 
iven an account, neceſſarily produced a very con- 
rderable change in our manners. That ſpirit of. 
faction, rage, and rebellion, which had poſſeſſed 
the nation from the time of Francis II, was changed 
into an emulation to ſerve the Prince. The Lords, 
who poſſeſſed great eſtates, being no longer can- 
toned in them; the Governors of the provinces, 
having no longer any important poſts to beſtow, 
every one endeavoured to deſerve favours only from 
the Sovereign, and the Eſtate became one entire 
and regular body, every part of which aroſe from, 
and depended upon, the center. 88 
By this means, the court was freed from thoſe 
factions and conſpiracies, which had diſturbed the 
State for ſo many years. Under the adminiſtration 
of Lewis XIV, there was only one conſpiracy, in 
1674, Which was formed by Truamont, a Nor- 


8 * 


man Gentleman, who was overwhelmed in debau-- 


cheries and debts ; in which he was joined by one 
of the Houſe of Rohan, who by the ſame conduct. 
had reduced himſelf to the ſame indigence. The 


only perſon beſides, who entered into this conſpi- 
racy, was. the Chevalier de Preaux, the nephew: 


1 


of Truamont, who: being ſeduced by his uncle, 


he- alſo ſeduced: his miſtreſs, Madam de Villiers. 
Their deſign neither. was _ CO 
party in the kingdom: they o 
and deliver up Quill 


intended to ſell. 
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life, which had ſo long been the mode, and which 


and reading at laſt rendered them more ſolid; Trea- 
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Ch. 27: EE WT I. © 8 
duce the enemy into Normandy.” It was not ſo 
properly a conſpiracy, as a baſe act of treachery; 
ill executed. The only conſequence of this fruit 
leſs and abſurd deſign was, the puniſhment of thoſe 
concerned in it; and the memory of their crime is 
now almoſt forgotten... 
There were, perhaps, ſome few ſeditions in the 
provinces ; but theſe were only inconſiderable po- 
pular tumults, which were eaſily ſuppreſſed. ' The 
Hugonots themſelves always continued peaceable, 
to the time when their places of worſhip were de- 
moliſhed. A people which till then had been re- 
markably turbulent, the King rendered peaceable, 
and dangerous only to their enemies, after having 
been ſo to their Sovereigns for more than an hun- 
dred years before. Our manners were improved, 
and our courage not abated. a en 58 {HATS 


+ 
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The Ladies of quality, in the houſes which the 
nobility had built and purchaſed in Paris, lived _ 
with dignity, and formed ſchools of politeneſs, 
which by degrees drew our youth from that tavern” 
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only tended to increaſe debauchery and impudence. 
Manners are governed by inconſiderable things : 
the cuſtom of riding on horſe-back in Paris, had 
produced a diſpoſition to frequent quarrels, which 
ceaſed as ſoon as this cuſtom was aboliſned. De- 
cency, for which we are principaly obliged to the 
Ladies, who aſſembled company at their houſes, 
rendered converſation and ſociety more agreeable; 
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ſon, and other atrocious crimes, by which, in times 
of faction and trouble, men do not think them 
ſelves diſhonoured, were now in a manner un- 
known. The crimes of Brinvilliers and Voiſins, 
could be conſidered only as fleeting ſtorms, in a 
iky which was otherwiſe clear and ſerene: and it 
would be as unreaſonable to condemn a nation fon 


F THE AGE OF Ch. 27. 
me glaring crimes of a few particular perſons, a 
it would be to canonize it on account of the re- 

formation of la Trappe“. 2 88529 
All the different ſtations of life were before diſt- 
inguiſhable, by certain faults which character- 
ized them. Thoſe in the military ſervice, and the 
young men deſigned for the profeſſion of arms, had 
an overbearing vivacity: the Lawyers had a diſ- 
| agreeable gravity, to which the cuſtom, of always 
appearing in their gowns, even at Court, did not 


contribute a little. It was the ſame with regard 


to the Univerſities and the Phyſicians. ' Tradeſmen 
ſill continued to wear their gowns when they aſ- 
ſembled or went to the Miniſter ; and the moſt 
eminent merchants were then very unpoliſhed: 
but the houſes, the theatres, and the public walks, 
vrhich began to be frequented for the ſake of more 

reeable ſociety, by degrees rendered the exterior 
of all perſons almoſt alike. Politeneſs now appears 
from the higheſt ſtations, down to the tradeſman's 
ſhop; and time has introduced. theſe changes into 
the provinces. 5 8 ä 
Luxury is at laſt confined to taſte and conveni- 
ence; and the crowd of pages and domeſtics in 
| livery has diſappeared, to introduce more eaſe and 
elegance into the houſes of the great. Vain pomp- 

and the pride of exterior ſhow, is reſigned to other 
nations, which yet regard nothing but their public 
appearance, and where they are ſtill ignorant of 
the true art of living. | 

The great eaſe introduced into the commerce of 
the world, affability, ſimplicity, and an improve- 
ment of the underſtanding, have rendered Paris a. 
city, which, for the agreeable manner of living, 


1: A regular abbey, where the monks live a very au- 
ſtere life. . , 
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Ch. 27. LEWIS IV ang 
is probably much ſuperior to Rome or Athens, 
even in the heighth of their glory. e 


This innumerable 2 of helps always at 
hand, and ever open, for all the Arts and Sciences, 
for every thing that regard matters of taſte and the 
conveniencies of life, ſo many folid advantages 
joined to ſo many agreeable amuſements, together 
with that hearty and free, temper which is ſo pecu- 
liar to the Pariftans; all this engages a vaſt con- 
courſe of foreigners to travel, and to- fix upon this 
country of ſociety as the place of their reſidence. 
If ſome natives leave it, they are either ſuch. as 
being called elſewhere by their talents, become 
thereby an honourable teſtimony of their country; 
or they are the outcaſts of the nation; who en- 
deavour to make their advantage of that reputation 
which their country has acquired. N | 

Some people complain of no longer ſeeing gran- 
deur and dignity aſſumed at Court, as formerly. 
In reality, there are now none of thoſe petty ty- 
rants, which we had in the time of the Fronde, 
under Lewis XIII, and in the preceding ages. But 
true greatneſs is now reſtored among our numerous 
Gentry, which.had fo long been degraded by ſery- 
ing thoſe powerful ſubjects. Gentlemen and citi- 
zens, who formerly would have thought themſelves 
honoured in being the domeſtics. of theſe Lords, 
are now become their equals, and frequently their 
ſuperiors in the military ſervice ; and the more ſer- 
vices pr vail in every thing over titles, the more a 
State is flouriſhing, 

The age of Lewis XIV has been compared to 
that of Auguſtus, Not that the power or the per- 
ſonal actions can be compared: Rome and Au- 
guſtus were ten times more conſiderable in the 
world than Lewis XIV and Paris. But we muſt 
remember, that Athens was equal to the Roman 
Empire in all thoſe things which do not derive their 

excellence 


F * Europe together is 


ſo conſider, that = 
world like Rome 


oo, uguſtus, * nevertheleſs all 
greatly ſuperior to the whole 
Roman empire. Under Auf Zuſtus there was only 
"one nation; but now hire? are ſeveral, which are. 
learne martial, and polite, and which poſſeſs arts 
unknown to the Greeks, and Romans; and 
g among theſe nations, there is not one that has been 


if "more diſtinguiſhed 1 in every thing, for about a cen- 


tury, than the nation which Was, in ſome meaſure, 
Tores * Lewis XIV. 8 76h de 
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IF we compare the adminiſtration of Colbert 
| with that of all the Miniſters who went before 
him, poſterity cannot enough revere the memory 
of that great man : whoſe body, after his death, 
the mad multitude would have torn in pieces. The 
French are, without queſtion, indebted to him for 
their induſtry and commerce, and, of conſequence, 
for that opulence, the ſources of which are fome- 
| times ſtoped in time of war; but never fail to open 
| themſelves again with abundance during peace. 
And yet in the year 1702, France was ftill un- 
grateful enough to blame Colbert for the diſorders 

that began to be felt in the exchequer. A Finan- 

1 cer of Normandy publiſhed about this time a des 
| tail of the revenue of France, in two ſmall vo- 
1 lumes, pretending, that ſince the year 1660, every 
4 thing had been in a "declining ſtate. But the very 
contrary of this was true, for France was never 

ſo flouriſhing as from the death of Cardinal Ma- 

\ Zarin to the war of 1689; and even in that war, 
1 the body of the State, which already began to feel 
decay, ſtill ſupported itſelf by the vigour Which 

Colbert diffuſed into all its members. Phe author 
of the detail pretends, that ſince the year 1660, 


the kingdom had ſunk jn real value fifteen hundred 
millions. 
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FE as THE AGE OF .Ch.28. | 
millions. This account was ſo far from being true, 
dhmat it had not even the leaſt air of probability. 
Veet his captious. arguments were received as fo 
many demonſtrations, by thoſe who had reſolved 
to ſwallow this ridiculous paradox. Thus in Eng- 
land, in the moſt flouriſhing times, papers are con- 
tinually coming out to prove that the kingdom is 
undone. | | _— 
It was eafier in France than in any other coun- 
try, to ruin the Superindant of the N in the 
minds of the people. The Miniſtry itſelf is of 
the moſt odious kind, becauſe taxes are always fo: 
beſides, there reigned in general in the affairs of 
the revenue, no leſs [prejudice and ignorance than 
in matters of philoſophy. V 
So far were we from having a perfect knowledge 
of this ſubject, that even in our own days, ſo late 
as in the year 1718, the Parliament was heard to 
tell the Duke of Orleans in a bod 3 that the in- 
trinſical value a mark e ſilver is tue and twenty 
livres; as if there was another real and intrinſical 
value, different from that of weight and ſtandard: 
and the Duke of Orleans, with all his penetration, 
ſeems not to have been aware of this miſtake of 
inen Wc 
It is true, Colbert did not do all he might have 
done, much leſs all he would have done. The 
nature of the revenue was not then ſo well under- 
ſtood; and in large kingdoms there are always 
many and great abuſes: The arbitrary land tax, 
a multiplicity of other taxes, the duties and cuſ- 
toms in the ſeveral provinces, which cauſe an ef- 
trangement, nay, often an enmity between the ſe- 
veral parts of the ſame kingdom; the inequality 
of meaſures in different cities; with twenty other 
diſorders incident to the body politic, were con- 
ſider d as irremediable. 
| Fats 2 Colbert, 
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Colbert, to anfper at once the continued e- 
pence of wars, buildings, and pleaſures, was ob- 
liged to revive in the year 1672, what at firſt he 
had reſolved to aboliſh for ever; partial taxes, an- 
nuities, new places, augmentations of ſalaries, 
with ſuch other expedients as relieve a State for the 
preſent, and plunge it into debt for many years to 


; CcOMme, (I-35 1 


He found it impoſſible to adhere» to the meaſures: 
his own judgment approved; for it appears. fuſſi- 
ciently, by his inſtructions to thoſe employ'd under 
him, that he was perſuaded the true riches of a 
country conſiſted in the number of inhabitants, the: 
culture of the lands, the induſtry of the people, 
and the - proſperous ſtate of commerce. He ſaw 
that the King poſſeſſed very ſmall domains, and 
being no more than the ſteward. of his peoples 


wealth, could not otherwiſe be truly rich than by 


taxes eaſy to collect, and equally proportionddd. 
He was ſo apprehenſive of delivering the State 
into the hands of the farmers of the revenue, that 
ſome time after the diſſolution of the Chamber of 
juſtice, which at his deſire had been erected againſt” 
them, he procured an arret of Council, declaring: 
it capital for any one to advance money upon new 
taxes. By this threatning decree, which however 
was never printed, he meant to keep the Com- 
miſſioners of the Cuſtoms in awe: yet ſoon after” 
he was obliged to have recourſe to their aid, even 
without revoking the arret of Council. The King's 
wants were preſſing, and ways and means for a ſup- 
ply muſt be found. 3; 4.3.5. 427286 8 on 
This fatal expedient, brought from Italy into 
France by Catherine de: Medicis, had ſo totally 
corrupted the Government, by the pernicious faci- 
lity with which it anſwered any ſudden. demand, 
that after having been aboliſhed in the happy days 
of Henry IV, it appeared again during the whole 
rein 
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reign df Lewis Xa, and grad infoa N 
f ter times of Lewis XIV. A e wy in ade la 
Sir years 8 A deaths i in 1689, | >a 


was ſuddenly plunged into a war, which ſhe was 
obliged to mai agil all the powers of Eu- 
rope, without -havii any funds in reſerve. Pel- 


letier, who was then at the head of the finances, 
hoped to find a remedy for this in the diminution 
of luury. An ordinance was apr requiring 
unn an the maſſy plate, which was then in great 
in the houſes of the great, and conſidered 
as a ooh :of wealth and abundance, ſhould be 
brought to the ed The King himſelf ſet the 
example, K gning all his tables of ſolid plate, 
his ſilver ds, bracelets, and chandeliers, his 
_ canopy. beds, and all the curious chaſed work 
belonging to his houſhold, which were the maſter- 
pieces of the ingenious Balin, a man ſingular in 
his way, and executed after the deſigns of Te Brun. 
They coſt originally upwards: of OE millions; but 
on this occaſion produced only three. The wrought 
plate belonging to particular perſons yielded about 
three more: but this altogether was but an incon- 
ſiderable reſource. _ 

Towards the years 16917, and 1692, the; finan- 
ces were perceived to be in extreme diſorder. 
Thoſe who attributed the decay of the public re- 
venue to the profuſion of Lewis XIV in his build- 
ings, upon the arts, and upon his pleaſures, ſeemed 
not to be ſenſible, that on the contrary, the ex- 
pences that tend to promote induſtry, ſerve to en- 
rich a State. Tis only war that neceflarily; im- 
poveriſhes | a State, unleſs where the ſpoils of the 
vanquiſhed ſerve to enrich it. Since the time of 
the antient Romans, F know of no nation that has 
enriched itſelf by its victories. Italy, in the ſix- 
teenth century, owed its wealth entirely to its com- 
merce, Holland would have ſubſiſted but 1 4 


3 


* 


demanded by the State, and by theſe advances, 
purchaſe the privilege of plundering the nation in 
the name of the Soyereign. The people in conſe- 
quence, of this, regarding the Government as their 
enemy, conceal their wealth, and want of circu- 
lation throws the kingdom into a Janguiſhing con- 
dition. 1 | TAT 

No ſuddenly deviſed expedient can anſwer the 
purpoſes of a fixed and known eſtabliſhment, of 
long ſtanding, and calculated with an eye to the 
— remote contingencies. The Comptroller-ge- 
neral, Pontchartrain, in the year 1696, ſold pa- 
tents of nobility for two thouſand crowns. About 
five hundred perſons purchaſed on this occaſion: 
the reſource was tranſient, the infamy laſting. An 
ordinance appeared, requiring all the nobility, an- 
tient and modern, to regiſter their copts of arms, 
and to pay for the E ion of uſing them in ſeal- 
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ing their 1 tters. ome Farmers bar ained for t 18 

tax, and advanced the money, The _ Miniſters , 

ſcarce ever had recourſe. but to ſuch low expedi- . 
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It was not till the year 1710, that os dk.” 


ment ventured to impoſe the, tax of the tenth pen- 
ny. This tenth penny. coming upon the neck of ſo 
many cher burthenſom taxes, appeared to be ſo 
oppretlive,. that it was not thought adviſable to levy 
it with Tigour. The Government did not gain 
twenty ius millions yearly Megan 95 at 10 livres 
the mark.” . el ENTS 
Colbert made very few atempts Ny line PUP va- 
lue of, ESA It were indeed better, never to 
make any ſuch attempt at all. Silver and gold, the 
common ndards of exchange, ought to be re- 
rded as invariable meaſures. The value of a 
mark of ſilver in his time was fixed at ſix and 
twenty. livres, nor did he increaſe it to more than 
ſeven and twenty; but after him, in the latter years 
of Lewis XIV, we- find it valued at no leſs than 
forty im inary / livres; a fatal expedient, which 
eaſed the King for a time, to ruin him afterwards ; 
for inſtead of a mark of ſilver, he received little 
more than half that value. He who in 1683 owed 
twenty ſeven livres, paid a mark; and he who in 
z owed forty livres, paid a mark likewiſe. 
e diminutions which followed ſoon after, gave 
a no lefs. ſevere ſhock to the little commerce that 
remained, than the augmentations had done before. 
A real reſource might have been found in a well 
contrĩved bank, with notes of credit; but to ren- 
der ſuch a bank uſeful in different conſunctures, it 
ought to be eſtabliſhed in a time of proſperit . 
The Miniſter, Chamillard, began in the year 
1706, to make payments in bank bills, in — | 
of ſubſiſtence, and in billets of free quarters; but 
as this paper money was not received at the ex- 
chequer, its credit was deſtroyed almoſt as ſoon as 


it appeared. The Government was neceſſitated 
to 
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to anticipate four years of the royal revenue 


It is ſaid in the hiſtory Written by la Hode, and 


Italy; which is quite an abſurdity. The fact is 


this. Mr. Chamillard, to pay the armies, made 


uſe of Chevalier Bernard's credit. This Miniſter, 
according to an ancient prejudice, imagined that 
he ſhouſd let no money go out of the Kingdom 3 
as if this money was given for nothing, andas if it 


had been poſſible for a nation indebted to another, 


and which does not acquit theſe obligations in com- 
mercial effects, not to pay in ſpecie. The Mi- 
niſter gave the banker eight per cent proſit, on con- 
dition the foreigner was paid without ſending any 
money out of France, and he paid beſides the e 
change amounting to five or ſix per cent diſcount : 
which amounted to a very conſiderable loſs. 
The Comptroller-General des Marets, nephew 
to the illuſtrious Colbert, ſucceeding Chamiffard 
in 1708, found it impoſſible to heal 4 diſorder, 
which all circumſtances concurred: to render ineu- 
rable r „% ß ens 
Nature conſpired with fortune to overwhelm the 
State. The cruel winter of 1709, forced the King 
to remit nine millions of taxes to his people, at 
a time when he had not wherewithal to pay his 
troops. The ſcarcity of proviſions was ſo” excef- 
five, that it coſt five and forty millions for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the army. The expences of the year 
1709 amounted to two hundred and twenty one 
millions; and the King's ordinary revenue ſcarce 
produced forty; nine. Thus was the State una- 
voidably ruined, in order to prevent its falling un- 
der the power of its enemies. The diſorders en- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, and ſa little was done to 
repair it, that long after the peace, in the begin- 
Vol. II. G © | ing 
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digeſted under the name of la Martiniere, that it l 
colt ſeventy two per cent exchange in the wars of 


Fliauce at that time iwas far from 


eee n 
ne — — — 5 
he leſt at his deach, laldebt of wo" -chouſind 6% 
hundred-anillions,) rat twenty eight livres to the 
mark, according to the value of the. coin at that 
time; which"makes abpur four thou fand fibe hun- 
dreflimillions bf our-monty as: it Mood im 275. 
t er e that this Iminenſe 
be Nu V ,οbο,,m⸗ no inſupportable burden up- 
on th State, due bene Gen vime deen poſſeſſed 
0 err e N 1 
aer Lits bills, as in Sweden England, rs Bored 
and Holland. For when the debts of 4 powerful | 
State center wholly An itſelf, circulation and pub- 
Hescredit always furniſn means of payment. But 
in a ca- 
pacity to put ſd vaſt and complicated a machine in 
motion; under 4 the of which tit oy in a 
mannerexuſhed: 5 1 reentt 

Lewis XIV, during his reign, expended. eigh- 

teen thouſand” — + which one time with an- 

other, comes to three hundred and thirty millions 
| 1 5 of e eee money, allowing for the various 
and diminutions F value it under- 
er. nf oi eier 10 eien un en 

Under thb adminiſtration of the great Colbert, 
the ordinary revenues of the cron did not e 5 
a hundred and ſeventeen millions, at twenty-ſeven 
livres to the mark, Phe ſurplus; therefore,” was 
. furniſhed by exttabrdinary methods of ſup- 
phy. Colbert, for inſtanee, during the war of 
1692, was M ee four hundred 4 
extraordinary, in ſix Wee 

Thofe ho have takem the «trouble te compare 
the revenues of Lewis XIV with thoſe of Lewis 


a XV," have found, /in' 8 themſelves —_ 
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much richer in «6835 the--epachat-of., Golbert's 
deathy With ed and { n \millipns.pf _ 
yearly revenue, than his- ſucceſſar | Lewis XV. 2 
1730, with almoſt te hundred millions: and this 
is an undoubred truth, if we gonſidder only the 
fixed and ordinary rents of the cream. Fora hun- 


illions, — 5 _ | 
to the mark, makes a greater ſum chan two nun- 
dred millions, Wheęn the mark. is valued at fortyr 
nine livres, n not to 
mention the load of debt the-grapwng chen lay un- 
der. But the royal revenues, L mean thoſe of the 
State, haye gonſiderably ęnereaſed ſince that time: 
and the conſtitution of the ſinances is now ſo I 
underſtond, that in the ruinous War of 1741, the 
public credit was never once at a ſtand. The Mi- 


g funds, as among the Engliſh 3-3t was found ne- 
ceſſary to adopt in part the ſyſtem. of their revenue 
as well as their philoſophy; and were it poſlible, 
in 2 Government purely monarchical, to introduce 

a circulation of Vs new which doubles. at 
leaſt the; riches of England, France would attain 
its higheſt piteh of power and ee 54 Yet th 
The current coin of the Kingdom, in 2683, - 
might amount to about five hundred millions: at 
= preſent it may be about twelve hundred millions, 
cccording to the ſtandard valuation of money. But 
the computation of our time is almoſt double what 
it was in the time of Colbert; ſo that France is 
not above @: ſixth richer in ſpecie ſince the death 
of that Miniſter. It is otherwiſe in reſpect of gold 
and ſilver plate, and the various implements of lux+ 
ury. The amount of theſe, in 1690, ſcarce came 
to four hundred millions preſent money ; whereas 
they are now rated equal to the current coin of 
21 | . the 
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n bb An more clear- 
Yo Bow much 3 whole ſources' were! — 5 
en of the ' Wilts.” Tad CO! 15 
0 5 notwithſtanding the loſs 77 "ur —— 
diſperſed. by the revocation of the ediet oF Nantes; 
and this 1 nduſtry ſtill improves every day. Tbe 
nation is capable of as great," 94 greater things 
than under Lewis XIV, becauſe genius and com- 
merce, when duely encouraged, never fail to re- 
ceive new acceſſions of ſtrengtin. 3 br 
To ſee the affluence in which private perſons 
live, the prodigious number of fine houſes" uilt in 
Paris and the provinces; "the" multitüde of equi- 
pages, the conveniencies and refinements of luxi 
one can hardly forbear thinking, that the wealth 
of France muſt have encreaſed at leaſt twenty fold. 
All this, however, is the fruit of an ingenicus in- 
duſtry; ſtill more than of our riches. It ſcarce 
coſts more at preſent, to be accommodated with 
a handſome houſe, than with à wretched one in 
the days of Henry IV. The fine locking glaſſes 5 
dane. Qured at eb adorn out apartments at a 
far leſs'expence, than did' formerly thoſe imported 
from Venice. Our rich and curious ſtuffs come 
cheaper than thoſe formerly proeured from abroad, 
and even exceed them in goodneſs. In reality, it 
is not gold and ſilver that procure che accommboda- 
tions of life, but genius ànd induſtry. A people 
poſſeſſed only of ele. two metals would bevvery - 
miſerable. On the other hand, à people deſtitute 
of thefe metals, but who' ktiohwi low: to manufac- 
ture properly all the productions of the earth, would 
be the truly wealthy nation. France enjoys this 
advantage, With a much greater“ quantity of gold 
and ſilver, than is * _ the merc-purpoſe 
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and ſtrength of 
augmentation. ef wines has 
proportionally produced that of Brandies. The cul- 
ture of gardens, pulſe, and fruit, has received 2 

prodigious improvement; and the commerce in 
proviſions, with the American colonies, has been 
conſiderably , augmented. The complaints which 


* { 7 Z 


have in all times broke forth on the miſery of the 


. 


- 
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country, are no longer well. grounded Beſides, 
in theſe looſe and general complaints, there is no 
care taken to diſtinguiſh the planters and farmers 
from the labourers. Theſe. are maintained only 
by the labour of their hands; and the caſe is the 
ſame in all countries of che world, where the bulk 
of manking livg by, their work, ad labour, But 
there is no kingdom in the univerſe where the 
planter andthe: farmer lives in greater affluence 
than in France; and N only can diſpute 
that. advantage with it. The proportional land- 
tax, ſubſtituted. in place of the arbitrary, has con- 
tributed within theſe thirty years to ſet the fortunes 
of planters, who are proprietors of ploughs, vine- 
yards, and gardens, upon a more fixed and ſolid 
footing. The labourer and the handicraftman ought 
to be reduced to bare neceſſaries, to engage him 
to work : ſuch is the nature of mankind : the 
greateſt part muſt neceſſarily be poor ; but they 
ought not to be miſerable. 
The middle order of people are grown rich by 
virtue of their induſtry : the Miniſters and Cour- 
tiers have rather ſuffered in this general revolution; 


G 3 | becauſe 


126 THE AGE OF C. 28 
KH becauſe the value of the Coin being diminiſtied/a}- 
moſt one half, their ſalaries and & Sogn continue 

' . the: =p; ang the price of proviſions is more than 
deuble. By chis means we ſee leſt opulence than 
| | {ormerly among the great, and more among thoſe 
of inferior rank, Which has brought tlie people 
nearer to a level. In ſhort, after whatever manner 

the finances are adminiſtred, France, in the induſ- 

try of more than twenty e of Inhabitants, 

poſleſſes an ineſtimable treaſure.” 55 f 
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1 ful a revolution in the mind of man: ſeemed 
not to have been deſtined to ſuch an event. For 
to begin with Philoſophy, there was but little ap 
pearante, in the time of Lewis XIII, that it would 
be able to extricate itſelf from the darkneſs in 
which it was involved. The inquiſition in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, had linked the errors of phi- 
loſophy with the doctrines of religion. The civil 
wars in France, and the diſputes raiſed by Calvi- 
niſm, were as little calculated to cultivate human 
reaſon, as was the Fanaticiſm that prevailed in En- 
gland during the uſurpation of Cromwell. If a 
canon of Thorn had revived the antient planetary 
fyſtem of the Chaldeans; exploded for ſo many 
ages, that doctrine had been condemned at Rome: 
and the congregation of the Holy Office, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeven Cardinals, having declared the mo- 
tion of the earth, without which there can be no 
true Aſtronomy, not only heretical, but abſurd; 
the great Galileo having been obliged to ſign: a re+ 
cantation at the age of ſeventy, for preſuming ta 
maintain opinions ſupported by reaſon, there was 
but little appearance that truth would make its way 
in the world. The Lord Chancellor Bacon had 
pointed out at a diſtance the courſe we were to pur- 
G 4 ſue ;. 
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ſre: Galileo had made ſome diſcoveries in relation 
1 to the deſcent of heavy bodies: Torricelli began 
1 to aſcertain the weight of the air that ſurrounds us: 
3 and ſome experiments upon natural bodies had been 
made at Magdeburg. But theſe were only feeble 


eſſays: the world ſtill continued in ignorance, and 


> the ſchools abounded with abſurdities. Deſcartes 
then appeared; who by a conduct the very reverſe 
of what he ought to have purſued, inſtead of ſtu- 
dying nature, ſell to unravelling her operations by 
conjecture. He was the greateſt Geometrician of 
his age; but Geometry commonly leaves the ima- 
ination as it finds it. That of Deſcartes had a 
ong byaſs to invention. The Prince of mathe- 
maticians was little more than a'romancer in phi. 
| loſophy. A man who diſdained making experi- 
[| ments, who never once quoted Galileo, who was 
5 at no pains to furniſh himſelf with materials, could 
| [ build only caſtles in the Air. in: nn pin 


What was purely romantic in his ſyſtem ſuc- 
ceeded; and the few truths mixed with theſe phi - 
loſophical chimeras were tat firſt oppoſed. But 
theſe few truthis at laſt, by virtue of the method 
he introduced, began to pierce the gloom that over - 
ſhadowed the human mind: for before him, there 
was no clue to lead through this labyrinth of error; 
and he at leaſt furniſned one, which ſerved to guide 
others, after it was known that he himſelf had loſt 
his way. It was a great point gained, to deſtroy 
the chimeras of the Peripatetic philoſophy, tho“ 
by other chimeras no leſs-vain. . Theſe two phan 
toms: for ſome time kept the field ; and falling one 
after the other, reaſon erected her throne upon their 
ruins. There was at Florence an Academy for 
experiments, under the name of the Academy Del, 
cimento, founded by Cardinal Leopold de Medicis, 
in the year 1655. It was perceived already in this 
parent country of the arts, that there was — 


ways ND D ws © 
of comprehending any thing in the grand ediſice 
| of nature, but nee the ö whole ſtruc- . 7 1 
ture by particular parts. The academy 47 D elci- I 

mento, after the days of Galileo and Torricelli, 
made many ſignal diſcoveries in natural knowledge. 

Some Philoſophers of England, under the uſurp- 
ed dominion of Cromwell, agreed to meet e 
themſelves in ſearch. of truth, at a time when all. 
truth lay 3; oppreſſed. by the r avages of | enthuſiaſm * 
Charles II being recalled to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors, by the levity and changeable temper of, 
the nation, granted letters patent to this riſing aca- 
demy': but this was all the encouragement it re- 
ceived from the Government. The Royal Society, 
or rather the free incorporated ſociety of London, 
was inſtigated by the ſole motive of promoting 
knowledge. To this illuſtrious body we are in- 
debted for the late diſcoveries relating to light, the 
principle of gravitation; the motion of the fixed 
ſtars, the geometry of tranſcendental quantities, 
and a; hundred other; improvements in. knowledge ; 
which, in this reſpect, might juſtly denominate the 
age of which we ſpeak, the age of the Engliſh, 
as well as that of . Louis XIV. V e | 

In 1666, M. Colbert, jealous of this new glory, 

was reſolved the French ſhould have a ſhare in it; 
and at the requeſt of ſeveral learned men, brought 
Louis XIV to agree to the eſtabliſhment of an 
Academy of Sciences. It became an incorporated 
ſociety, which continued free till 1669, like that of 
London, and the French Academy. Colbert 
brought Dominico Caſſini from Italy, and Huygens 
from Holland, by the offer of large penſions. To 
them we owe the diſcovety ot Saturn's ſatellites 
and ring. Huygens was the inventor of pendu- 
bum clocks. By degrees, a genuine knowledge in 

= >! the different branches of true Phyſics began to 
prevail, and the chimeras of the: ſyſtematic; philo-, 
= NU 
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made of the Phifofopher's. ſtone, ot che art of 
longing life beyond its naturat bounds * 
womy that pretended not to foretel future events; 
x Fhyſic independent of che phaſes 2 41m re 'of 
the moon. Corruptian was n Jonger the. p 
of animals and plants; nor "was" Aitolophy — 
with prodigies, when nature came to he Better un- 
derftood : and, Me was now ſtudy'd in all her pro- 
o de 934157 e e e 
Geography received um ng improvements. No- 
Woner was an” ee, ben, by the order of 


Lewis XIV, chan Dominiee ChiF6i, and M. 


Picart, began 4 meridian hne in 1669 Ie was 
continued: horthward, in 1683, by La Hife; and 
in fine Caſſini, in 1700. ed: it as far as theo ex- 
tremity of Roufillon. It is the fineſt mbnument of 
Aſtronomy extünt, and ſuſſieient of itſelf ts im 
mortaltze the Age. * e W 2 Fe 32 word 4- "TR"? 
In the year 1675, 4 number of eminent natu- 
raliſts were ſent is Cale; forthe fake of makifg 
uſeful obfervatiöns. This. voyage” gat ile ts the 
diſcoyery of a new law of nature, which Was af- 
terwards demòonſtrated by the great Sif Laac New- 
ton; ant paved the way toithoſe HW more famous 


: 2 WHICH des l 0 venſuch & luſtre tb ihe 
ref of Lew % 4342 692 VEE eine. 
. In the year $7ob(” urnefort was ſfent te the 


„ where he collected a infinite number 6 
new plants, to enrich the royal garden; before al. 
moſt quite abandonedg but thencefor ward held in 
Honour, and is become at this da worthycthe o- 
__ of all Europe: Phe reyal library; already 
Dbred, Was Anereiled under Eewis NI wi 

Ae Wan thirty theufand voldwwes ; and' thut er- 
imple has been ſo well followed finden the ir on- 


tains at eee 4 hundred And 1 2 4 
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wonder 2 Chemiſtry, in Which no mention was 
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= ger confined. themſelves merely 


did nearly. the ſame ſervice do Gogh 
| they diflipated error, and rem 


g 4 which had ſo long infatuated the world. To theſe 
= fir dawnings of reaſon. we oe 8 
= claration. of the King in Abt fordidGngt the: trix 
= nals of juſtice tot receiue any fimple: accuſations: 


, er Lewis XIII, 
1 W e and 5 perhaps 
3 there 


N oP»; 


ſchool of civil — was again opened, after it: hack 
been ſhut for almoſt a century. Frofeſſors of French. 
law were eſtabliſned in all the Uhiterſities of the 
kingdom: and, indeed, reaſon ſeems-to direct that 
no other ſhould be allowed; and that the heſt RN. 
man inſtitutions, being incorporated with thoſe! of 
the country, ſhould be formed into one e 
body of laws for the nation. Wl in 7 4435S REG 

Under this Prince were the liter ary:journals firſt 
eſtabliſned. It is well Nowa, that thei Jeurnal 
des Sauans, which began in 46654, is the patent bf 
all the ſeveral productions of this kind, with, ? 
Europe now abounds, and inte which many abuſes 
have crept, as is but too common 10 the al uſe 
ful inftitutions,s e n 

The Academy * eee e 1 5 
ſome. members of the French Academy and in- 
ſtituted in 1663, to tranſmit to poſterity by me. 
dals the actions of Lewis, XIV. became of con 
ſiderable utility to the public, when they, no-loger- 
hal — 


but applying their reſearches to antiqu 
impartial. eriticiſm of opinions and 


Academy of Scienees did. o nur 


judices that ſtood in the Way of. — f att 1 

The ſpirit of good ſenſe and criticiſm: which 
now began to prevail more and more, deſtroyed 
inſenſibly many of thoſe ſuperſtitious notions, 


chat celebrated de: 


f ——— 


Such n ſtep im the reign ; o HemR 
might have. — 


13 N K A 8 E OF Ch. 29. 
| dials have been ſome accuſations of this kind, 
ſinee the publiſbing of that declaration, yet it does 
not appear that the judges ever condemned perſons 
ſo aceuſed, unleſs where an open profanation of re- 
2 or the uſe of poiſons: was clearly owed 
: 3 8 1 1140 ien ab "ITY LY%H 10. : 
A0 Nees a very common praiice b — time, 
to try ſoreerers by throwing them into a pond, 
bound hand and foot. If they had the misfortune 
to ſwim; it was looked upon as an infallible: de- 
monſtratien of guilt. Theſe trials had been eſta- 
bliſhed by the judges in ſeveral provinces, and they 
3 long in uſe among the people. Every 
mepherd wyas a ſorcerer: amulets and magic rings 
were in great requeſt. Ihe effects attributed to the 
' hazle ſwitch, which was thought to Ae deen, 
treaſures, and the moſt hidden things, paſſed! for 
certain; and ſtill meet with err. — of credit 
in many conſiderable provinces of Germany. It 
was the univerſal practice for perſons to have their 
nativity caſt. Nothing was talked of but magical 
ſecrets; all ranks of. People were infected with · the 


mMuſion- Ma learned men had written 
ſeriouſly upon theſe: ſubjetts, ſoa; that dene 


wgraphi. Rules were laid: down 
| ue magicians from the falſe : 
in or, rm had hitherts been adopted from 
ity, but ſuperſtition and error. 
I beſe ſuperſtitious. notions had taken ſuch deep 
root, that ſo late as the year 1680, the appearance 
of a eomet — tw ue It was even dan- 
popular apprehenſion. James 
— fie 1 LET [mathematician of that 
time, in his anſwer to e 7 for:the Wl 
| ominous nature of * ſay body of 
the comet cannot be a ſign war rr __ 4 
Loco it is eternal; but the tail; ee 7 nn 
£ Ag: 9 


Z)—UDO; TOTO, 


Child. FIXES 


able to ſtop the extravaganeies of 


Cevennes, nor 2 — lower 
people of Paris in relation to the tamb ai St. Me. 


eoveries and knowledge,, that thoſe Who inzether 


einn 


Nevertheleſs, neither the» body: nor tail — 
comet are eternal. Bayle attacked this vulgar pre- 
judice, in a book which was celebrated at that 


time, but which the . human teaſon has 


rendered uſeleſs now. Fine er ir 
Few can be induced to believe, that Sovereigns 
ye under any 10 Philoſephers. 
It is nevertheleſs Certains that dhe Philasophie ſpirit, 
which has gained ſo much upon all ranks of people, 
the mere vulgar excepted, has contributed not a 
little to ſtrengthen the rights, and ſecure: che tran- 
quillity of Princes. Thoſe quarrels, Which in ſor- 
mer ages would have produced excommunieations, 
interdicts, and ſchiſms, have no ſueh effects at pre- 
ſent. It has been commonly ſaid, that o mankind 
would be happy, if they 2 for their 
Kings: with equal juſtice may we ay, that Kings 
are much — for having a great many, ot 

their ſubjects Philoſopherr s.. 7 
It — indeed be acknowledged, 1that the ta- 
ſonable ſpirit which begins to ꝓrevaill in the adu- 
cation of youth in the greater towns, has. A 
ANN mW ne 


dard, nor quiet the warm and frivolous 
which have ariſen among men who ought:itoghave 
been wiſer. But before this period theſe diſputes 
had cauſed troubles in tlie State ———.— — 
St. Medard had gained credit with 
ſiderable citizens; and the fanatidiſm 'of thee 


vennes had infected the towns and provinces»! -- // 


All the ſeveral ſubjects of — and Kvogature 
were exhauſted during:this:period;z:and-ſuch anul 
titude of writerb appeared, eminent fot theitgdiſ- 


ages would have: patſed: for prodigies of {earnings 
are now ſcarce regarded in the crowd, Their glory 
is 


559 — becauſe of their n 


E A 62 0 


the glory of tlic age is greatlytexalted. be 
0 i id ee ie, cod l. ef 
neten i! e munen 113 Stef fig t. M643 
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True eee progreſs: in 
Franies a8 it 2 in England, and at Florence; and 


1 — ae wach 

to promote the experimental mnovle —.— a 

— it gave not France any advantage 
n alk he great 


cler 12 49-5309 e dean ne enge aun e bt 
5 i —— lite ene, 
ing; in books 'of- Morality and Entertainment, the 
French may be conſidered as the legiſſators of W 
rope. Italy was no longer diſtinguiſhed for its 
good taſte this way. True Eloquence was ev 
where unknown : nothing could be mare p | 
terdus than r ee the Pulpit; nothing 
more ridieulous than th at the Bar. 
The Preachers. quoted Ovid and Virgil z the Law- 
vers St. Auſtin and St. Jerome. A genius had not 
yer ariſen, cupable of giving a delicate turn, har 
men, propriety, and dignity of expreſſion to the 
Freneh- fm p05 - Malherbe, thad 
mdced made it appear; that the language was ca- 
pable of grandeur and force; but that was all. 
The fame writers, who had ſucceeded ſo well in 

As the Freſident de Thou, ald the Chan- ; 
dellor de THoſpitaly ſeemed | quite.. other men when 
mor engaged in their own». which. was. 
Intractable in their hands. The French: 
hats nothing to recommend it, but: certaim 
air of fmplicityg which. oonſtituted tſie whole me- 
It of Joinvilles of Amiot, of Marot, of Mon- 
tagney/ of — of”-the';Smiine Menipper:- 


C99 BA 4 OH) 6 {14 inne © Ks, bf 5165451 This 5 


1 9 40 


Deaths — N 


john de Lingendes, Biſhop of Macon, unknown | 


to the preſont ape;:becauſes is + works; ere mM r 
printed, Was 2 in the ſub . 
lime taſted; His ſerinbns, and funeral bratiens, 
tho! not holly free: from the ruſt of the: times). 
ſerved as a model to the Orators who. imitated and 
ſurpaſſed» hin. "her þ oration? of Charles 

Emanuel Dubviof:Savoy;- ſurnamed. the Great in 
his own / ———— e 620. 
was full of ſuch miaſterly iſtro „that 
Flechier, along — — 
dium, with the texts and ſeveral conſiderahle paſ- 
ſages, to embelliſt his funerab ora 
tion of the Miſcount de Trennen. Net ach. I 
- | About the ſame time; Rahzas anch 
harmony to the Fremd Nuoſe. His lettersg it nj U 
be owned) are a ſite that is fornewhat 
bombaſt. He deri to be ard Cardinal of Ran it 


the liver 
ſpeaking.s 


| fumens "With all, — — N 
Eloquenta ———ů— — 

— 2 k 
that finglenp E this antceſfarynand⸗ —— 
lectediarty whitho) confiltsin:thÞhannoniousdhoices 
af words q and. evencfor>baving :dxevted this talent: 
improperly ominang s occufßzonz m0 en Ens 147 

 Vonure gave ſome idea rof the fi ces: 

of that epiſtolaryi ſtule v πYuπτ — — 
heft, becauſe it aims! at) nothing higher than 1 
ſantry and amuſembnti s Ih d; volumes f 

ters are the meter paſtime f a , 
— axot-withu ons thes i 
not one that: Hows. ** has: 


"_ 6 paints; 


N 


| paints thema lers : "2M 
of men; they are rather en — of 

wit. 1 145 eg 10 eiche + bnd! Li 6 880 5 45 
by degrees began 40 attain purity, 
auch dene a fixed and ſteddy orm. This was in 


N 2 - 
dit. © tm hath. as...” MME. 1 
a * * 
wc > 
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to the labours of the French 


meaſure owing 
cularly to Vaugelas. His 


great 
Academy, but 


tranſlation of Quintus Curtius which appeared in 
1646 was the firſt good book iwrittes 
purity of ſtile; inſomuch that very eu f che expre- 
ſions or-phraſes-are. yet become)obſolate->. Ge elt 


with true 


Oliver Patri, who followed ſooi after; helped 
very much to reſine the language, and reduce it 
under à grummatical form; and tho he did not 


paſs far a profound lawyer, yet we! are indebted to 
him for juſt diſpoſition, perſpicuity, decorum, and 


elegance er- ee eee eee eee eee 
known at the Bar before his time 71 


But the performance which contibuted e 


form the taſte of the nation, and give it a true re- 


liſh, of propriety and correctneſs, was the ſmall 
collection of maxtms. written dy the: Duke: de la 


| Reckifaucault. Tho there is but one truth runs 
thro* this whole piece, viz. that feif-love it the 
dleterminatious, 


ſpriug all uur actions and yet this 


thought preſents ĩtſelf under ſuch a variety of; forms, 


as never fail to ſtrike iwithinew ſurprine. It is not 
ſo properlyta book itſelf, as à fet of materials to 
embelliſhz book; : This little collection was much 


read and admired-: it accuſtomed our authors to 


think, and to oomprize their thoughts in a- lively, 


correct, and delicate turn of phraſe. This was a 


merit utterly unknown to an y European 


fore him, ince the revival of — But Gus firſt 


21459 


found in this work. Tho it has been now, written 


almoſt 


- = 
. _— 
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loue, towards the year 1068. He was a new liglit 


> 


almoſt a hundred years, 


cuts in it, ſaxouring.of:ahat 1iciflitade-to 01-2" 
living languages are ſo very 


ſubject. Here then 
we are to fix the epocha, when our language may 


| be ſaid to have aſſumed à ſettled form, Phe Bi- 


ſhop of Lugon, . ſon ofthe: celebrated Buſſy, told 
me, that aſking : one day t of Medux; 
what work he would cover mal 10 be nien 
ſuet replied, Ti he-p ial —— 4 e | 
The good taſte: which: reigns from the be ping 
to the end of this hook, and the vi is ry of 
the laſt letters, did not however ban immediately, 
that effeminate;” diffuſe, incorrect, and ſhattered 
ſtile, which had ſo long. infected almoſt all: Our 
writers, preachers, ani nee fr e 


One of the firſt who : diſplayed: in the pulpit an | 
uniform maſculine eloquence; was Father: Bourda- 


to the age. We have had other pulpit 'Ofators 
ſince, as Father Maſſillon; Biſhop of Clermont; 
who have throw more graces into their ſermens, 
and embelliſhed them with:finerand-moreimaſter- | 
ly paintings. of life and. manners. 3 but not oe of. 
theſe have 'obliteratedihis' merit. In his ſtile; mers 
nervous than florid; and which ſeems to deſpiſe 
the tinſel ornaments) of à glowing imagination, he 
labours rather to convince than'inflame, and newer 
amuſes himſelf with the van amibitiom of pleaſing 

It were indeed tobe wiſhed, that in baniſhing 
from the pulpit the bad taſte which had ſo long 
debaſed the diſcourſes of our Divines hẽ had like⸗ 
wiſe baniſhed. that ſilly cuſtom of preaching only 
upon one text. In —_—_— fpeak for hours to- 
gether upon a: citation: of a ſingle line, to harraſs 
one's ſelf in ſquaring the who e diſcourſe to the 
fubject of that line; ſeems a practice little becoming 
the gravity of the miniſterial character. The text 


by 


nor has it any authority but that of cuſom. 
be method of dividing always ir 


at all, as morality, or that would require a diviſion 
| 35 is likewiſe an arbitrary cuſ. 


was very young, to marry 


he ſo. particularly. excelled, diſcovered themſelves 


the glory he muſt acquire as a preacher, to the 


by. , Nr ee or gathet enigma, 
which the diſcourſe is to explain. This practice | 
was, not known te the Greeks or Romans: it was 
in the decline of letters that it ſirſt came into uſe. 


o two or 
three heads, ſußects that either .. no diviſion 


Mate minute, and complex, as points of controver- 
om, which Father 
urdaloue found eſtabliſhed. before: 

with which he thought it neceſſary to comply - 
Boſſuet, ittwratds-Biſhon.af. en. had dif- 
tinguiſhed. bimſęif as a preacher before Bourdaloue, 
This famous Divine, who at laſt became one of 
e greateſt ornaments of the age, was originally 
deſtined to the Bar 3 and had engaged when he 
Mademoiſelle Deſvieux, 
woman of uncommon merit. His talents. fot 
Divinity, and that ſpecies of eloquence in which 


2 early, that his parents and friends reſolyed to 
reed him a Churchman. Mademoiſelle Deſyieux 
herſelf determined him to this choice, preferring 


eee of paſſing her life: with him. This was 
what gave riſe to tlie report of his being married; 
which tho long believed among a few, who have 
a vanity in pretending to be acquainted with the 
ſecrets of families, had neither truth nor probabi- 
lity to ſupport it. He preached, when very young, 
before the King and Queen- Mother, in 16062, long 

before Father — began to be taßen notice 
of. His diſcourſes, enforced by a noble and af- 
fecting manner, were the firſt which had been. 
beard at Court that carried any v reſemblance of the 
ſublime, and were ſo well received, that the King 


ordered 2 letter to be written in his name to his 
we father, 


— 
* 


muſt always pom ſome aid, tho“ with 4 prudent 


* 08- © E 9 9 „„ „ Si $I rd 8 


chick the bees ef Aan 26 
him on the ti rl ATMs ts OE 
| Nevertheldfs, when Father frm nn 5 ear 
ed, Monſteùr Boſfuet ro 10 — the iff 
preacher in France. Boſſuet an e bim 
_ 2 nius in funeral orationb 8 
requires "WP vigorous 

2 a certain gre deur ; and maje 
reſembling poetr 


reſerve, when he aims at” the ſublime?” Phe fu 
neral- 1 the Queen-Motker, Iwhith. nE 
ſpoke in 1667 procuredſ bim che Biſhopric"of 
Condom yet tlis diſedurſe came not upto the re- 
putation of his other performances f this kind; 
and accordingly was never printed, any any 2 than 
his ſermons; The funeral elogium- om the Qgeen 
of England, widow of Charles I, which he pro- 

* Allowed to be 4 
mafter- piece. The ſubjects are happy in theſe 
pieces of eloquence; in proportion to the misſor 
tunes of the deceaſed p whoſe praiſes they 
celebrate. It is in theſe as in tragedy, where the 
ſufferings: of the principal perſonages, conſtitute 
what is chieffy intereſting in the performance. The 


funeral elogium of the Ducheſs f Orleans, who 
was carried off in the flower of her a and may 


be ſaid to have died in his arms, Had 5 reat and 
uncommon effect of melting the whole rt into 
tears. He was obliged to ſtop after ec erde 
O fatal night O mb of borrori in cubicb 1b 
areadful NeWS of Madame is exp img, - Madame is 2 No 
more, ſhocked us lite a' ſudden klap 'of thunder, & 

= 8 burſt forth into 1 yo ſobs, 
e Orator was interrupted by the and lament. 
tations of all preſent. * 195 185979 ® 167 0 chi in 
The French were the only people wh fuceeeds 
* in this ſpecies of eloquence. Some ** _ f 
| S 
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e ſame grea genius, invented d 0 a cha- 
7 acter entirely new, which perhaps could have ſuc- 


_ceeded; in no hands but his owns: He applied the 


Orator's art to hiſtory itſelf, which ſeems to ex» 
clude n ofthis: kind. His: diſcourſe 


Won univerſal hiſtory, cempoſed for the uſe: of the 


auphin, Was neither copied after any model, nor 
yet had any imitator. If the ſyſtem which he 
adopts, to; reconcile the — of the Jews 
with that of other nations, has met with oppoſition | 
from learned men, his ſtile: is: nevertheleſs admired 
3; all: The world was aſtoniſnhed at that majeſtic 
y, Wberewith he deferibes manners, affairs of 
3 the xiſe and fall of great Empires à and-al 


thoſe maſterly ; ſtrokes; of. xpreſſive truth, hich 


appear in his characters ——— nations, 

Almoſt all the productions which did ſo much 
honour to this age, were of a character unknoven 
to antiquity. Telemachus. is of. this number. Fe- 
on, the diſciple, the friend of Boſſuet, and ho 


became aſterwards, in ſpite of himſelf, his-Tival 


and enemy, was the author of this wonderful piece, 
which partakes equally, of Romance land oetry, 
and ſubſtitutes a meaſured proſe in place of 
cation. One would be temp elt think, that he 
meant to treat Romance as Monſieur de Meaun 
had treated Hiſtory, by, giving it 2 dignity, and 
charms of which it had been judged: incapable; | 
and above all, hy extracting from theſe «hEtions: a 
moral uſeful: to 2 a moral utterly negleQted 
in the fabulous inventions of antiquity. It has been 
commonly believed, that he Compoſed this work 
to ſerve as themes Anlass of, inſtruſſion; to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and his brothers, to whom he 
Was appointed Preceptor, as Boſſuet had drawn up 
his idea of univerſal hiſtory for the uſe of the Dau- 7 
phin. But the Marquis de Fenelon his nephew, 
eee the virtues of this great man, _ A 
W 


e 


we fathly wad Rs bite © P IO: 
me-of the contrary. And indeed it ſeems incon- } 

upus to ſuppoſe, chat the amours of Cal o And 3 
icharis ſhould be tije firſt _ b e Fries 2 
to the ſons of France. en ; 4 
his Work was not compoſed dil as his * | 
niſhment from Court, when he received orders to 
retire to his Archbiſhoprit. As he was) well read 
in the ancients; ànd as nature Hud bleſſed him with 
a lively glowing imagination, he formed his ſtile 
in a taſte peculiar to himſelf; and diſtinguiſhed it 
by a certain copious vein of invention. I have | 
ſeen his original manuſcript,” and there was ſcarce 
ten blots in the whole. Wee are told, that one of 
his domeſticks ſtole à copy; and cauſed it to be 
printed. If ſo, the Archbiſhop i is indebted to chat 
infidelity, for all the reputation he has acquired in 
Europe. But he owes likewiſe his entire diſß 
at Court to the ſame cauſe.” Moſt people ĩmagied 
they could trace in Ty elemachus, an indirect criti᷑iſm 
on the Government of Lewis XIV. Seſoſtris, who 
triumphed with ſo much haughtineſs over vanquith- 
ed Kings; Idomeneus, who introduced luxury in- 
to Salentum, and neglected the neceſſary arts of - 
making - were ſuppoſed” to be por- 
traits of the King. is Minifter, Louvois appear= 
ed, in the eyes of the diſcontented, to be charac- 
teriſecd under the name of Proteſilas, as vain, ob- 
ſtinate, haughty, and an enemy to the great Ge- 
nerals who chole e the State rather thaniths. 
Miniſte. 

The Allies, whois in ws a+ of 1686 dee 
againſt Lewis XIV, and who aſterwards, in the 
war of 1701; ſhook his throne,” were:overjoyed to 
trace his character in the ſtory! of Idomeneus, 
whoſe pride rendered him odious to! all his neh- 
bours. Theſe alluſions made the ſtronger impreſ- 
1 on account of. that harmonious ſtile, which 
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ſo gently inſmuates moderation and ne Mae 
3 Arangets; hut the French themſelves; : weary 
of @ 
&ithis: k : 
as à leſſon of virtue. 
were innumerable ; Ichave ſeen no leſatham fbur- 
teen tranſlations of it into Engliſh. Indeed uſter 
the deatly of this:Menarchi;1foi dreaded;ifocenvied; 

ſo reſpecteu by all; and ſo hated byrſome; When 
malice teaſed to take a pleaſure in;pretendet allu- 


rformance 


kind; equched! in ape 


ſtons, that ſenmed to cenſure his chnduct, ches ſe- 


veret judges treateil Felemachus with fome rigour. 
They blamed: the length of the epiſodes, the cir- 
cumſtantiab details, the little connection in the ad- 
ventures, the too frequent and tao uniform deſcrip- 
tions uf a couniry- lite: but che book has. never- 
theleſs been ae cee wal one of the fineſt 


og" a' Ml v af i how; t 
The Gharaters: La. oh deſeruedilewile to 


Iumiknginns, extraordinary produdtions of 
this age. Antiquity. Saen ava) 15; 26es 


be 


ſuch a work; — A ſtyle rapid; con- 


ciſe, and et ere carry ug ON IM d. pic- 
tureſiue Wales dat ogether: __ yet 
without ofſending . its eſtabliſned | 
rules, firuck the e 3 8 and the alluſions 
which. occur in almoſt: every page, .compleated its 
ſucceſs. : Wben La Bruiere ſhowed the work in 
manuſeript to Maleſieux, this laſt told him, hat 
the prece tuouid haue many. readers, and raiſe hum up 
many enemies. The book ſunk. ſomewhat in the 
opinion of men, hen that entire generation, whoſe 
follies it attacked, was extinct: but as it contains 
things applicable to all times and places; it is more 
than probable it will never be abſolutely forgotten. 
Telemachus has always remained without imita« 
tors the Characters of La Bruiere have produced 


ſeveral. It is — ſnort pictures of Om: 
at 
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many wars, ſaw with malicious joy, a'Atire 5 
The editions it paſſed thro! 


. 


The p 

the e of the g. 
attempt, of which the Ay! of 
firft example; but an exam 15 N15 2 7 
kind, becauſe the en Ares of bee 


ſiſts in order, p ty, and above All in ah in. 
violable attach 15 5 truth. Whgt 55 wi 
binder this ingenicus Th ace froth be bs | 
by poſterity in the lift of oi" ClitReW 4; 


it is founded in Pare BY, the chinteric edel of 
des Cartes. agen inn TOY 
To theſe productio aracker 
let us add, that memorable one of B 
bis critical and FiſtoffcaF DiRtionia * 
work of the kind, in which à man may 
think. We muft indeed abandon to the Tate of 
ordinary books,” thoſe articles of this" en | 
which contain only a detail of minute” facts, un: 
worthy either of Ba le, an ynderftandn | 
or of 3 In p acin g Bayle here: KR 
= writers who did honour to "the age of Lewis 4 
notwichſtanding his being 4 fefüf ee int Holland, | 
only conform 1 the decree of the Parli Ane 4 
== Thouſouſe; which, kn it declared his l va- 
ld in France, maugre the rigour of the laws, ex- 
pireſiy ſaid, that Rue 4 man cout not be caffe a : 
_ 2 a foreigntr. 5 dat 
We ſhall not tire the reader 8 patience, with an 
enumeration of all the good books this age 
duced; we ſhall only ſpeak of thoſe new And ſin- 
= zur productions, which particularly charaQeriſe, | 
and ſerve to diſtinguiſh it from other ages. The 
= cloquence of Boſſuet, and Bourdaloue, for inſtance, 
neither was nor could be the fame with that of Gi: 
_ ccro. If there be thing in our language re- 
ſembling the Roman Orator, it is the three plead- 
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3: of. ny, WISH in | behalf of Fo onquet.. 
hey are like 0 of Cicero's orations : a. Wix- 
; of J 1 State affairs, treated with an 
art void of oſtentation, and "a. e ornaments | 
| of at effecting eloquence.  _ N 
e have had hiſtorians; Per not a Ly. 5 
N 59; the 'Canſpiracy 'of Venice is comparable to 
: that "of Saluſt. It is evident the Abbe de St. Real 
BE him in bis eye ; and perhaps he has ſur; afled 
All the other compolitions . of which: we 
have been ſp peaking are of a new and. goal 
2. Tis this eſpecially, which characteriſes in ſb 
diſtinguiſhing a manner the age of Lewis XIV: 
for as to learned men and commentators, the ſix- 
teenth and ſeventeenth centuries produced them in 
abundance g but true n had not then begun to 
men itſelf in any thing. 5 
It may perhaps appear an odd 1 that all 
thoſe admirable works in proſe would probably ne- 
Ver have exiſted, had they not been preceded by 
Vet ſuch is the deſtiny of the human mind 
all nations: verſe is every where the firſt offspring 
of enius, and the parent of eloquence. r 
Ti the ſame with the people in this reſpect as 
with particular . Plato and Cicero a 
making verſes. The few good ſtanz as 0 
herbe were known by heart, at a time when, we 
could not quote a ſingle ſublime; paſſage e in proſe 


5 
5 
* 
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and it is more than probable, that . le 


Corneille, the genius of, our. proſe writers woul 
never have been. able to diſplay itſelf, - Eo 
This extraordinary man the more. deſerves our 
admiration, in that when he firſt began to write 
'Tragedies,. he had, none but the; very work. ra 


dels before. him. What ſeemed, {ll further like! 4 | | 


to prevent him from ſucceeding, | theſe. wretch 


models were in very great eſteem ;. and, to com : 


pleat his misfortune, were favoured by Cardin 
„ Richelieu 
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Richlieu, the 5 rotector of men of letters, not of 
good taſte. He recompenſed ſcriblers who are 

uſually men of a cri a 1 3, ;, and from a haugh- 
tineſs of mind happily 0 Ak en. other occaſions, 

he was deſirous to humble thoſe; in. whom he faw 
(not without ſome degree o of, yexation) -a;yein of 
true genius, which rarely ſtoops to dependance. 
It is ſeldom that a man of power ſincerely pa- 
tronizes good artiſts,” When, he happens t to 1 — 4 
himſelf. | 

Corneille was Sn to ftruggle with «is ba 

taſte of the age, the eſtabliſhed reputation of his 
rivals, and the partiality of Carc | 'Richlieu. -f 
ſhall not repeat here all that. t has. been written in 
relation to the Cid. Suffice ©; it. t remark, that the 
Academy, in their Judicious deci ions, between Co or- 
neille and Scuderi, ſeem to have carried their com 
plaiſance for the 01% too 192 55 in candemnin 
the ad ewe of Ch; ImeNe.. 0 45 e the 3 


epte 

2 was not 05 wy y 7 12 d neil 
which Cardinal Richlieu was ee to of. ec . 
We learn from the Abbé d' Aubi ignac, 21 5 
* he Ce th 2 of Polieudtes. © 
. e Ca, after a Was a beautiful imitatior bf 
== Gullain d Caftrez and, in many places, a ion 

tion. Cinna, which followed next, was a maſter- 
piece. An antient domeſtic of the > Houſe of Conde 
told me, that the Great Conde, at the age bf 
| | ny; being 124 at the firſt repreſentation; of 
1 ra 
8 A Ys d tears upon N theſe words 
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Racine. An ode which he com 


1 oint. of perfection b were da 
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. 2 . Pri b aller 92 775 4 
Soon, Amie, Chin 5 UL mor qui f. en Serve. 4 1 


4 Thee EE the ke I, of a hero: che Gren 
Corneille* forcing tears 53 admiration from te 
Great, Conde, ors, a very memorable epocha in 


enn 


BE 


"The" 5 cat We of indifferent pieces 'hep pub 


e erwards, 
regarding him 2 


a writer of the firſt class; 15 
mote. 5 the deal e faults imputed to Ho- 
mer, have prevented his paſſing for the fablimen 
poet of” antiquity. . It is the privilege "of true ge- 
nius, and aboye al of that genius which i is ED 
commit n Faults with 1 0 hes 


We "owe rneille to the force of his t own g 
nius ge; but Lewis XIV, Colbert, Sophocles 
and Eüripides, all” conttibuted* to the RP i 
at the ige 


of eighteen, | on occaſion of the Kin g's Fry: 
1 


| procured him a preſent he did not = 5; and 


termined him to the purſuit of Po Hs fe- 
4 utation , ath ent reaſed With time, And that of 
Sort elle is is upon the decline. The reaſon ſeems 
Br be, that Role in.all his works after His Man- 4 
. ander, is ever "elegant, correct, natural; and ſpeaks WH 
to the heart ; whereas: the other i . 8 geffcient in 
"all. theſe reſpects. Racine great paſſed. "bath 
"the. Greeks and Corneille i in he Loot 45 
"paſſions, and katried the harmony” of V ation, 
and the: graces .of poetic diction, ' 8 5 elt 
5 2 


"two C Zebra ated pettius* e ght che 1.3; n to thin, 4 
to feel, and to expreſs dees ; E "theit W 2 
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ence, inſtructed only by them, became. at laſt (c-. 
voere judges, able to criticise even che pettarmagces 
of their maſters. s.. TR  eT 
wm the time of Cardinal Richlieu, . there wer 
LES but very few perſons in France. capable of diſcern- | 
ig the defects of the Cid; and in 4702, when 
— 4:balah, the maſter- piece of the theatre, was re- 
Aae in whe aparement of the Duchels of Bur- 

gundy, the courtiers had confidence, cough m thei 
= own. judgment to condemn that admirab e tragedy, 
XZ Time: has done. the author juſtice ;- but that great 
man did not live to ſee the ſucceſs of this, his ca- 
= pita! performance. A numerous party always af, 
fected to decry Racine, and refuſe. him the, praiſe 
due to his merit, Madam de Sevigne, the firſt 
= perſon. of her age for the epiſtolary ile, and the 
= talent of relating trifles with gracefulneſs and pro- 
piriety, never believed that Racine would arrive at 
any laſting fame. She judged of him as of coffee, 
= with regard to the virtues of which ſhe was want 
WE to ſay, che public would ſoon be undeceived. It 
requires time to bring the reputation of an author 
een oi TE 

The ſingular; deſtiny, of this age rendered Moli- - 
ere cotemporary with Corneille and Racine. It 
b not true that Moliere, When he firſt began to 
= write, found the, ſtage utterly. deſtitute of good co- 
medies. Corneille himſelf had given the Monteur, 
SEE of character and intrigue, after the manner 
of the Spaniſh theatre; and only two of Moliere's 
beſt plays had appeared, when the public was en- 
Tertained with the Coguet- Aother of Quinaut; a 
WE Picc< not only of character and intrigue; but even 
the model of intrigue in the comic Way. It was 
aed in 1664; and is the firſt Camedy Which 
paints that ſpecies of men, afterwards called Mar- 
4 quiſes, Moſt of the great Lords of the Court of 
4. 3 Lewis XIV, * * reſemble their maſter 


* 
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#1 + that air of dignity and grandeur, for nde 
it! Was fo remarkable: thoſe öf inferior rank copied 


11 their ſuperiors ; and many of them puſhed' this con 

3 cited * air,” and predominant: affeBation'of dignity, 

1 to themat fete bus extreme. W 2h 

li This humour long prevailed-at Don Moliere 
tt attacked it often ; and contributed to free the pub» 

1 lic from theſe important ſubalterns, as well as from 


me affectation of prudes, the pedantry of female 
1 Learning, and the unintelligible jargon of lawyers 
and phyficians: © Moliere was, if one may uſe tlie 


1 expfeſion, a legiſlator of politeneſs to the world. 
1 Tipeak here” only of the ſervices he did to the age 
1 He lived in; his other merits are ſufficiently known. 
1 We may ſurely pronounce it a period worthy 
the attention of future ages, when the heroes of 


Corneille and Racine; the perſonated characters 
of Moliere; the compoſitions of Lully, in a taſte 
altogether new to the nation; and (ſince we are 
i Here ſpeaking only of the Arts) the eloquence. of 
i Boſſuet and Bourdaloue, were diſplayed before 
Tewis XIV; che Duckeſs of Orleans, ſo celebrated 
for her fine taſte ; Conde, Turenne, Colbert, and 
i that crowd of illuſtrious men - which then adorned 
1 the Court. We muſt never again expect to ſee the 
time, when a Duke de la Rochefoucault, author 
vf the Marius, after enjoying the converſation of 
2 Paſcal and an Arnauld, Pa to- er theatre . 
b * Corneille. i eee Mas 3. ©; 
Deſpreaux Tuiſed himſalf to the e fi the 
great men; not by his firſt ſatires, for poſterity! are 
not likely to be much entertained with his deſcrip- 
; tion of the confuſion and buftle of Paris, or the 
names of Caſſai gne and Cotin';- but by the inſtructi- 
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1 ons contained in his excellent Epiſtles; and, above 1 
| all, in his Art of Poetry, where on, ! 1 
| | "might k. 1 1775 un en rag” 15 — ll 
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Ch. 20 7 of 
_ La Fontaine, leſs. chaſte in his ſtile, leſs corre 
in his diction, but inimitable in his ſumplicityy» and 
the graces peculiar: to his: manner aof writing, by 
the artleſs eloquence of his narations, nearly equal 
ed the reputation of theſe ſublime geniuſe . 
Quinaut, in a manner of writing altogether neun 
and the more difficult for its ſeeming eaſineſs, der 
ſerves likewiſe a place among. theſe illuſtrious co 
temporaries. It is well known, with how little 
juſtice Boileau endeavoured to depreciate this poets 
or ought we to diſſemble, that Boileau, tho ad 
mirable in other reſpects, had never learned to ſa- 
crifice to the graces. It was in vain that he ſqught 
all his life to humble a man, whoſe acquaintance 
with them was his diſtinguiſhing excellence, The 
ef trueſt elogium of a poet is, when his verſes are 
ters thought worthy of being learnt by heart. This has -4 
aſte | happened to whole ſcenes of Quinaut an advan- 
are tage which no Italian Opera ever, yet - attained, 
of Ihe French Muſic has continued in a ſtate of fun» 
fore — which is not to the taſte of any nation. 
ated But the artleſs and inimitable ſtrokes of nature, 
which frequently appear with ſo many charms in 
Quinaut, ſtill pleaſe, in all parts of Europe, thoſe 
who underſtand our language, and are goſſeſſed of 
a refined taſte. Did antiquity furniſh ſuch a poem as 
Armida, with what yeneration: would it be receiv- 
ed? But Quinaut is a modern 
All theſe great men were known and patronized 
by Lewis XIV, except La Fontaine. His extreme 
ſimplicity, which proceeded. even to a degree of 
ſelf-forgetfulneſs, kept him at a diſtance from Court, 
where he had no ambition to appear. But his 
merit did not paſs unobſerved. by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy; and he received, in his old age, ſeveral 
favours from that Prince. He was, with all. his 
elegance of genius, of a mind no leſs;. rtlefs than 
the heroes of his own fables. . Father Puget thinks 
1 ier Fuge nk 
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it no knast: s Have treated-this- -man, Wake. 

guiſhed by the innocence: of his manners, as if he 
Bad had to de with a Brinvilliers or a Voiſin. His 
tales are for the moſt part thoſe of | Poggius, Ari 
ofto, or the'Queerrof Navarre. Looſe ideas may | 
be dangerous, dut ie is not agreeable ſalkes of. wit 
and a Hhvely imagi ination” that inſpire them: We 
thay apply to e his on admirable fable of 
the animals fiek of the plague, where the ſeveral par- 
ties produce their aceuſations: the lions, the 
wolves, and the bears are pardoned every thing; 
and at! innocent creature is inn for having 
nn a little graſs. 

In the. ſchool of theſe geniuſbs, deſtined to do 
light and inſtruct the ages to come, a number of 
l Notable writers were formed, who: have left be- 
mind them à great variety of e elegant pieces, that 
ſerve to amuſe people of taſte; juſt as we have bad 
many painters whoſe' performances pleaſe, tho” 
they are far from equalling the hn ns: cf Fouf- 
fin, Le Sueur; or Le Brun. 

But towards tlie end of the reign af Towle xIv, 
ere were two men that raiſed themſelyes above 
the rank of ordinary writers, and acquired a very 
conſiderable reputation: the one, La Motte Hou- 

dart, of a ſolid and comprehenſive, rather than of 
 z' ſublime genius. He wrote in proſe with delicacy 
and method; but his poetry is often' deſtitute of 
fire and eleganee, and ſometimes too of that ex- 
actneſs, which is never to be diſpenſed with but in 
favour of the ſublime; His firſt lyric eſſays were 
rather beautiful ſtanzas than finiſhed odes; and 
he loſt much of his ſpirit in the later ones: but a 
number of elegant pieces of his which ſtill remain, 
will always hinder him from paſſing for an author 
of the loweſt claſs. He is an example to. prove, 4 
that in works of genius a performance may have £ 
merit, though it qoes not come up to the utmoſt | 
1 of good writing. The 
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, The other was Nau, 8 to the former | 
in genius, and in the att ot y. ce pee 4 
who far excelled hin in the talent of verſification 
His odes, it is true, didi not appegt alla 


of La Motte; but they are more bgafftifnl ore 
15 


diverſified, and abound more with im a K 
hymns, he equals that harmony ang ,dgvotio! 
remarkable in the ſpiritnal ſongs: of. Racine. fg 
epigrams are finiſhed with greater care than chan tho 
of Marot. He was not ſo Corti, Operas. which 
require ſenſibility ; nor in;comedies, 3235 f | 
| ſucceed without gaicty. In both, tl theſe. he was de- 
ficient ; and therefore hel in both „ * ng 10- 


reign to his genius. 
He would have quite corrupted. the. REES 


tongue, had the antiquated. ſtile, of, Marot „Which 
he affected to introduce into his ſerious compoli- 
oy been imitated by ſucceeding writers. But 
happily that mixture of the purity, of our tongue, 
with the ruſt of what was ſpoken about two hun- 
dred years before, was 2 mode that did not. obtain 
long. Some of his epiſtles are imitations of Boi- 
leau; but the conſtraint is manifeſt, and he is not 
ä clear in his conceptions; nor is the nature of the 
truths on which he grounds His reflertions ir 
ous: and nothing can fp beautiful but awhat ic true... 
He degenerated very much in foreign. countries : 7 
Whether it was, that age and misfortune had i im- 
paired his genius, or that his principal merit con- 
fiſting in a happy choice of words, and delic is 
turns of expreſſion, (2 talent of reater con 


quence,” and not {6 common as moſf people ima 
gine) he had not ahroad the ſame advantages in 
this reſpect. It may be conſidered as one of ag 
evils attending his baniſhment from his native coun 


try, that he BER longs: under tht 8 ſevere 
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His long misfortunes had their ſource in an un- 
5 ernable ſelf- love, in which jealouſy and animo- 
ity were predominant. His example ought to ſerve 
as a ſtriking Teflon to men of genius and talents; 
but we only conſider him here 15 a writer whoſe 
perfot mances have done no ſmall honbur to letters. 
3 Very few eminent geniuſes have ariſen ſince the 
flouriſhing days of theſe illuſtrious artiſts; and about 
the time of the death of Lewis XIV, nature feem- 


The way was difficult at the beginning of this 
age, becauſe it had been trod by none ; it is be- 
come ſo now, becauſe ſuch multitudes have gone 
before us. The great men of the preceding cen- 
tury have taught us to think and ſpeak; and have 
told us what we did not know before. We that 
come after them can find but little to ſay that is new. 
In ſhort, the great number of finiſhed pieces they 
gave, has occaſioned a kind of ſatiety in the literary 


world: 25 5 | * 0 FR BOL | | N 4 * 
© The age of Lewis XIV has therefore in every 


reſpect the "fame deſtiny with that of Leo X, Au- 
guſtus and Alexander. The foils which produced, 
in thoſe illuſtrious periods, ſuch" abundant fruit of 
genius, had been long before diſpoſed and prepared 
for it. In vain have we endeavoured to find out 
in moral or phyſical cauſes the reaſons of this ſlow 
progreſſive fruitfulneſs, and of the long barrenneſs 
which enſued. The true reaſon is, that, among 
the nations where polite Arts are cultivated, many 
years are requiſite to purify the language, and to 
refine the taſte. When theſe preliminary ſteps are 
taken, then the geniuſſes unfold and open; and 
emulation and public favour laviſhed upon theſe 
new efforts, excite every talent. Each artiſt in his 
particular ſphere catches thoſe natural beauties, 
which his branch is capable of. Whoever ſifts the 
theory of ſuch arts as depend purely on ut 

; welt. 
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muſt, if he has any genius of. his Vn ſee ch * 
theſe primitiye beauties, theſe, great, natural. le 
and original features peculiar to, thele arts, and to- 
the nation for which their talents are, empleyed,. 
are but few in number; the ſubjects and the em, 
belliſhments ſuitable to. theſe ſubjects, have limits 
much more narrow and contracted than is general 
ly imagined. The Abbe du Bos, a man of great 
{nſs, who compoſed a treatiſe on Poetry and Paint- 
ing about the year 1714, obſerved that the, Whole 
ſeries of the hiſtory of France. could not furniſſi. 
one true ſubje& for an Epic poem, except thi de- 
ſtruction of the league by Henri the Great. He: 
ſhould have added that the ornaments of Epic Po- 
etry adopted, by the Greeks, the Romans. and the 
Italians of the 15th and 16th century, being pro- 
ſcribed by the French, the fabulous Deities, Ora⸗ 
cles, invulnerable Heroes, metamorphoſes,. mon- 
ſters, witchcrafts, and romantick adventures, being 
no more ſeaſonable, the true beauties for Epic 
Poetry are comprehended in a very narrow eircle, 
If ever therefore a genius ſprings up, who catches 
theſe ornaments ſuitable to the time, to the ſub> 
ject, and the nation, and executes what has been 
attempted, thoſe who ſhall come after Him will 
and The taſk performed, and nothing left. for them. 
to do. AL ed ao — ee Is 
It is julf ſo with, the Art of compoſing Tragel 
dies, We muſt not imagine that the, great tragis 
paſſions and elevated ſentiments can be ſuſceptible. 
of an infinite variety, ſo as to appear always new. 
and ſtriking. Every thing has its boundaries. 
And ſo has Comedy. There are in human na> 
ture, at moſt, not above a dozen ch: racters truly 
comic, and marked out in theſe diſtin and origis- 
nal features. The Abbe du, Bos, for want of ges 


nius in himſelf, thinks that men of parts can. 


ſtrike out ſtill a vaſt number of new characters: 
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hoe Kinds of Literature, whoſe materials 
are continually renew'd, as Hiſtory and Philoſo—-— 
phical obſervations, and ſuch as —— — * 
15 judgment and common underſtanding, may 
more eaſily maintain their ground: and manual 
Arts, 4 Patt ing and Sculpture, may be kept from 
degenerating, when thoſe at the helm of the Go- 
vernment are careful, after the example of Lewis 
XIV, to employ the moſt eminent artiſts; for in 
Painting and Sculpture the ſame ſubjects can be 
treated a hundred times. The Holy Family is fill | 
drawn, tho Raphael has diſplayed.in that ſubject 
all the ſuperiority of his art: but it would be inſuf- 
ferable to attempt again Cinna, Andromague, the 


Art of Poetry and Tartuſſe. 
a | A 4 t 
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up- It is alſo, obſervable, that the laſt age having in- 
cur | ſtructed the preſent, it is become ſo ealy a matter 
Hy to produce indifferent performance: that We bave 
nd. been oppreſſed with an inundation of 5 5 
nd books, and, What is 17 worſe, with the forma. 
eſe tribe of the ſolemn eſs proc Ctions. 

n- amidſt this — raven, of indifferent, writ- 
4 ings, a neceſſary evil in an immen „ opulent and 
ar- unemployed city, where one part of che inhabitants 
ral are continually gonfriving., to amuſe. the other, we 
nt now and then meet with excellent performances, 5 
e. either of Hiſtory or Reflections, or that eaſy; and: 


| light kind of Literature, which. amuſes and relares 
9 | every ſort of readers. 
1 The French nation is that which of al others: 


1 has produced moſt of thoſe perforn ances... Their 
er language i is become the language of urope: every 
ry thing has contributed towards, it; the eminent 
J= writers of the age of Er XIV, thoſe that have 
12 ſucceeded them, the Calviniſt Refugee Miniſters, 
1e who have carried their eloquence 4 method into- 
1 foreign countries, but above all that ſpirit of ſoci- 
i + ety, which is the natural characteriſtick of the 
I; French. This is a merit and pleaſure which other 
"= nations have known the defects of. There is no 
'Y language that expreſſes with as great a facility, 
y clearneſs and delicacy, all the objects of polite con- 
il verſation; and by that means it contributes, thro” 
n all Europe, 25 one of the ne charms * N 
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7ITH regard to thoſe arts which do not de- 
VVpend abſolutely upon the mind, as Muſic, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, they had 
made but ſmall progreſs in France before the time 
Which: we call the age of Lewis XIV. Muſic was 
then only in its infancy : a few ſongs, with ſome 
airs for the violin, the guitar, and the theorbo, 
moſt of them compoſed in Spain, were all we 
Enew of the art. Lully aſtoniſhed the world by 
his - exquiſite taſte and ſkill. He was the firſt in 
France who regulated muſic, and introduced into 
it various notes and graces... His compoſitions, 


which at preſent appear ſo ſimple and eaſy, could 
mot be executed at - firſt without ſome difficulty. 


There are a thouſand perſons in France now, who 
underſtand Muſic, for one that underſtood it in 
the time ef Lewis- XIII; and the art, by degrees, 
has deen brought to perfection. There is not a 
conſiderable city in the kingdom without its publie 
concerts; whereas even Paris itſelf had none at 
that time. Four and twenty violins, belonging to 
the King, was all the Muſic we then had in France. 

The various parts of knowledge appertaining to 
Muſic, and the arts depending upon it, made ſuch 


a great progrefs, that towards the end of the _ | 
WS 0 


ES "2a 1 


" # +M 8 @ £4 a ; | 
| Fhbat Princeſs, to do 
2 - F * G - 4 14 0 
8 1 @ 
country, and  embelliſh. ours, 


built the palace of Luxembourg, in the Tuſcan 
taſte. The ſame Deſbroſſes, to whom we are in- 
debted for the portal of St. Gervas, was likewiſe 
the Architect of that Queen's palace, which ſhe . 
never enjoyed. Cardinal Richlieu, who. equalled 
her in greatneſs of ſoul, did not equal her in taſte. 
The —— Palace, which is now the Palace 
Royal, is a proof of this. We conceived the 
greateſt expectations, when we beheld the eleya- 
tion of that beautiful front of the Louvre, which 
at preſent we ſo much regret to ſee unfiniſhed. A 
great number of citizens have built magnificent 
houſes ; but they are more diſtinguiſhed by their 
interior elegance, than by the | diſplayed in 
their exterior decorations ; and are rather deſigned 
to gratify private luxury, than to be a public orna- 
ment ta the eit! m 5 
Colbert, the Mecenas of all the arts, founded 
an Academy of Architecture in 1671. It is not 
ſufficient to have Architects equal to Vitruvius, 
there muſt alſo be an Auguſtus to employ them. 
The municipal Magiſtrates ſhould alſo be men 
of public ſpirit, and ſome taſte. Two or three 
Mayors like the Preſident Turgot, would have pre- 
vented the reproaches ſo juſtly caſt upon the city 
of Paris, for the ill ſituation, and ſtill worſe taſte 
of the 'Town-Houſe : for the ſmallneſs and irre- 
gularity of the public ſquare, famous only for exe- 
cutions and bonfires; for the narrowneſs of the 
ſtreets in the moſt frequented quarters of the city ; 
and for thoſe. remains of barbarity, which ill 4 


e 
"> 
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Aſt amidſt all our 1 58 _ in the 15 
ſom of the arts. wo telly tl; by way 
| Painting began with Pouſſin, dna Lewis XIII; 
= ſot our 'patnters before his time are not worthy of 
notice, tho ſome of them might be tolerable. But 
from that period, we have never been without emi- 
nent artiſts; not indeed in that abundance to which 
Italy owes a conſiderable ſhare of its wealth; but 
to ſay nothing of a Le Sueur, who had no other - 
ſter than himſelf, or a Le Brun, who equalled 
the Italians themſelves in deſign and compoſition; Wl 
we can boaſt of upwards of thi _ Painters, who Wn 
- have left pieces behind them wo the attention 
and curioſity of men of taſte. Fordignar begin to 
purchaſe em of us. I have ſeen in the palace 
of a great King, galleries and apartments adorned 
with pictures from our country, whoſe merit we, 
perhaps, were not ſufficiently apprized of. I have 
ſeen twelve thouſand livres refuſed in France for 
a picture of Santerre. The moſt ſtupendous paint- 
ing now in Europe, is the cieling done by L. 
Whine at Verſailles; and perhaps it is alſo out of 
the moſt beautiful. We have a Painter at preſent 
in France, whom even foreigners allow to be the 
firſt i in Europe. 
Colbert not ag gave the Acadeniy: of Painting 
reſent form, but in 1667, he perſuaded Lewis 
NN to eſtabliſh one at Rome. A palace was 
bog ht in that metropolis for lodging the Director. 
Scholars repair thither to ſtudy, who have gained 
the annual prizes in the Academy at Paris. They 
are ſent and maintained at the King's expence, 
employed chiefly in deſigning after antiques, or 
ſtudy ing the works of Raphael and Michael An- 
85 ng is a noble homage which the deſire of 
non induces us to pay to antient and modern 


Rome; and this homage ſtill continues: tho” the 


im- 


2 1 


— 
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WT immenſe collections of Tralign pictures made By the = 
= King and the Duke of Orleans, and che maſters 


dieces of ſculpture produced in our own cou 
* were ſet us above the neceſſity of having r ourſe . 
VM | to foreign maſters for aſſiſtance. £ , e 1 * ATR rack 
Blut it is in ſculpture chiefly that we haye ex- 
celled, and the art of caſting coloſlal equeſtrian 
figures. J/%/%%%%ͤ ͤ »A 4 
Should ſome future diſtant period diſcover, bu- 
| ried under heaps of ruins, ſuch maſter-pieces of 
| art as the baths of Apollo, expoſed to all the in- 


* 


= jurics of the weather in the groves of Verfailles ; 


the tomb of Cardinal Richelieu in the chapel of 
the Sorbonne, too little known to the public; the 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Lewis XV made at Paris to 
adorn Bordeaux; the Mercury ſent by this Prince 
as a preſent to the King of Prutha, and ſo many 
other works of the ſame kind, which are not in- 
ferior; theſe productions of the preſent age might, 
perhaps, be compared with the moſt finiſhed re- 
mains of antient Ereemeee . 
In our medals we have equalled the antients. 
Varin was the firſt who raiſed this art above the 
degree of mediocrity, towards the end of the reign 
of Lewis XIII. The number and variety of thefe 
which we ſee ranged in hiſtorical order, in that 
part of the gallery of the Louvre appropriated: to 
the artiſts, is amazing: there are at leaſt two mil“ 
lions, the greateſt part of which are .maſter=piec | 
in their kind, *_ ee 
The art of engraving on precious ſtones has 
likewiſe been very ſucceſsfully cultivated among us. 
That of multiplying pictures, of perpetuating them 
by means of copper-plates, and of tranſmitting 
with eaſe to poſterity all the various appearances 
in nature and art, was but very imperfectiy known 
in France before this age. It is one of the moſt 
| 2 uſeful 


HE AGR or 


on. of it to the F loxentines, among 


firſt 2 about the mi dle 


collections of 
the moſt magnificent of his preſents to foreign Em- 


baſſadors. haſing in gold and in ſilver, Which 
ually requires invention and taſte, has been car- 


ried to the utmoſt perfection of which the mand, of 


man is capable. rel 
Having thus run thro? all the arts 7 Se con- 


tribute 107 the delight of every citizen, and the 
glory of the State, there ſtill remains one to be 
taken notice of, which, as it is by far the moſt 
uſeful, ſo is it that 5 the French excel all 
the nations of the world: I mean Surgery, whoſe 
progreſs during, this. period was ſo rapid, and ſo 
8 that people came to Paris from all 
parts of Europe, for the performance of thoſe cures 
and operations that required an uncommon dexte- 
rity.. Beſides that good Surgeons were ſcarce any 
where to be met with but in Þ rance, it was in this 
country alone that the inſtruments neceſſary in the 
art were made in perfection. From hence were 
all neighbouring nations ſupplied: and I remember 
to have been told by Mr. Che/elden, a celebrated 
Engliſh Surgeon, that he was the firſt who em- 
7 3 people to make chirurgical inſtruments at 

ndon, about the year 1 gt 5. Phyſic, which 
ſerves to perfect Surgery, did not make greater 
advances in France than in England, and in Hol- 
land under the famous Boerhaaue but we may 
ſay of it as of Philoſophy : it attained to perfection 
among us by the uſe we made. of the diſcoveries of 
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Thus haye I given a general and faithful de- 
ſcription of the pro of Learning and Arts 
during this age, whi began under < I 


chelieu, and ended with Our times. | 
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F the three orders which compoſe the State, 
the leaſt numerous, which is the Church, is 
that which has always exacted from the Sovereign 
a conduct mixed with the higheſt delicacy and art. 
Jo preferve at the ſame time.a good underſtanding 
with the ſee af Rome, and maintain the liberties 
of the Gallican, which are no other than thoſe of 
the antient Church: to know how: to make. the 
Bifhops obey as ſubjects, without incroaching u 
on the rights of the Epiſcopal character; to ſu 
ject them to the civil power in many things, and 
leave them judges in others; to malls them con- 
tribute to the neceſſities of the State, without vio- Wl 
lating their privileges; all this requires a mixture Wl 
of reſolution and addreſs, which Lewis XIV could 
always aſſume at pleaſure, - 48 


8 


14 
12 
8 


The Clergy of France were, by degrees, broug! 
into a ſtate of order and decency, from, which he 
civil wars, and the licentiouſneſs of the times, had 
 accaſioned them to deviate very much. The King 
would no longer permit laymen to hold benetices 
in commendam, or ſuch as were not in Prieſt's or- 
ders, to poſſeſs Biſhopricks ; like Cardinal Maza- 
rin, who, tho' not even a ſub-deacon, had been 
inv 


4 Pranee, and the conquered chuntries, aimunted 
one year with another to about two. 


f 3 | five hundred thouſand livres; and ſince the: ĩncreaſe 
of the numerical value of the ſpecies; they, have 
aided the Government witli about four millions 


1 
©: <1 


job. % 


| 525 de —— who: — held it, tho? 
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_ 


of meeting with a refuſal,” 5 e a 


the King by the: Glergy of 


The ſum paid ta 


rly, under the name of tenths, e 
fubſidicg, and free gifts. This title! and privilege 
of free gift is ſtill preſerved; and is a remnant of 
that antient cuſtom, according to which all the 
Lords of fie fs uſed to contribute by. voluntary do- 
nations to our Kings, in the exigencies af the 
State. The Biſhops and Abbots, being; Lords of 
oy were only bound to furnifh their 
„in dy. times of feudal: anarchy. The 
Kings Men, like other Lords; lived: upom the wer 
— of their own: domains In the univerſal 
change that followed, the Clergy. ftilt continuedion 
their former faoting, and retaine® the: cuſtom uf 
aiding the State by free gift. 
To this antient cuſtom, Wee a body that -als 
ſembles frequently eaſily preferves, and which one 
that never aſſembles muſt neceſfarihy loſe, wo are 
to join the immunity claimed by the Church, and 
the maxim, that its tevenues are the revenuts of ile 


poor. Not that it pretends to a total exemption 
from the demands of the State, of which it holds 


every thing; for the public, when its neceffities 
are urgent, ſtands in the firſt rank — the: poor: 

but it pleads the privilege of aidin ng only by volun- 
tarily ſupplies ; and Lewis XIV — exacted 
theſe ſupplies in ſuch a manner as to run no hazard 


* See the * of Plains an Puftendorf. 
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independent of the taxes on periſhable comme 


the total ſum of the rents of all the conſiſtorial 


we muſt join the Rectorſhips, Convents, Collegiate 


It is matter of aſtoniſhment” to all Eurbpe, 5 
well as to France, that the Clergy ſhould pay ſo 
little, ſeeing they are ſuppoſed to Role a third of 
the dere this whole kingdom. Was this t the 
it ĩs paſt diſpute that they ought to bear likes 
— of the publie charge, which one-year il 
with another would come to near thirty millions, : 


ties, which they pay in common with the reſt of 
me ſubjects. But error and prejudice prevail i in us 
moſt” every thing. The Church is ſupp 

poſſeſs: a third of thè whole annual revenue af as 
kingdom; juſt as we ſay at random, that Paris 
contains a million of inhabitants. Were we. but 
to take the trouble of computing the revenues of 
the Biſhopricks, it would appear by the leaſes 
granted about fifty years ago, that their whole annual 
amount at that time, was not ſuppoſed to exceed 
four millions: and the commendatory Abbies wen 
rated at four million and five hundred thouſand 
livres; It is true, the eſtimation; of the leaſes wat 
about a third below the real value; and if to this 
we add the increaſe of the landed revenue ſince, 


benefices will make about ſixteen millions: but we 
bought to remember, that a conſiderable part of this 
ſum goes yearly to Rome, and is ſo much abſo- 
Jutely loſt to the nation. It muſt be allowed 
* eat inſtance of Jiberality i in the King towards the 

oly See, to ſuffer it to plunder the State of more 
than four hundred thouſand marks of ſilver, in the 
ſpace of a century; which in time could not fail 
to impoveriſh the kingdoms" did not ene 
1 repair the loſſs. e 

To theſe bene fices which py anale! to Rome, 


Churches, and all the other Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ments in the Kingdom: If we compute them fy 


1 


e.g LEWIS rr abs: 


{hall come pretty near the truth. t i din * en 
utmoſt ſeverity and attention, have not been able te 
extend the revenues of the Whole Gallican Church, 

ſecular and regular, beyond fourſcore millions of 
livres. The ſum is far from being exorbitant, when 
we conſider it as deſtined to ſuppert ninety thou: 
ſand Monks and Nuns, and about an hundred and 
ſixty | thouſand- Eccleſiaſtics, which: Was the num; 
ber in 1700. If we divide it equally, it comes 
nearly to three hundred livres a head. There are 
conventual Monks who do not coſt their monaſ⸗ 
tery two hundred livres a year: there are regular 

Abbots, whoſe income exceeds two hundred theu- 

ſagd livres. It is this enormous diſproportion that 

occaſions ſo many complaints and murmurs. We 
are concerned for a country Parſon, whoſe. labo- 
rious diſcharge of the duties ef his profeſſion, en- 
titles him only to a ſcanty income of three, four, 
or five hundred livres, while a lazy Monk, not the 

leſs lazy for being made an Abbot, enjoys an im- 

menſe fortune, and exacts pompous titles from thoſe 
under his juriſdiction. Theſe abuſes are much 
more glaring in Flanders, in Spain, and eſpecially 
in the Catholic circles of Germany, where we 
ſometimes meet with Monks that are Princes. 
Abuſes, by degrees, paſs into laws in almoſt all 
countries. Was a number of the wiſeſt men te 
aſſemble, with deſign to compoſe a body of laws, 
where is the State whoſe form would remain en- 
tirely the ſame? The Clergy, of France always 
purſue a very prepoſterous method, when they aid 
the King with a free gift of ſeveral millions, for 
a certain term of years: they borrow the money, 
and after paying intereſt for ſome time, reimburſe 
the capital to the creditors, which is attended with 


. a double 
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forms. It is from the ſame ſpirit, that the C 


1 : 2 


he himſelf, in conjunction with the , 


166 Tun ATE o CH 
a double charge. It would be more for heir o 
and the public advantage, as well as more agtet- 
able to reaſon, to aid the State by contributiom 
proportivned to the value of their ſeveral beneſiem 
But men can never be brought to part with ancient 


tho“ they aſſemble every fre years, yet have. — 
2 pablie hall, nor other accommodations 
OP for ſuch A body. 77 It is apparent, However, 
that they mig Wy! even with leſs expence to them- 
felves, have both affiſted the King more effectualh, 
and have built a palace in Paris, which would have 
doen m additional ornament to that capital. 
The maxims of the French Clergy, in the mi. 
nority of Lewis XIV, were not entirely 
from that mixture of | prejudice, which had been 
introduced during the time of the league. We find 
in the firſt years of Lewis XIII, and in the laſt 
aflembly of the States in 1614, that the moſt nu- 
merous party of the nation, known by the name 
of the third State, and which indeed conſtitutes 
the main body of the kingdom, demanded in vain, 
thoꝰ ſeconded by the Parliament, that it ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed as a fundamental law; That no ſpi- 
6 ritual power can deprive Kings of their ſacred 
rights, which they hold of God alone, and that 
« it is high treaſon to teach the doctrine of de- 
e poſing and killing Kings.“ This was in ex- 
preſs" terms the demand of the nation, at a time 
when the recent murder of Henry IV ſeemed to 
render ſuch a law indiſpenſibly neceſſary. And pet 
a French Biſhop, born within the kingdom, the 
Cardinal du Perron, violently oppoſed this propo- 
ſition, under pretence that it did not belong to the 
third State to propoſe laws which had any relation 
to the affairs of the Church. Why then did not 


Vas he from any füch deſign, chät nie een fan 
bpadlickiy on that occafion; * That the" pomer ek 
dhe Pope was plenary and without wanted di- 
ect in pirituaf, indirrek in temporals! au tnunjt 
ee comniioned de See en ae, 
( that they would ex communicate fuch® as "Thould 
dare to maintain that the Pope had not power 
Ws «+ to depoſe Kings.“ The nobility was pains 
over, and the third State was obliged" to deſiſt fr 
cmaeir demand. The Parliament renewed their an 
WW tient decrees, declaring the crown independent, and 
the perſon of the King ſacred. The Eccleſiaſtical 
chamber, allowing the King's perſon to be ſacred, 
ſtill perſiſted in ' maintaining that the croẽn was 
dependent. The ſame ſpirit actuated them on this 
occaſion, which had before produced the depoſi- 
tion of Lewis the dẽbonnaire. This ſpirit prevail- 
ed to ſuch a degree, that the Court, unable to 
ſtruggle with it any longer, was obliged to impti- 
ſon the printer, who had publiſhed the arret of the 
Parliament, under the title of he fundamental law. 
This ſtep, it was pretended, was neceſſary for the 
ſake of public peace: but it was in effect to pu- 
niſh thoſe who furniſhed the crown with defenſive 
arms. A very different conduct was purſued by 
the Court of Vienna, and for 'a reaſon obvious 
enough; France, at that time, was afraid of the 
Pope, and the Pope dreaded the power of the 
Houſe of Auſtria. "THE 5 1 
The cauſe which was given up at this time by 
the Court of France, was in reality ſo much the 
cauſe of all Kings, that James I, King of Eng- 
land, wrote a b6ok-againſt Cardinal Perron, which 
is by far the beſt of that Monarch's works. It 
Was alſo the cauſe of the people, whoſe Tepoſe re- 
_ quires, that their Sovereigns be independent of any 
foreign power. By degreœes reaſon has prevailed ; 


and 
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| And Lewis XIV, dupported. _ 5 weight of 
authori 53 found no great ede a (REES 925 
N of that reaſon be heard. 
e Perez had . recomment a three thing 
pa ib to Henry IV, "Roma, na, (Conſe Pielggs 
Lewis had attained ta ſuch a ſuperiority in 
the two. ie, that he had no occaſion for the fir. 
He was particularly attentive: to preſerve- the right Ml 
of appealing te the Parliament, ſrom the decrees i 
07 Eccleſiaſtical Courts, in all caſes where theſe IM 
decrees affected the prerogative royal. The Clergy 
ſometimes complained of this proceeding, and ſome- 
times commended it. For if. on one ide theſe ap- 
peals ſupported the national privileges againſt the 
Epiſcopal authority; on the other, they ſtrengthen- 
ed that very Ci by maintaining the privi- 
BY of the. Gallican Church againſt the preten- 
ſions of. the Court of Rome: inſomuch that the 
Biſhops have at different times conſidered the Par- 
liament as their enemies and their protectors; and 
the Goyernment was always careful to preyent 
theſe religious quarrels from running beyond the 
proper bounds on either ſide. It is with the power 
of different orders and companies in a State, as 
with the various intereſts of commercial cities; the 
legiſlature muſt take care to hold the balance even. 
The moſt important and delicate affair of this 
kind, was that of the regale. It is a right belong 
ing to the Kings of France, to enjoy the revenues 
of Biſhopricks, and to preſent to the benefices de- 
_ pendent thereon, during the vacancy, of the ſees 
This prer \ wit is peculiar to the Kin of Frame 
but every State has its privileges. he Kings of 
Portugal are entitled to a third. of the revenues of 
the Biſhopricks in their dominions, The Emperor 
has the right of the firſt fruits; and claims the pri- 
vilege of diſpoſing of all benefices, the firſt, time they 
become vacant after his acceſſion, The . 
' Nap 
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Naples and Sieily, enjoy ſtill more extenſive pre- | 
. Thoſe claimed by the. Court of Rome 


are for the moſt part founded in cuſtom, rather than 
in primitive authentic titles. 


The Kings of the Merovingian race conferred 


W Biſhopricks and livings by their own ſole authority. 
5 —— — ſhould be indulged 
nin the inconſiderable privilege, of enjoying the re- 
venue, and preſenting to the vacant benefices of a 
eee, during the ſhort ſpace that intervenes between 
= the death of the Biſnop, 1 the dath 
of fidelity taken by his ſucceſſor. 1 


The Biſhops of 
ſeveral cities reunited to the crown under the third 


race, could not be prevailed with to acknowledge 
cis right, which their former Lords had found 
= themſelves too weak to maintain. The Popes de- 
= clared for the Biſhops ; and the pretenſions of the 
ſeveral parties always remained obſcure. In 1608, 
under Henry IV, the Parliament declared the re- 
ele to extend over the whole kingdom. The 


Clergy murmured; and the King, who found it 


por his intereſt to keep fair with the Biſhops and 
dhe Court of Rome, brought the affair before the 
Council of State, but without any intention to de- 
_ cide u 07 ⏑ ·⁰•⁴ eee pert wes FE; 


The Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin iſſued ſe⸗ 
veral orders of Council, by which the Biſhops who 


Vvretended to be exempt from the regale, were ob- 


liged to ſhew upon what they grounded their titles. 


oe affair ſtill remained undetermined in 16733 
and the King durſt not at that time confer a ſingle 
benefice, in almoſt any dioceſe beyond the Loire, 
during the vacancy of the ſee. | 1921 


At laſt, in 1673, the Chancellor Michel le Tel- 


: ier iſſued an edict, by which all the Biſhopricks 


of the kingdom were declared ſubject to the regale. 
Two Biſhops, who unfortunately were the two 


woſt virtuous men of the nation, obſtinately re- 


Vol. II. I fuſed 


hinder a King from doing that in two dioceſes 


been ſuſpected of Janſeniſm, and on that occaſion 


jected the Church to the monarchy, The King 


a gainer by being deprived of his revenues. 


170 THE AGE OF Chi 31, 
fuſed to comply with the edict. Theſe were Pg. 

villon Biſhop of Alet, and Caulet Biſhop of Pa- 
miers. They defended themſelves at firſt with 
very plauſible reaſons; to which others no less 
ſtrong were oppoſed. When men of underſtand. 
ing diſpute long upon any point, it is more than 
probable, that the queſtion is not clear. This 
was indeed very obſcure: but it Was evident, that 
neither religion nor good order were concerned to 


which he did in all the reſt. Mean time the two 
Biſhops continued inflexible : neither of them had 
cauſed his oath of fidelity to be regiſtred; and the 
King thought himſelf intitled to diſpoſe of all the 
vacant benefices in their ſees. 
The two Biſhaps excommunicated thoſe who 
were preſented in virtue of the regale. Both had 


found Innocent X their enemy; but when they de- 
clared in oppoſition to the pretenſions of the King, 
Innocent XI immediately eſpouſed their cauſe. 
This Pope, virtuous and obſtinate like themſelves, 
engaged warmly in the quarrel. 
The King at firſt contented! himſelf with ba- 
niſhing the principal officers belonging to the Bi- 
ſhops. He diſcovered greater moderation than two 
men, who affected a more than ordinary reputa- 
tion for ſanctity. The Biſhop of Alet was ſuffered 
to die in peace, out of regard to his great age. 
The Biſhop of Pamiers ſtill reſiſted, nor could be 
ſhaken by any remonſtrances or menaces. He te- 
doubled his excommunications, and perſiſted in re- 
fuſing to regiſter his oath of fidelity, from à per- 
ſuaſion, that by ſuch an oath, he too much ſub- 


ſeized his temporalities. The Pope and the Jan. 
ſeniſts ſo indemnified his loſs, that he was _ 
le 
die 
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named by. the King came to. take. poſſeſſion; the 
Monks, who pretended to be at the ſame time 

W Canons and Grand-Vicars, obliged them to quit 
the church, and excommunicated them. Mont- 
peſat Archbiſhop, of Toulouſe, the , metropolitan, 


be affair, in vain gave ſentence. againſt theſe pre- 
tended Grand-Vicars. They appealed to Rome, 


biſhops of France, a cuſtom directly contrary to 
ee liberties of the Gallican Church: but all hu- 
man Governments are made up of contradictions. 
The Parliament. iſſued decrees. A Monk named 
Cerle, who was one of theſe Grand- Vicars, had 
mie inſolence to repeal not only the ſentence of 


ment. This laſt tribunal condemned him to be 
drawn upon a ſledge, and beheaded for contumacy. 
He was executed in effigy: but nothing diſmayed 
by all this appearance of ſeverity, he inſulted from 
the place of his retreat both the Archbiſhop and 
te King. The Pope openly ſupported him: nay; 
he did {till more; perſuaded, like the Biſhop! of 


the ordonnances of the Archbiſhop of Toulouſe, 
and excommunicated the new Grand-Vicars no- 
minated by that Prelate, With all that enjoyed be- 


nefices in virtue of the regale, or favoured the pre- 
eenſions of perſons ſo inſtructed. 1150 181 N 


* * 


cbonſiſting of thirty-five, Biſhops, and a like num 
| ber of deputies of tlie ſecond order. The Janſe- 
e 12 1 F niſts, 


171 
died in 1680, fully convinced; that he, had fup-; 
ported the cauſe of God againſt the King, - His: 


to whom it of right belonged to take cogniſance of 


nin conſequence of a cuſtom of referring to that 
cCourt Eccleſiaſtical cauſes determined by the Arch- 


the metropolitan, but the decrees of the Parlia- 


i Pamiers, chat the right of the regale is an abuſe | 
in the Church, and that the King had no title to 
confer vacant livings in that dioceſe, he reverſed. 


EN u 159 218 
The King convened an Allembly of the Clergy, 
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niſts, for the firſt time, ſided ee 1 
the Pope now at variance with — foro 
ed the Janſeniſts, tho” he was far from being cor 
dially their friend. Je made a merit 4 oppoſing 
this Monarch upon all occaſions: and ſome — 1 
after, in 1689, joined with the Allies againſt King 
James, for no 1 — reaſon but becauſe . 1 
XIV had declared himſelf his protector; inſomuch 
that it was 2 common at that time, that tb 
ut a final period to the troubles which diſturbed al 
urope and the Church, it was neceſſary for King 
James to turnt Hu genes and the'Pope to become 2 

a Catholie. 

Mean time the Aſſembly of the Clergyin Y 
unanimouſly declared for the King. The public 
was {till engaged by another quarrel, which tho 
inconſiderable in —.— deem grew by degrees 
to be very import Phe election to a Prior 
in the ſuburbs of ef Faris ſet the King and the Pope 
at Variance. The Roman Pontiff had repealed an 
ordonnance of the Archbiſhop of Paris, and anul- 
led his nomination to that Priory. The Parlia- 
ment appealed againſt this as an abuſe of the Pa- 
pal authority. 1 he Pope, by a bull, ordered the 
Inquiſition to burn the Parliament's decree; and 
che Parliament in return enjoined the ſuppreſſion 
of the bull. Theſe conteſts have for ſeveral ages, 
been the neceſſary oonſequence of that ancient mix- 
ture of the natural liberty which every country 
elaims of governing within * elf, deer fubnaiſſion 
70 a foreign power. 

The Aſſembly of the Clergy tok'w/ teat} aphich 
Pines that men of prudence can yield with. digi. 
ty to their Sovereign, without the intervention of 
any other power. They cofſented that the right 
of the regale ſhould extend over the whole king - 
dom; bur this conſent Was ſb worden | 


rather” a conceſſien on the part of the cn 1 # 
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| dropped their pretenſions out of regar d to their pro- 


LEWIS XIV. 


* 


| te&tor, than a formal avowal of any, abloluts right 
in the crown. | 


The Aſſembly excuſed themſelyes to, the Pope 


x * 4 
- 


by à letter, in which there is a paſſage, which 


” 4 


| ought to ſerve as an eternal and invariable rule of 


conduct in all diſputes, of this kind; It is better 


14 fay they) to ſacrifice a part of one's rights, than 


by purſuing them tao ob/tinately, to endanger the public 
5 5 The King, the Gallican church and the 
Parliament were ſatisfied. The Janſeniſts wrote 


ſome libels :* the Pope continued inflexible, He 


reverſed by a brief all the reſolutions of the Aſ- 
fembly, 450 wrote to the Biſhops to retract theſe 


conceſſions. Here was ground enough to ſeparate 
for ever the Church of France from that of Rome, 
There had been ſome talk, under the Cardinals 


Richelieu and Mazarin, of erecting a Patriarch. 
It was the ardent deſire ef all the Magiſtrates, 


chat France ſhould no longer pay annats to Rome; 


that the Pope ſhould not have the privilege of pre- 
ſenting to the» benefices of Begg during 
months of the year; and that the Biſhops of France 


F f | ſhould no longer ſtile themſelves Biſhops by the per- 
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miſſion of the holy J/ Had the King been inclined 


to take this ſtep, the leaſt intimation of his plea- 
ſure was ſufficient. He was maſter of the voices 


in the Aſſembly of the Clergy. The nation was 


ripe for ſuch a revolution, and would not have 
failed to declare for him. Rome would have loſt 
all by the inflexibility of a virtuous Pope, who 
alone, of all the Pontiffs of that age, knew not 
how to accommodate himſelf to conjunctures. But 
there are certain antient boundaries, which cannot 
be paſſed without cauſing violent ſhocks. It re- 
quired ſtronger ties of intereſt, more violent paſſi- 
ons, and greater perturbations in the minds of 
men, to break all at once with Rome; nor could 


13 ſuch 
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ſtep, to publiſh the four famous decif 
very Aſſembiy of the Clergy. in 1683, the fub- 
ſtance of which was as follows. © © 
. God has not given to Peter and his ſuccef. 


5 rior to the P ope in ſpir ituals. - 


always. to remain without variation. 


any one to maintain the contrary. 3 


Cardinal Fleury nothing was done with eclat. 
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ſuch a ſeparation have, been calily 'efeed” While Bi 
the Miniſtry perfiſted in the deſign of, exti Poli 


Calviniſm. It was even, looked upon as 4 bol 
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ons of this 
. 
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ſors, any power, direct or indirect, in temporal 
matters. : A. Stag: 


nun: CC 
The Gallican Church approves the Council of 


oy 


Conſtance, which declares General Councils fue. 


3. The rules, uſages, and cuſtoms recelvel' 


the kingdom, and in the Gallican Church, ought 


4. The deciſions of the Pope, in matters of 


faith, are not binding till after the Church has 


%, a ne. 
All the Courts of Juſtice, all the Faculties of 


Theology regiftred theſe four propoſitions in their 


utmoſt latitude ; and an edict appeare d, ' forbiling 


. . 21 . "I 


This firmneſs. was regarded at Rome as an <> 


—— 


fort of rebellion; and by all the Proteſtants of Eu- 


rope, as a feeble attempt of a Church naturally free, 
whoſe reſolution had enabled her only to break 


four links of her chains. | 


Theſe four maxims were at firſt maintained 
with a kind of enthuſiaſm in the nation; but by 
degrees it began to abate, Towards the end. of 


the reign of Lewis XIV, they were conſidered #5 
queſtions liable to diſpute ; and Cardinal Fleur 


has fince cauſed them to be in part diſavowed by an 


Aſſembly of the Clergy, without the leaſt ill con- 
reaſon ie, that the minds of men were not then 979 


much heated, and becauſe under the Miniftty of 


can 
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Mean time Innocent XI was exaſperated more 
than ever: he refuſed bulls to all the Biſhops, and 
to all the Commendatory Abbots nominated by the 


King ; inſomuch that at the death of this Pope in 


8 5 


1689, there were no leſs than nine and twen 


dioceſes in France without Biſhops. Theſe Pre- 
lates, it is true, were not the leſs entitled to their 
revenues ; but they durſt not be conſecrated, or ex- 


erciſe any of the Epiſcopal functions. The pro- 


poſal of creating a Patriarch was again renewed. 
The quarrel about the rights of Embaſſadors at Rome, 

which ſerved to widen the breach ſtill more, made 
many believe, that the time was at laſt come, 
for eſtabliſhing a Catholic Apoſtolic Church in France, 


which ſhould no longer bear the title of Roman. 


The Attorney General De Harlai, and the Advo- 
cate General Talon, gave reaſon enough to con- 


firm this perſuaſion, by appealing,” in 1687, from 


the bull againſt the franchiſes, and exclaiming 
againſt the obſtinaey of the Pope, in ſuffering fo 
many churches to remain without paſtors. But the 
King could never be brought to agree to this pro- 
pofal, which tho* bold in outward appearance, 
would have proved eaſy enough in the execution. 
Mean while the cauſe of Innocent XI became 
the cauſe of the Holy See. The four propoſitions 
adopted by the Clergy of France attacked the 
phantom of the Pope's infallibility, (which tho? far 
from being believed, is nevertheleſs warmly ſup- 
ported at Rome) and the real power attached to 
that phantom. Alexander VIII, and Innocent XII, 
followed the ſteps of their intractable "predeceſſor 
Odeſcalchi, tho' with more policy and leſs vigour. 
They confirmed the ſentence paſſed againſt the 
Aſſembly of the Clergy ; they refuſed to ſend bulls 


o 


to the Biſhops ; in fine they did too much, becauſe 


Lewis XIV had not done enough. 'The Biſhops, 
tired of a bare nomination by the King, without 
| A the 
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the liberty of exerciſing the epiſcopal functions, 


applied to the Court i France for - Fete 
fn the Court of Rome. n t tI age £ ” 
The King, whoſe firmneſs. began to be ſhaken . 
wo longer oppoſed. the reconciliation deſired. Ace- 


cordingly they wrote every one ſeparately to the 


Pope, expreſſing their diſlike of the — 

of the Aſſembly, and declaring that they did not 
conſider themſelves as bound by what had been 
there decided and decreed. Pignatelli, (Innocent 
XII,) more placable than Odeſcalchi, was ſatisfied 


with this declaration. The four -propalitions were 


nevertheleſs. ſtill taught in France: but when mat- 
ters were appeaſed, the eagerneſs of contention 
ceaſed, and the diſpute remained in a kind of un- 
.certainty,, without any poſitive deciſion, as almoſt 
always happens in caſes of this nature, when a 


State has no fixed and invariable principles to 90 
by. Thus ſometimes we oppoſe, ren yield 


to the encroachments of the Court of Rome, ac- 
cording to the variety of conjunctures, the diffe- 
rent characters of our governors, or the particular 
Intereſt of thoſe who infſuence their determinations, 

Lewis XIV had no quarrel, beſides this with the 
Court of Rome in Eccleſiaſtical matters, nor ever 
experienced the leaft oppoſition from his Clergy in 
temporal concerns. 

Under him the Clergy became venerable, by. 2 
decency of behaviour unknown to the barbariſm 
of the two firſt races of our Kings, and the ſtill 
more barbarous times of the feudal Government. 
Nor do we meet with the leaſt traces of it during 
the civil wars, the commotions in the reign of 
Lewis XIII, or the agitations occaſioned. by the 
Fronde, ſome few particular inſtances excepted, 
for which allowance muſt always be made, whe-.. 
ther we ſpeak of the prevailing vices or virtues s of 
a nation. 4 
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Ch. 9. LE WIS MV. * 
It was then firſt that endeavours began to be 
uſed, to open the eyes of the people in relation to | 
the ſuperſtitions they are ſo apt to mingle with 
their religion. It was no longer accounted crimi- 
nal to know, (whatever ſentiments the Parliament 
of Aix, or the Carmelites might entertain,) that 
Lazarus and Mary Magdalen had never been in 
Provence. The Benedictines could gain no cre- 
dit to their aſſertion, that Dionyſius the Areo- 
pagite had govern'd the Church of Paris. Sup- 
poſed Saints, pretended miracles, falſe relics, be- 
gan to loſe repute. Sound reaſon, which had 
produced ſuch a reformation in philoſophy, pe- 
netrated every where, tho' ſlowly, and with dif- 
ficulty. | 
The Biſhop of Chalons, Gaſton Lewis de No- 
ailles, brother to the Cardinal of that name, join- 
ed ſo much good ſenſe to his piety, that in 1702,, 
he deſtroyed a relic preſerved with great care for 
many ages in the church of Notre-Dame, and 
adored under the name of the navel of Jefus Chriſt.” 
All Chalons myrmured againſt the Biſhop. Pre- 
ſidents, Counſellors, Kings, Officers, Treaſurers * 
of France, merchants, principal citizens, Canons, 
Rectors, Cutates, proteſted unanimouſly and in 
form againſt this attempt of the Bifhoþ, demanding 
to have the holy navel reſtored, and alledgin the 
robe of Jeſus Chriſt preſerved at Argenteuil, his 
handkerchief at Turin and at Laon, one of the 
nails of the croſs at St. Denis, and his prepuce 
at Rome. But the prudent firmneſs of the Bi- 
ſhop prevailed in the end over the credulity of the 
people. b 
Some other ſuperſtitions, attached to reſpected 
uſages, ſtill ſubſiſt: the Proteſtants triumph on 
this account; but at the ſame time are forced to 
acknowledge, that there is no Catholic country, 
1 ke where 
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White" theſe abuſes are leſs common, or trews 
wich more contempt than in France; © 
Ihe truly philoſophical ſpirit, Wich aa. not 
prevail till 82188 the middle of this age, we 
not capable of extinguiſhing the ancient and mo. 
dern diſputes of Divines, nor come they pr 
within its province. We ſhall now ſpeak of the 
. which are indeed a ſcandal to human 
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LEWIS XIV. 


my * 


c HAP. XXXII. 


Of CarvinisM. 


1 is doubtleſs a melancholy conſideration, that 
the Chriſtian Church has always been torn by 


| difientions, and that fo much blood ſhould have 


been ſhed by-hands, deſtined to carry the ſymbols 
of the God of peace. This furious zeal was un- 
known to Paganiſm. It indeed covered the earth 


with darkneſs, but it ſcarce ever occaſioned any 


blood to be ſpilt, except that of animals; and if 
ſometimes, as among the Jews and Heathens, 
human victims. were offered to the Deity ; theſe 
ſacrifices, horrible as they were, never produced 
civil wars. The religion of the heathens conſiſted 
wholly in morality-and feſtivals. Morality, which 
is the ſame at all times, and in all places, and 


feſtivals, which were no more than public rejoic- 


ings, could never. diſturb the peace of mankind. 
The-dogmatic ſpirit introduced among men that 
furious zeal which gave riſe to religious wars. I 
have often conſidered with myſelf from whence it 
ſhould proceed, that this dogmatical ſpirit, which 
divided the ſchools of antiquity among the hea- 
thens, without cauſing the leaſt diſturbance, ſhould 
among us be productive of ſo many fatal diſorders. 
This cannot be the effect of fanaticiſm alone; for 
the Gymnoſophiſts and DN the moſt fanatic 
* of 
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of men, never did hurt to any but themſelve, 
We are more likely to find the origin of this new 
peſt which has laid waſte the world, in the repub- 
lican ſpirit that animated the firſt Churches. Thoſe i 
ſecret aſſemblies, which from their caves and e. 


Ceſſes, braved the authority of the Roman Em. 


perors, formed by degrees a State within a State. 
It was in reality a concealed Republic within the li 
Empire. Conſtantine drew it from its retreat un- 
der ground, to place it on a level with the throne. 
In a ſhort time, the authority attached to the great 
ſees, was found to run counter to that popular 
ſpirit, which had till then animated all the affem- 
blies of Chriſtians. It frequently happened, that 
when the Biſhop of a metropolis uttered a ſenti- 
ment, a ſuffragan Biſhop, a Prieſt, or a Deacon, i 
maintained the direct contrary. | The ancient opi- Wil 
nions, ſince revived by Luther, Zwinglius, and 
Calvin, tended in a great meaſure to deſtroy the 
_ Epiſcopal authority, and even Monarchical power 
- itſelf, This, tho' a ſecret,” was yet one of the 
principal cauſes, Which procured ſo ready a recep- 
tion for theſe opinions in the north of Germaiy, 
where the grandeur of the Popes began to give al. 
fence, and people dreaded being brought under 
ſervitude by the Emperors. Im dweden and Den- 
mark, where the people enjoy a large ſhare of li- 
beriy under their monarchs, theſe notions - were 
ſeen in a particular manner to triumph. n. 
The Engliſh, whom nature has tinctured with 

a ſtrong ſpirit of independence, adopted, ſoſten- 
ed, and formed them into a religion for them- 
ſelves. © They penetrated into Poland, and made 
great progreſs in thoſe cities where the people were 
not reduced to a ſtate of flavery. Switzerland, 
as being a republican country, made no ſeruple 
to receive them. They were upon the point ci 
being eſtabliſhed at Venice for the ſame realon; 
5. = 
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Ch. 32: L E WIS MV. 181 
and doubtleſs would have taken root there, had 
not that city been ſo near Rome; and had not 
the Government, as there is reaſon to believe, 
dreaded a Democracy, which was the great point 
aimed at by thele pretended reformers. . The Dutch 
did not embrace this religion till after they had ſha- 
ken off the yoke of Spain. Geneva, in ſubmitting 
to Calviniſm, became a popular State. The Houle 
of Auſtria took all imaginable, pains to check the 
growth of the ſects in their dominions. Spain from 
the very firſt kept them at a diſtance :; nor do we 
find that they | occaſioned ANY great: troubles III 
France during the reigns of Francis I and Henry 
II, who were in a manner abſolute Princes, But 
when the Government was weak and divided, the 
quarrels about religion roſe to a violent height. 
Conde and Coligni declaring themſelyes Calviniſts, 
becauſe the Guiſes ſided with the Catholics, in- 
| volved the kingdom in confuſion. and civil war. 
The natural levity and impetuoſity of the nation, 
joined to the rage of novelty and enthuſiaſm, 
changed us, for forty years together, from a po- 
lite and civilized people, to a nation of barba- 
Tang,, . E re ro 9 a. 
Henry IV, born in this fe, which he real 
loved, without being in any degree a bigot, found 
it impeſiible, notwithſtanding all his victories and 
virtues, to get poſſeſſion of his kingdom without 
abandoning Calviniſm. After his converſion, gra- 
titude would not permit him to ſeek the deſtruction 
of a party, naturally the enemy of Kings, but to 
Which he was indebted for his crown ; and even 
had he been inclined to make the attempt, it is 
more than probable that he would have miſcarri- 
7 He therefore cheriſhed, protected, and reſtrain- 
ed it. | LE | i 8 
The Huguenots in France did not at that time 
make above a twelfth of the nation. But a great 
many 
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many powerful Lords were of their party; entire 
cities were Proteſtant. They had made war againſt 
their Sovereigns, who had been conſtrained ts put 
into their hands ſeveral places of ſtrength for 
their ſecurity. Henry III had granted them no 
leſs than fourteen in Dauphiny only; Montauban 
and Nimes in Languedoc; Saumur, and above all, 
Rochelle, which formed a republic of itſelf, and 
by its commerce and alliance with England was 
like to become very powerful. In fine, Henry 
TV ſeemed to act conformably to his own inelina- 
tion, as well as from a principle of policy and gra- 
titude, in granting them the famous edict of Nan- 
tes, in 1598. This edict was in reality no mote 
than a confirmation of the privileges which the 
Proteſtants of France had extorted from former 
Princes ſword in hand, and which Henry the Great, 
when he was firmly ſettled on his throne, ſecured 
to them by a voluntary grant. 
By this edict, which the name of Henry IV has 
rendered more famous than any other, every Lord 
of a fief, whoſe' power extended to capital offen- 
ces, was permitted the free and unreſtrained exer- 
ciſe of the pretended reformed religion within his 
own caſtle ; every Lord without capital juriſdic- 
tion, might have thirty perſons preſent at divine 
worſhip in his family. The full and plenary exer- 
ciſe of this religion was authorized in all places, 
under the immediate juriſdiction of a Parliament. 
The Calviniſts might print books, without ap- 
plying” to their ſuperiors for a licence, in all cities 
where the exerciſe of their religion was permitted.” 
They were declared capable of all the ſeveral 
offices and dignities of the State; and in fact en- 
joyed their 5 
Lords De la Trimouille, and De Roni, Dukes and 
Peers of France, f LEVITT nts 
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Ch. 32. LEWIS MV. 183 
A particular Chamber was formed in the Par- 
lament of Paris, conſiſting of à Preſident and fix- 
teen Counſellors, to whom were referred all cauſes 
in which Huguenots were concerned, not only in 
= the immenſe diſtrict of Paris, but likewiſe in that 
of Normandy and Bretagne. This Court was en- 
titled the Chamber of the Edict. Indeed there 
never was above one Calviniſt admitted amongſt 
the Counſellors of this juriſdiction: but as the 
main deſign of it was to prevent thoſe vexations 
of which the party complained, and as men al- 
ways value themſelves on the faithful diſcharge of 
a truſt by which they are diſtinguiſhed ; this 
| Chamber, tho' compoſed of Catholics, always ren- 
dered the moſt exact juſtice to the Huguenots, as 
they themſelves acknowledged. x I . 
They had a little Parliament at Caſtres, ide 
pendent on that of Toulouſe. They had likewiſe 
Courts of juſtice at Grenoble and Bourdeaux; 
whoſe judges were one half Roman Catholics, ; 10 
the other Calviniſts. Their churches EG 
mitted to aſſemble in ſynods, in the func 8 
as the Gallican Church. Theſe privileges arr ” 
great many others, incorporated the Calvinifts — 
a diſtinct body among themſelves. It was, 15 1 
fect, ſuffering enemies to league, together ; but che 
33 — addreſs, and the equal behaviols 2 
file 5 ie onarch, kept them within bounds du- 
After the calamitous, a „er encouthi de be 
lamented death of R _ non 
neſs of a minority, and under Ro 41:34 © . age 
was hardly poſſible for the republican ſpi 't of + mn 
Reformed, not to abuſe their privile 4 we 
Court, feeble as it was, not to S of, tOr” Up 
{ſtraining them. The Hy uenots had ale 7 
_ Þlihed Circles in F r a eee 
+; Germany. The deputies f Ne of thoſe in 
1 g of thoſe circles were fre- 
| quently 
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Myth; men. of a turbulent Pixit.; - and ſeveral 
ords of DG pare Were, noted or an unbou Nded 
ambition. * he Duk e of Bouillon, eee we al 
the Duke of 3 who. ſtood 15 dhe l 

of credit among the Huguenots, f. gon ae the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of the preachers, and the. Sing, zeal 
of the people, into an open revo t. 0 genera] 
afſembly of the party, in 1615, had the ay 
to preſent a remonſtrancc to the Court, | in,” which 
amo Ke other injurious articles, they demanded that 
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the King's Council thoulc be anged. In 1076 PX 
they took up arms in ſeveral pl aces; and the 21 cr 
dactous behaviour of the Huguenots, joined to ie 86 
diviſions of the Court, the hatred againſt the fa- in 
vourites, and the unquiet ſtate of the nation, fil. 
ed all places for ſome time with confuſion and . ſt⸗ 
diſorder. Nothing, was to be ſeen but ſedition; . K 
intrigues hoſtile „ inſurrections, trea- al 
ties concluded ; in haſte, and broken as ſoon as gn: E, 
ed; which made the celebrated. Cardinal Bent: 4 26 
fe 


voglio at that time Nuncio in France, fay, that 

during his reſidence, the climate had Produced, po 8 
mines ſtorms. = 

In the year 1621, the Calviniſt churches, 9 thi 

| LEST red Topps the © that To!dier of for: WE <. 
tune, who was , afterwards made Conſtable, the 1 

command of their armies, and 2 hundred thouland 2 Ss 

CIOWAS a month,. But Leſdiguieres, more clear WF 


ſighted i 1 his 2 Lec than they in their factions, 


and. who knew them perfectly, as haying com- 
manded them before, choſe rather at BY, time 5 . * 
ficht againſt them, than be at their h = 
inftead of accepting, their offers, turned heyds boli 
The Huguenots then addreſſed themſelves 10, be 
Marſhal Duke de Bouillon, who Frag Tos, le! 
ſwer, that he was too old. In fine, th Ber Op 12 
that unhappy employment upon the D cr, 
han, who jointly, with bis brother Sony 7 
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the inſolence to make war upon the, King, of 
rance. > ns 5 16 e, 
x The fame year the Conſtable de Luines carried 
Lewis XIII from province to pfohince, k Hub- 
dued upwards of fifty cities, almott without re- 
WF tance; but miſcarried before Montauban, whence 
me King had the mortification of being, able | 
cd decamp, Rochelle was beſieged. in vain 3. be- 
ing no leſs indebted for its reſiſtance to its n 
ſtrength, than to the fuccours it received Fom 
W England : and the Duke of Rohan, guilty of, the 
crime of high treaſon, concluded. 2, peace with his 
Sovereign, as if one crowned head had been treat- 
ing with another. ns en Sk 
After this peace, and after the death of the Con · 
ſtable de Luines, the war brok out ane w, and the : 
King was again obliged to lay ſiege to Rochelle, 
always in a league againſt its Sovereign with the 
Engliſh, and the Calviniſts of the. kingdom. A 
WW woman (the mother of the Duke of Roban), de- 
ended this city a whole year againſt the royal ar- 
my, againſt the activity of Cardinal Richelieu, and 
againſt the intrepidity of Lewis XIII, who more 
than once at this ſiege hazarded his life. The 
W city ſuffered all the inconveniences of the moſt ex- 
rreme famine ; and did not ſurrender at laſt, but 
in conſequence of that prodigious ſtaccado of fi 
hundred feet long, which Cardinal Richelieu ox- 
dered to be made, in imitation of that which Alex- 
ander the Great formerly raiſed before Tyre. . 
Was begun by a Frenchman named Tiriot, finiſh- 
ed by Pompey Targon, and ſubdued. the fea and 
T. tne Rochellers. The Mayor Guiton, who ſought 
0 bury himſelf under the ruins of Rochelle, had 
e boldneſs, after ſurrendering at diſcretion, to 
- PPcar with his guards before Gardinal Richelieu ; 
Mayors of the principal Huguenot cities being 
3 Þcrmitted the privilege of guards. Guiton's were. 
| | taken 
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6 THE AGE O Ch. 31 
taken from him, and the city was diveſted' of h 
3 The Duke of Rohan, chief of the K. 
bellious heretics, ſtill continued the war againſt hy 
Prince, and being abandoned by the Englith, thy 
Proteſtants, entered into an alliance with the Spt. 
niards, tho Roman-Catholics. But the firmneſs 
Cardinal Richelieu forced the Hugyeiots at f 
after ſeeing themſelves defeated on all ſides, ty | 
ſubmit without reſer re. l 
All the edicts granted them before this time, 
had been fo many formal treaties with their Sore- 
reigns. Richelieu was reſolved, that the one yiel- 
ed to them on this occaſion ſhould be called % 
_ edift of grace. The King in it ſpeaks in the fiik 
of a Prince who pardons. The exerciſe of the 
new religion was forbid in Rochelle, the Iſe of 
4 Rhe, Gleron, Privas, and Pamiers; in all other 
points, Lewis XIII thought proper to confirm the Wl 
edict of Nantes, which the Calviniſts always e. 
garded as their fundamental law. ' 30 
Many thought it ſtrange, that Cardinal Riche 
lieu, fo abſolute and imperious in all his proceet- 
ings, did not totally aboliſh this famous edid: 
but at that time he had other views, more dif- 
cult, perhaps, in the execution, yet not leſs cot. 
formable to the extent of his ambition, and hs W 
ſtupendous deſigns. He aimed at the glory of d- 
duing the minds of men, which he imagined him 
"ſelf able to accompliſh, by the ſuperiority of ht 
_underſtanding, of his power, and of his polit. 
His project was to gain the miniſters ; to bft 
them firſt to acknowledge, that the Roman- Cr 
tholic worſhip was not criminal in the ſight d 
God; to lead them afterwards, by degrees, " 
give up ſome points of little importance, anc 
appear in the eyes of the Court of Rome 45 
had yielded nothing at all. He flattered bim 
with the hopes of dazzling one party LS. 3 
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gotiation. But 1 


lands formerly belonging to the 


| _ *  E : x N 1 
DE 
another by preſents and pen- 
; them all, at leaſt in outward 
nürch, leaving it to time to 
nd feeding his ambition with 


the glo having either effected or 


paved t 


Joſeph on on 


ed on the other, 


4 


, 1 


dom, the royal family, the whole Houſe of Auſtria, 
and often Lewis XIII himſelf. He died at laſt 
amidſt ſtorms and perils, before he was able to com- 
pleat any of his deſigns, leaving behind him a name 
rather dazzling than dear and venerable. 1 


7 * - 5 


Mean time, after the taking of Rochelle, and 


the edict of grace, the civil wars ceaſed, and the 
animoſity of the two parties vented itſelf only in 
diſpute and controverſy. Then were produced 
thoſe voluminous compolitions, which no- bod 


now takes the trouble to read. The Clergy, and 
eſpecially the Jeſuits, aimed at converting the Hugue- 
nots- The Huguenot preachers endeavoured to bring 
over ſome Catholics to their opinions. The King's 
Council was employed in iſſuing arrets about a bu- 
rying-ground, which the two parties were diſput- 
ing in a village; about a Meetin built on ſome 
an Church about 
ichools, the juriſdiction of caſtles, interments, 
bells; but the Reformed ſeldom gained their ſuit. 
| „ 1 
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the Patliaments, "and ch 
retended to make the King an of 
don had ho part in the quarrels. that d. lat 


Colbert, who revived the induſtry of the nation e be 
and whom we ought, to look upon as the father Wn _ 
and founder of our commerce, employed a great WW "© 


and the firmneſs and 797 2 of his adminiſtration, 
extinguifhed in the Calviniſt party, -as it did in 
the ſeveral orders of the State, all thoughts of re. 
ſiſtance. The magnificent feaſts of a gay and gal- 
Jant Court, threw an air of Tidicule-upon the pe 
dantry of the Hugenots. In proportion as” g, 
taſte gained ground, the pſalms of Marot and 2 By 

za began to loſe their credit, "Theſe pfalms, which 1 
had charmed the Court of Francis II, appeared. 1 1 
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| be only calculated for the. populace under Lewis 
XIV. Sound philofephy, Which began to make, 
its way in the world towards the middle of this age, 
helped ſtill, more iq put men out of concelt with 
religious diſputes. = 25 x f WW" iy 5 s ok 1 Br | | 
But while reaſon” was gradually extending bet 
influence over men, the ſpirit of controverſy itſelf 
became inſtrumental in preſerving the tranquility 
of the State. For the Janſeniſts beginning about” 
this time to appear with ſome reputation, engrofled' 
a conſiderable ſhare of the attention of thoſe, who' 
were fond of fuch ſubtilties. They wrote at the 
ſame time againſt the Jeſuits and Hluguenots; theſe 
laſt employed themſelves in . anſwering the Janfe-' 
niſts and Jeſuits : the Lutherans in the province 


* 

2 
. 
* 


of Alſace attacked all the three. A paper war 
dwongſt o mar) different ſects, at à kme wen 
the * State was engaged in great deſigps, "and the” 
Government was powerful and flourtt] ing, could 
not fail of becoming, In a few; years, . the” niece! 
amulement of the idle paft of che nation, Which 
ſooner or later always dwindles into indifference. *” 
Lewis XIV was | exaſperated againſt the” ſecka- 
ries,, by the continual remonftrances of. his Clergy,” 
by the infinuations of the ne by the Couft of 
Rome, and, in fine, 'by the Chihcelſor Le Teller 
and Louvois his ſon, both enemies to Colbert. and? 
who had reſolved to extirpate the Reformed a8 re- 
bels, becauſe Colbert protècted them as uſeful ſub-* 
jects, Lewis XIV, wholly a ſtranger to the fun- 
damentals of their doctrine, regarded them, not 
without ſome reafon,” as old revolters, whe bore: 
the yoke with reluctance. He applied himſelf firſt 
to undermine by degrees the whole fabric of their” 
religion. Meetings were taken from them on tlie 
moſt ſlender pretexts. They were forbid to marry 
the daughters of Catholics; of which, however; 
the policy does not ſo well appear; as it ſeems to 

"6 | argue 
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col duct ſo rigorous, did 1 7 always make then 
feel the whole weight of their ſervitude, , Edict 1 
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When and iſhops, by is ae Pat AAR 
b e ,endeavoured to get the c len of i the 

uguenots into their us Colbe bad orden, 
in 1681, not to admit a ee of this  relige 
into. the. cmploy:nents. of the revenue. Th ey were 
2 6 5 as much as ee; The Ri the mechan 


trading corporation ing, amidf ; 


peared, forbi e all violence againſt them; fi 
nuations were mingled with ſeyerities ; and the op· 
preſſions they labour les under,, were. at leaſt e 
ed over with a form juſtice. N 
One very, efficacious, inſtrument of conyerſon 
was particularly uſed; I mean, money, But this 
expedient was not puſhed ſo far as it might. Fe. 
en had the charge of this ſecret ſervice; 1 "the 1 
ſame who is ſo well known by his long adherence EF 
to Calviniſm, by his writings, by his copious elo- 
quence, and by his attachment to the Superinten- 
dant Fouquet, whoſe ſecretary, favourite, and vic- 
tim he was. He had the good fortune to be con · 
vinced of his errors, and to change his religion, 
at a time, when that change JO is way to for 
tune and preferment. He took the Eee 
habit, obtained ſeveral. 15 and a place of 
Maſter 5 Requeſts. The King, towards the 55 
1677, intruſted bim with the reyenues 0 
Abbeys of St. Germain-Deſprez, and, Cluni, to. 
be 5 in effecting convetſions, Jens, Þ 
Camus, Biſhop of Grenoble, had already pur ſued, 
fame courſe. Peliſſon, charged with this negp-; 
tiation, ſent money into the provinces. Endes. 
vours were uſed to effect many converſions at 2 
moderate expence: ſmall ſums, diſtributed to, 


ihdigent, ſwelled the lift which Peliſſon every three 
_ months | 
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onths preſented to the Kin g. and contributed to 


dude bine ee thing gave way to his, 
: wer Or hi ff. Rt andre 
: Po The Courcilf 3 by this ſmall ſueceſe, 
which time might have rendered more conſidet- 
able, adventured, in 1681, to publiſh a declara- 
tion, by which children were permitted to renounce, 
WE their religion at the age of ſeven years. In con- 
ſequence of this declaration, great numbers of chil- 
WT dren were ſeized in the provinces, with a view to; 
make them abjure; and troops were quartered up- 
on their parents. - ee eee e 
W This precipitation of the Chancellor Le Tellier, 
and Louvois his ſon, was the occaſion that in 
1681, a great many families of Poitou, Saintonge, 
and the neighbouring provinces, abandoned the 
kingdom: and N wan with eagerneſs took ad- 
vantage of this falſe ſtep. 1 e oaygt Sa AT 
The Kings of England and Denmark, and 
eſpecially the city of Amſterdam, invited the Cal- 
viniſts of France to take refuge in their territories, 
promiſing to provide amply for their ſubſiſtence. 
— Amſterdam alone undertook to build a thouſand 
_ houſes for their reception. 1 
£ The Council perceived the dangerous conſequen- 
ces of a too early uſe of authority, and hoped to 
find in that very authority a remedy ſor the evil. 
They were ſenſible how neceſſary artiſans, and ſea- 
men were, in a country where commerce flouriſh- 
ed, and at a time when deſigns were on foot to 
eſtabliſh 2 naval power. The puniſhment of the 
gallies was denounced againſt all of theſe profeſ- 
tons who ſhould attempt to quit the kingdom. 
It was obſerved, that a great number of Cal- 
viniſt families ſold their eſtates. Immediately a 
proclamation appeared, confiſcating all thoſe eſtates, 
in caſe the ſeller ſhould leave the kingdom within 
the ſpace of a year. The perſecution was now 


redoubled 
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redoubled tad the canta their. wy 
wete taken from them upon the moſt frivolous pre. 
tences; and all the rents and tes, let by: 
will to their congregations)" ere applied to the | 
hoſpitals of the kingdom: 2 wt 256 þ 
- "Phe maſters of Ualviniſt ſchools Weile het Bro 
mitted to receive boarders.” The miniſters were 
loaded with taxes. Proteſtant Mayors were de⸗ 
prived of their privileges. The Omfcers of 
King's houſhold, and the King's Secretaries" why 
were Proteftants:' had orders to reſign cheir places, 
None of this religion were admitted either _ 
the Notaries, Attornies, or Counſello 10 
It was ſtrongly recommended to all the Clergy, 
to be very diligent in making: proſelytes; and the 
Froteſtant miniſters were forbid to make amy, uns 
der pain ef perpetual" haniſnment. All theſe or- 
dinances were publickly ſolſicited by the Clergy of PO: 
| Nader who ſtiled themſelves the children of the | | 
Houfhol8, that were reſolved to habe no part wit 
Krangers ihtroduced by Wrert. . e e 
Peliſſon continued to expend conſiderable ſumm IM 
in making converts. But Madam Hervard, vi- 
dow of the Comptroller General of the Finances | 
animated with that zeal for her religion which 
Has been obſerved in all ages to belong to theſes, 
ſent as much money into che provinces to prevent 
theſe converſions, as Peliſſon Hae! We to Lhe 
WHem:.: [© 3 N 
At laſt the Fugue had the edlifaſe " diſobey f 
in ſome provinces. They aſſembled in the Vi- 
vares and in Dauphiny, aide the places were thei, 
meetings had been demoliſhed; They were - 
tacked, and they defended themſelves. But this" 
was only a ſmall ſpark of the fire of our antient 
civil wars. Two or three hundred * miſerable 
wretches, without a leader, without towns, an 
even without defigns, were diſperſed in a . 
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0 Their banichment immediately fol- 
ce * 1 The intendant of Dauphiny 
cCauſed the grandſon of the miniſter Chamier, who 
had drawn up the edict: of N antes, to be broke 
upon the wheel. He is accounted one of the moſt | 
famous martyrs of the ſect; and the name of Cha- 
mier has long been held in veneratson * che gh 
ants. 
che Intendant of Lee . the mini- 
ter Chomel to be broke upon the Wheel. Three 
more were ſentenced to the ſame puniſhment, and 
W tcn to be hanged; but they eſcaped es r e | 
by flight, and | fuffered only in effigy. *. 
5 All this inſpired terror, and at the ſane time 1 
ſerved to confirm men in an obſtinate adherence 
to their opinions. It is well known, that our at- 
tachment to any religion grows ne in La? 
portion as we ſuffer for its ſake. | 
About this time it was inſinuated to the Kings! | 
that after having ſent miſſionaries into all the pro- 
vinces, it behaved him;likewiſe- to ſend dragoons. 
Theſe violences, which ſeem to have been very 
ill timed, were a conſequence of the ſpirit which 
then prevailed at Court, that every thing ought to 
ſubmit to the will of Lewis XIV. It was not 
conſidered, that the Huguenots were no longer the 
ſame as at Jarnac, Montcontour, and Coutras; 
that the rage of civil war was extinguiſhed ; that 
the malady which had fo long afflicted the nation 
was almoſt ſpent; that time was inſenſibly reſtor- 
ing things to their firſt ſtate ; that if the fathers 
d been rebels under Lewis XIII, their ſons were 
ecome good ſubjects under Lewis XIV. It ap- 
peared in England, in Holland, in Germany, that 
many different ſects, who had torn one another to 


pieces during the laſt age, now lived peaceably 


together within the walls of the ſame cit 


7. Every 
thing proved, that an 2 King might be 


equally 


Vor. II. 


13 Lewis XIV M 
1681, engaged to protect ' Lutheraniſm, ''might 
have ated in the ſame manner with reſpe&to'Cat- 
viniſm, and left it to time to aboliſh it inſenſibly; 
as it every day diminſhes, the number of Lutherans 
in Alſace. Could it be imagin'd, that in forcing 
a great number. of his ſubjeHs 
religion, he would not loſe many more, who in 
ſpite of all his edits and guards, would find means 


to withdraw themſelves from a violence, which 
they termed a horrible perſecution ? Why thould } 
a million of people be compelled to hate a name 


ſo dear and precious, and to which both Prote- 
ftants and Catholics, Frenchmen and Strangers, 
had agreed to join the epithet: of Great ? Policy 
| Itſelf ſeemed to require a toleration of the Calvi- 


niſts, in order to oppoſe them to the - continual 


pretenſions of the Court of Rome. . The he: 
about this very time had openly quarrelled wit 
Innocent II, the avowed enemy of France. But 


Lewis XIV, equally attached to the intereſts of | 


his religion and his grandeur, was reſolved to hum- 
ble the Pope with one hand, and cruſh Calvinim, 
with the other. e 


He conſidered theſe two enterprizes as produ- 


tive of that luſtre of glory, of which he was in al 
things fond even to idolatry, The Biſhops, the In- 
tendants, the whole Council made him believe, that 
the bare appearance of his troops was: ſufficient 9 
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compleat what his liberalities and miſſiona had al- 
ready begun. He thought he did no more than ex- 
ert his authority; but thoſe to whom-that authority 
was committed, proceeded with extreme rigour. 
Towards the end of the year 1684, and in the 
beginning of 1685, when Lewis XIV, {till power- 
fully armed, had nothing to apprehend. from any 
of his neighbours, troops were ſent into all the 
cities and caſtles where. the Proteſtants were moſt 
numerous; and as the dragoons, who at that time 
were very ill diſciplined, committed the greateft 
exceſſes, this execution obtained the name of the 
Dragonade, . ES TIRR 
The frontiers. were guarded. with all poſſible 


care, to prevent the flight of ithoſe! who were de- 


ſigned to be reunited” to the Church. It was a 
kind of chace carried on within a large enclo- 
A Biſhop, an Intendant, a Subdelegate, a Cu- 
rate, or ſome other perſon in authority, marched 
at the head of the foldiers. Fhe principal Cal- 
viniſt families were aſſembled, thoſe eſpecially who 
were judged moſt likely to ſubmit. They renounced 
their religion in the name of the reſt; and ſuch 
as continued obſtinate were given up to the merey 
of the ſoldiers, who had every licence, except that 
of killing: yet many were treated with ſs' much 
cruelty, as to die ſoon aſter of the uſage they had 
received. The poſterity of the refugeès in foreign 
countries, ſtill exclaim againſt this perſeeution of 
their fathers; comparing it to the moſt violent 
the Church ſuſtained in the primitive ages of chri- 
ſtianity, - % Fe: 
It afforded a ſtrange contraſt, ts behold ſuch 
eruel and mercileſs orders iſſued from the boſom 
of a voluptuous Court, eminent for ſoſtneſs of 
manners, the graces, and alt the indearing charms 
of ſocial life. The inflexible character of the 
K 2 Marquis 


under the waves, and afterwards deſtroyed: the Pa- 


| Htinate with fire and ſword. There are ſtill extant | 
ſeveral letters under his own hand dated in the 
year 1685, and conceived in theſe terms: It is 
<< his Majeſty's pleaſure, that ſuch as reſuſe o 
conform to his religion, be proceeded againſt 


with the utmoſt rigour, and that not the leaſt 
4 indulgence be ſhewn to thoſe who affect the 
* Foolith gh glory of being the laſt to comply.” May. 

Paris was not expoſed to theſe vexations: the 
cries. of the ſuſterers would have made Mea 
heard too near the throne. 


While the meetings of the 1 were thus 


demoliſhed. in all parts, and abjurations/ were de- 
manded in the provinces with an armed force, the 


edi& of Nantes was at laſt revoked in the month 


of October 1685; which compleated the ruin of 


the Proteſtant cauſe, already weakened and under- 


mined on all ſides. 


The Chamber of the edict bad: how FRY Ty | 


ſome time before, and the Calyiniſt Counſellors in 
Parliament were ordered to reſign their places. 
Arrets of Council appeared, one upon the neck of 
another, to extirpate the remains of the proſcribed 


religion. That which proved the moſt fatal was, 


the order for ſeizing the children of the pretended. 
Reformed, and putting them into the hands of 
their.; neareſt Catholic relations; ; an order againſt 


which the voice of nature cried ſo. loudly, that it 


was never put in execution, 


But in this celebrated edict, which e that 8 


of Nantes, the way was paved to an event, di- 
rely contrary to what was. intended. The Go- 


vernment aimed at reuniting the Calviniſts to the 


enn Church. n a man of a 72 
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Marquis de Louvois appears conſpicuous i in this 
whole affair; and points out to our obſervation the 
ſame genius which had propoſed to bury Holland 
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and piercing judgment, counſeled" Louvois, as is 
well known, to impriſon all the miniſters, and re- 
jeaſe only ſuch as being gained by ſeeret penſions, 
would agree to abjure in public, and might thereby 
contribute more to the projected reunion, than 
the miſſionaries and ſoldiers. But inſtead of fol- 
lowing this politic advice, an edict appeared, or- 
dering all the miniſters who refuſed to renounce 
their religion, to quit the realm in fiſteen days. 
It was blindneſs to imagine that in driving away 
the paſtors, a great part of the flock- would not 
follow. It was preſuming unreaſonably upon power, 
and argued very little knowledge of mankind, to 
believe that ſo many ulcerated hearts, ſo many 
imaginations warmed with the idea of martyrdom, 
eſpecially in the Southern parts of France, would 
not run all hazards to go and publiſh their con- 
ſtancy and the glory of their exile among ftran- 
gers, when ſo many nations, envious of the for- 
tune of Lewis XIV, were ready with open arms 
to receive them. 715 

The old Chancellor Tellier, when he ſigned the 
edict, cried with an air of joy: Nunc dimittis ſer- 
dum tuum, Domine, quia viderunt oculi mei ſaluta- 
re tuum. He did not imagine that what he then 
ſigned would be productive of the greateſt miſchief 
to Fran eee 193 P e 

Louvois his ſon no leſs deceived himſelf in be- 
lieving, that a bare order was ſufficient for the 
guard of the frontiers, and to prevent the eſcape 
of ſuch as thought their duty obliged them to fly. 
Induſtry, when employed to elude the law, always 
proves an overmatch for authority. The gaining 
over ſome few of the guards ſufficed for the eſcape 
of a multitude of refugees. Near fifty thouſand 
families, within the ſpace of three years, left 
the kingdom, and were afterwards followed by 
others; who * arts, manufactures, 
% 3 
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and riches among ſtrangers. Almoſt all the North 
of Germany, a country hitherto rude, and void 
of induſtry, received a new face from the multi- 
tudes of refugees tranſplanted. thither, who peopled 
entire Cities. Stuffs, lace, hats, ſtockings, formerly 
imported from France, were now made in hob 
countries. A part of the ſuburbs of Londonwas peopled 
entirely with French manufacturers in filk-: others 
carried thither the art of making cryſtal in per- 
fection, Which was about this time loſt in France, 
The gold which the refugees brought with them, 

s ſtill very frequently to be met with in Germany, 
Thus France loſt about five hundred thouſand in- 
habitants, a prodigious quantity of ſpecie, and 
above all, the arts with which her enemies enriched 
themſelves. . Holland gained excellent Officers and 
loldiers. The Prince of Orange bad entire regi- 
ments ef refugees. Some ſettled even at the Cape 
of Good-hope. The nephew of the celebrated 
du Quene, Lieutenant General of the marine, 
founded a colony at that diſtant part of the globe. 

It was to no purpoſe to fill the priſons and gal · 
lies with thoſe who had been caught endeavour- 
ing to make their eſcape. What could be done 

with ſuch a multitude of wretches, whom the 
| hardſhips they ſuffered: ſerved only to confirm in 
their belief? How could perſons bred to the law, 
or infirm old men, be made to ſerve in the gal- 
lies. Some hundreds embarked for America. At 
laſt the Council imagined, that by leaving the 
frontiers open, deſertions would become leſs fre- 
quent, as men would no longer be inſtigated by 
the ſecret pleaſure of diſobeying. But this Was 
found to be a miſtake; and after leaving the paſſa- 
ges _ guards were a ſecond time planted to no 

After demoliſhing all the meetings of the re- 

formed, and baniſhing their paſtors, the great point 


Was, 
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Was, to retain in the Roman communion ſuen 
as through perſuaſion or fear had quitted their re- 
ligion. There were about four hundred thouſand 
of theſe in the kingdom, who were obliged to go 
to maſs and receive the Sacrament: ſome who, 
after receiving the Hoſt, ſpit it out, were ſentenc- 
ed to be burnt. alive. The bodies of ſuch as re- 
fuſed to receive the ſacraments at their death, were 
drawn upon a hurdle, and denied Chriſtian burial, 
Perſecution never fails to make proſelytes, eſ- 
pecially when it is exerted againſt a ſpirit of en- 
thuſialm, The Calviniſts aſſembled to ſing their 
hymns, tho' the penalty of death was denounced 
againſt all who ſhould be found at ſuch aſſemblies. 
Miniſters returning into the kingdom were like- 
wiſe to ſuffer death, and a reward of ſive thouſand 
five hundred livres was to be given to whoſoever 
| ſhould inform againſt them. Several returned, who 
were either hanged or broke upon the wheel. 
The ſect, tho? cruſhed in appearance, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted, It vainly flattered itſelf in the war of 1689 ⸗ 
that King William, who had dethroned his father- 
in-law for being a Catholic, would ſupport Cal- 
viniſm in France. But in the war of 1701, fana- 
ticiſm produced a rebellion in Languedoc. 5 
It was now ſome conſiderable: time, fince in 
the mountains of Cevennes and Vivares, certain 
perſons had appeared, who pretended to the giſts 
of inſpiration and propheſy. An old Huguenot, 
named De Serres, had there kept a ſchool of pro- 
phets. He directed children to thoſe words of ſerip- 
ture which ſay, „That where two or three are 
met together in my name, my ſpirit ſhall be in 
the midſt of them; and if you had faith like a 
** grain of muſtard-ſeed, you would be able to 


remove mountains.” He afterwards: received 


the ſpirit, fell in extaſies, convulſions, and change 
of voice; remained immoveable, with his hair 
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| Randing on end, and with all the fymptoftis of a 

man beſide himſelf, according to the ancient uſas 
of all nations, and the rules of prophetie madne(s 


tranſmitted from age to age. Phe youth under his 


care were ſoon ſeized with the ſame propheſying 
humour; and if they were not able to remove 
mountains, it was becauſe they had faith enougb 
to receive the ſpirit, but not to work miracles; 
accordingly they redoubled their fervour for the ob- 
taining of this laſt gift e 
While the Cevennes were thus become a ſchool 


p if 1 1 4 * 
e eee 


of enthuſiaſm, ſome of the miniſters, who were 


honoured with the title of apo/tles, returned ſecretly 
to preach among the people. oo 
Claude Brouſſon, of a conſiderable family in 
Nimes, a man of eloquence, of great zeal, and 
in the higheſt reputation among foreigners, re- 
turned to preach in his own country in 1698. He 


was found guilty, not only of preaching contrary ; 


to the edicts, but of having, about ten years be- 
fore, held intelligence with the enemies of the 
State. The Intendant Baville condemned him to 
be broke upon the wheel. He died after the 
manner of the firſt martyrs. All thoſe of his 
own ſect, all foreign Proteſtants, forgetting that 
he was a criminal of State, conſidered him only 
as a Saint, who had ſealed the faith with his 
blood. bob ee | eee i e 
Upon this, prophets multiplied, and the ſpirit 


of frenzy redoubled. Unhappily in 1703, an Abbe 
of the houſe of Chailat, an overſeer of the miſſions 


in thoſe parts, obtained an order from the Court, 
to ſhut up in a convent two daughters of a gen- 
tleman lately converted. The Abbe, inſtead of 
conducting them to the convent, carried them firſt 
to his own caſtle, The Calviniſts flocked toge- 
ther, forced the gates, and delivered the two young 
ladies, beſides ſeveral other priſoners, The w_ 
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jon encreaſing, they ſeized the Abbẽ du Chailat; 
— offered — life, on condition he would 
change his religion. The Abbe refuſed; upon 
which one of their | prophets cried, Die then, the 
ſpirit condemns you, your ſim be upon your own head < 
and immediately he was ſhot to death. Soon af 
ter, they ſeized the receivers of the capitation tax, 
and hanged them with their rolls about their necks. 
Then they fell upon all the Prieſts they met, maſ- 
facring them without diſtinction. Troops being 
ſent in queſt of them, they retired amidſt the woods- 
and rocks. Their number encreaſed. Their pro- 
phets and propheteſſes foretold, on the part of the 
Almighty, the re- eſtabliſument of Jeruſalem, and 
the fall of Babylon. The Abbé de la Bourlie 
appeared unexpectedly at their head, amidſt theſe 
ſavage retreats, and furniſhed them with money 
and arms. E e WED e ee 
He was ſon of the Marquiſs de Guiſcard, the 
King's ſub-governor, who was one of the wiſeſt 
men in the kingdom. This young nobleman, little 
worthy of ſuch a father, having fled into Hol- 
land on account of ſome crime, endeavoured to 
excite a revolt in the Cevennes. Some time after 
he repaired to London, where he was arreſted for- 
betraying the Engliſh Miniſtry, as. he had before: 
betray'd his country. When he was brought be 
fore the Council, he ſnatched: up | a- knife, and: 
wounded. the Lord Freaſurer Harley. This oc 
caſioned his being ſent to priſon, and loaded with 
| irons, where he prevented the puniſhment. he muſt: 
otherwiſe have undergone,. by à voluntary death. 
This was the man, who in the name of the En- 
gliſn, the Dutch, and the Duke of Savoy, came 
to encourage the fanaties, and promiſe them power 
ful ſuccours. SH” al 5 rs 
Great part of the country favoured them: ſfe- 
cretly. Their cry was, Liberty of Conſcience. and! 
K 5 2 
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and juten 1 XIV%s Mehr ' . extirpating 
Calviniſm. But without the revocation of the-edi& 
of Nantes, theſe eee never ade een 
up arms, +a 

The King beſt ſent the Marſhal 45 Mont-reve 
with ſome troops, who made war upon theſe 
wretches in the manner they deſerved, by ordering 
the priſoners to be burnt alive, or broke upon the 
whit But the foldiers that fell into their hands 
were likewiſe made to expire amidſt the moſt cruel 
torments. The King, who had ſo many enemies 
upon his hands, could only ſend a few troops 
againſt them. It was difficult to ſurprize them 
amidſt almoſt inacceſſible rocks, in caverns, in 
woods whither they retired by unfrequented paths, 
and whenee they ſallied like wild beaſts. They 
even defeated in a ſet battle a regiment of marines. 
Three Marſhals of France were ſucceſſively em- 

ployed againſt them. Marſhal Mont-revel was in 
154 ſucceeded by Marſhal Villas. 

As it was more difficult to find them autthes 
to defeat them, the Marſhal de Villars, after ren- 
dering himſelf ſufficienty formidable to them, pro- 
poſed a general pardon. Some among them find- 
ing themſelves diſappointed of the ſuccours pro- 
miſed by the Duke of 1 I wt e to 
accept of the offer.. 

The moſt conſiderable of their chu and in- 
deed the only one who deſerves to be m 
was Cavalier, I have ſeen him ſince in Holland 
and England. He was a fair man, of ſmall a- 
ture, and a very agreeable engaging countenance. 
He was called David by thoſe of his party and 
from a baker's ſon, at the age of twenty-three, 
had raiſed himſelf to be chief over a great multi- 
tude of people, partly by his courage, and parti 


ho cured him to be 
by means of a propheteſs, who pro ES, 


* 


acknowledged as ſuch, in conſequence of an ex- 
preis — of the Holy Ghoſt. Marſhal Villars 
whom he had formed into a regiment. When the 
amneſty was propoſed, he demanded hoſtages, 
which were accordingly ſent. He came to Niſmes, 
attended by one of the chiefs, where the forms of 
the treaty were ſettl ll. when St 
He undertook to form the revolters into four 
regiments, who were to ſerve. the King under four 
Colonels, of which he was to be the firſt himſelf, with 
the privilege of naming the other three. Theſe 
regiments were to be permitted the free exerciſe 
of their religion, like the foreign troops in the 
pay of France; but this freedom was allowed no 
where elſe. TRL. 51 74ht edt bes 
Theſe conditions were accepted, when emi 
ries arrived from Holland, who endeavoured to 
prevent their being carried into execution by pre- 
ſents and promiſes. They drew off the moſt con- 
liderable of the fanatics from their engagements to 
Cavalier, who having paſſed his word to the Mar- 
ſhal Villars, was reſolved to keep it. He accepted 
the commiſſion of a Colonel, and began to form 
his regiment with a hundred and thirty men, who - 
ſtill continued attached to him. ; pier 4 | 
I have heard the Marſhal Villars relate, that 
aſking this young man, how at his years he could 
acquire ſo much authority among a headſtrong un- 
diſciplined rabble; he received for | anſwer, that 
when at any time they refuſed to obey, his pro- 
pheteſs, whom they termed the Great Mary, was 
inſtantly ſeized with a fit of inſpiration, and con- 
demned the refractory, who were put to death _ 
without form of tryal. Having myſelf afterwards 
Put the ſame queſtion to Cavalier, he returned me 
te ſame anſwer, fb $f Pn ey 
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This ſingular negoc happened after the 


haughtily proſcribed Calviniſm, concluded a peace 
under the name of an amneſty, with a baker's 
ſon; and Marſhal Villars preſented him with the 
commiſſion of Colonel, and 2 brief for a penſion 
of twelve hundred livre. m 46d] . 
The new Colonel went to Verſailles to receive 
the orders of the Miniſter of war. The King ſaw 
him, and ſhrugged up his ſhoulders. Cavalier, 
diſtruſting the Miniſter, withdrew into Piedmont, 
whence he paſled into Holland and England. He 
ſerved in Spain, and commanded: a regiment of 
French refugees at the battle of Almanza. What 
happened to this regiment is an inſtance that proves 
the rage and animoſity of civil wars, and how much 
Religion contributes to exaſperate this rage. Ca- 
valier's troop happened to encounter a French 
regiment. The inſtant they knew one another, 
to it they fell with their bayonets ſcrewed, and 
without firing. It has been already obſerved, that 
the bayonet does now-a- days but little execution in 
battles; the diſpoſition of the firſt line, compoſed 
of three ranks, after having diſcharged their fire, 
decides the fortune of the day. But here fury per- 
formed what valour never executes. There did not 
remain three hundred men of theſe regiments. The 
Marſhal de Berwick often mentioned this adventure 
with aſtoniſhment. n | 
Cavalier died a General Officer, and Governor 
of the iſle of Guernſey, with a great reputation 
for valour, retaining nothing of his former tranſ- 
ports but courage, and having by degrees ſubſti- 
tuted prudence in the place of fanaticiſm, which 
was no longer ſupported by example. 
Marſhal Villars being recalled from Languedoc, 
was re, laced by Marſha} Berwick. The ill * 


cn .. LE was An wap 
of the King's arms had emboldened the fanatics” of 
Languedoc, who expected ſuccours flom Heaven, 
and received them from tlie Allies. Money was re- 
mitted to them by the way of Geneva: they 


had a 
promiſe of Officers from Holland and England; and 
held intelligence in all the towns in the provinee. 

We may rank in the number of their greateſt 
conſpiracies, that which they formed to ſeize the 
Duke of Berwick, and the Intendant Baville in 
Niſmes, to cauſe Languedoc and Dauphine to re- 
volt, and to introduce the enemy into theſe pro- 
vinces. The ſecret was kept by upwards of a 
thouſand conſpirators. The indiſcretion of a ſingle 
perſon brought all to light. More than two hun- 
dred died by the hands of the executioner.. Mar- 
ſhal Berwick ſpared none of theſe unhappy wretches 
that came in his way. Some died with their arms 
in their hand; others upon wheels or amidſt flames. 
A few, more given to propheſy than fighting, found 
means to eſcape into Holland. The French re- 
tugees there received them as meſſengers from Hea- 
ven. They came forth to meet them. chanting 
pſalms, and ſtrewing the way with boughs of trees. 
Theſe prophets went afterwards to England; but 
finding that the Epiſcopal church there had too 
much affinity with that of Rome, they ſtrove to 
make their own bear ſway. Their confidence was 
ſo ſtrong,” that not doubting but with a great deal 
of faith, great miracles might be wrought, they 
offered to raiſe a- perſon from the dead, and even 
any one choſen at pleaſure. The people are every 
where the ſame, and the Preſbyterians might have 
Joined the fanatics: in oppoſition to the church of 
England. The Engliſh Miniſtry took the courſe 
which ſhould always be taken with workers of mi- 
racles. They were allowed to take up a dead bo- 
dy in the church-yard of the cathedral. The place 
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UCH was the nature of Calviniſm, that it ne- | 4 
x) ceffarily produced civil wars, and ſhook the 3 
foundations of States. Janſeniſm could only raiſe 
theological diſputes, and paper wars; for the re- 
formers of the fifteenth century haying brox99 all 
the ties whereby the Romiſh church mankind; 
having treated what ſhe eſteemed moſt ſacred as | 
idolatry ; having thrown open her cloiſters, and - 4 
given up her treaſures into the hands of the laity, 2 
it followed of conſequence,. that one of the two 
parties muſt be ſubdued-by the other; and the re- 
ligion of Luther' and Calvin never, appeared in any 
country, without being the cauſe of bloodſhed. 
But the Janſeniſts did not attack the Church, by 
ſtriking at her fundamental points, nor by ni 
at her wealth; but writing upon abſtracted quei- 
tions, ſometimes againſt the Calviniſts, ſometimes 
againſt the Catholics, and againſt the Pope's de- 
crees, they at laſt loſt all credit; and their ſect is 
now deſpiſed, tho' it has been ſupported by ſeveral 
perſons eminent for their characters and abilities. 
Even at the time when the Huguenots attracted 
a ſerious attention, Janſeniſm rather made a noiſe 
in France than any real difturbance. The diſputes 
about this doctrine, like many others, had their 
riſe abroad. A certain Doctor of Louvain, named 
| / Z 
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Michael Bay, or Baius, according to the pedantie : 

humour of thoſe times, in 1552, took upon him rece 

to maintain ſome propoſitions upon grace and pre- in v 

_ deſtination. This queſtion, like almoſt all others a plac 


in "© metaphyſics, had its origin in the intricate on 
mages of fatality and free will, wherein all ages 
have been bewildered, and in which mankind have the 
no guide to conduct t gem. wh 


An inquiſitive temper has been implanted in us, and 
for good purpoſes, by the author of nature: it is cor 
a neceſſary incitement to promote our inſtruction; rec 
but it often tranſports us beyond the proper bounds; Po 
in the fame manner as many other paſſions of the be 
ſoul, which, if unable to carry us to ſuch an ex- to 
fravagant length, would not perhaps be ſufficient + hu 
ine ves to ac œnn . 28020500 to 
Thus diſputes have ariſen upon matters which th 

are underſtood, and upon thoſe that are not: but m 
the controverſies among the antient philoſoptiers | 
were always peaceable; whereas thoſe of our di- la 
vines are often bloody, and always turbulent. di 
Some Franciſcans, who did not underſtand theſe fe 
dark points better than Michael Baius, imagined a1 
that free- will was thereby deftroyed;-and the whole 23 
doctrine: of Scot endangered. Being likewiſe ex- 9 
aſperated againſt Baius, on aecount of another diſ- 0 
pute almoſt of the ſame nature, they aceuſed him ſt 
of ſeventy-ſix heretical articles before Pope Pius V. x 
It was Sixtus Quintus, then General of he Fran- t 
cifcans, who drew up the bull of condemnation in C 
1567; and this I believe was the firſt; wherein 21 
opinions, without being particularly ſpecified, were ? 
condemned. FL. Dbcss HEBEI. 14 E f Ne . | ( 

Thus either from a fear of bringing the affair | 


to an open diſputation, from a diſguſt of examin- 

ing ſuch ſubtilties, or from an-indifference-or con- 

tempt of a theſis held at Louvain, they condemned t 

the ſeventy- ſix propoſitions in general, as being - 
| Tl. . 
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ther abſolutely heretical, or approaching towards 
it. The Divines, of Louvain heſitated à little in 
receiving the bull. "There was in it one ſentence, 
in which the polition of a Comm in one of 'two 
places, either condemned or tolerated ſome opini- 
ons of Michael Baius. The Univerſity ſent” de- | 
puties to Rome, to know of his Holineſs Where 
the comma muſt be placed. The Court of Rome, 1 
which was then buſied in other affairs, ſent as an 
anſwer a copy of the bull, in Which there was no 
comma. This bull was depoſited amongſt their 
records. Morillon, the Grand Viear, aid the 
Pope's bull ought to be received, ever th it ſhould 
be erroneous. Morillon was in the right in regard 
to policy; for certainly it was better to receive A 
hundred erroneous bulls, than'to* reduce a hundred 3 
towns to aſhes, as happened in the quarrel betwixt 
the Huguenots and their adverſaries. Baius ſub- 
mitted to Morillon, and recanted peaceably. 
Some years after, Spain, no leſs fertile in ſcho- 
laſtic authors than barren in good writers, pro- 
duced Molina, a Jeſuit, who imagined he had per- 
fectly diſcovered how God acts upon his creatures, 
and how they reſiſt his'inflaenee. He diſtinguiſhed 
natural and ſupernatural” orders, predeſtination to 
grace, and predeſtination to glory; preventive and 
co-operating grace. He was the inventor of that 
ſuppoſed concurrence betwixt intermediate ſcience 
and congruiſm, two very uncommon ideas. By 
the former, God conſults the human will, to diſ- 
cover what man will do when endowed with grace; 
and then, according to the uſe he foreſees a free 
agent is to make thereof, he forms his decrees to 
determine human agents; and theſe difpoſitions 
make what is called Congruiſm. 
The Spaniſh Dominicans,” who underſtood this 
explication as little as the Jeſuits, and were ex- 
tremely jealous of them, affirmed in their writings, 
| that 
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that they ſhould reconcile theſe rwo ſyſtems in th 
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Clement VIII died before he could bring the 


& guments on each fide to a clear and determined 


P | ? . en 

Whilſt the Jeſuits eſtabliſhed their mediate fci- 
ence and congruiſm, Cornelius Janſenius, Biſhop 
of Ypres, brought up again ſome notions of Bails 


en LEE WIL Gr ons 
a 1 | ina large volume on St. Auguſtin, which was not 


publiſned till after his death - ſo. that he became 
head of a ſet, without ever dreaming of ſuch an 
dent. Very few read the book, which has cauſed 
b much diſturbance. But Du Verger de Haurane, 
KAbbot of St. Cyran, a friend of Janſenius, a man 
ora warm temper, and a prolix as well as obſcure 
W vriter, came to Paris, and gained to his party ſe- 
veral young Doctors, and ſome old women. The 
Jeſuits demanded at Rome the condemnation of 
Janſenius's book, as containing nothing but the 
heretical doctrine of Baius, and obtained it in 
1641. But the Faculty of Divines at Paris, and 
all the Logicians, were divided. It is, methinks, 
gaining nothing, to think with Janſenius, that Gd 
commands impoſſibilities; this is neither -philoſo- 
phical nor conſolatory. But the ſecret pleaſure of 
being in a party, hatred againſt the Jeſuits, the 
deſire of making a figure, and reſtleſſneſs of mind, 
formed a ſect. f rinks phy, ng re Lats 
The faculty condemned five.propoſitions of Jan- 
ſenius, by a majority of votes: theſe five propo- 
tions were extracted out of the book very 
faithſully, as to the ſenſe, but not as to the 
words. Sixty Doctors appealed to Parliament. The 
Chambre des Vacations ſummoned the two par- 
nes to appear; but they did not make their ap- 
pearance. On one ſide a Doctor named Habert, 
weighed againſt the doctrine of Janſenius with 
great warmthy, On the other ſide, the famous Ar- 
nauld, a diſeiple of St. Cyran, defended Janſeniſm 
with the moſt nervous eloquence. He hated the 
J eſuits more than he loved efficacious grace, and 
Was ſtill more hated by them, as the ſon of a man, 
who having been bred up to the bar, had pleaded 
varmly for the Univerſity, againſt their eſtabliſn- 
wy His anceſtors had acquired great reputation 
the ſword, as well as the gown, His n 
wh 5p 


and particular ſituatipn, determined him to becom 
à contfoverſial writer, and to make himſelf head 
| vthers diſappear. He catried on de cone 
_ againſt the Jeſuits and the Proteſtants to his eighti Ml 
eth year. He publiſhed no leſs than an hundred 
and four volumes, of which there is hardly one 
that can be ranked among thoſe claſfſical books, 
Which do honour to the age of Lewis XIV, andi 
from the reputation of the author, and that eager- 


ever grew more cool by degrees, and theſe books 


very much ſtudied. No man had ever, perhaps, 
philoſophy was vitiated by. that party ſpirit which | ; 


connected with obſtinacy of opinion; 


nor what went before or followed. 
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of a party; a kind of ambition, before which al 


are depoſited in the libraries of all nations. All 
his works were in high vogue in his own time, 


neſs for diſputes then fo prevalent. People how- W 


are now entirely forgotten. Of all his writings, W 
none are now regarded but thoſe upon reaſoning ; W 
ſuch as his treatiſe upon Geometry, his Rational 
Grammar, and his Logic, all which fubjeas he 


a greater turn for philoſophical enquiries ; but his 


hurried him away, and which, for ſixty years, in- 
volved a genius, formed to enlighten mankind, in 
ſcholaſtic diſputes, and all thoſe evils ſo. ſtrongly 5 


The Univerſity was divided about theſe five fa- W 
mous propoſitions, as were likewiſe the Biſhops. W 
Eighty-eight of the French Biſhops. wrote in 2 
body to Innocent X, intreating him to decide the 
affair; and eleven others wrote to hiß Holineſs, to 
beg he would leave it undetermined. Innocent X 
took it into conſideration; he condemned each of 
the five propoſitions ſeparately, but without quot- W 
ing the pages from whence they were extracted; W 


This omiſſion, which would not have been done EE 
in any civil affair at the loweſt Court of judicature, B 
was committed by the faculty of Sorbonne, by le 

2 | Janſeniſts W 
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bende as well as Jeſuits, and by his Holineſs, | 
* The ſenſe of the propoſitions which were con- 
Emned, is plainly in Janſenius. In the third vo- 
lune, and page 1885 of the Paris edition 1641, 


4 


ire theſe words: * Tout cela demontre pleine- 
« ment & evidemment, qu il n'eſt rien de plus 
| « de Saint Auguſtin, qu'il Fd 4 certains commande- 
( nens impoffibles, non ſeulement aux infideles, 
au aveugles, aux endurcis; mais aux fideles && 
4 aux juſtes, malgrẽ leurs volontes: & leur efforts, | 
« ſelon les forces quiils ont; & que la grace; qui 
« peut rendre ces commandemens . pofſibles,; leur 
« manque. All this demonſtrates fully and 
« evidently, that there is nothing more certain and 
more fundamental in the doctrine of St. Au- 
« ouſtin, than that there are ſome commandments 
« impoſſible, not only to the unbelieving, the 
« blind, and hardened part of mankind, but alſo 
to the faithful and righteous, notwithſtanding 
« their will and efforts, according to the ſtrength 
« they poſſeſs; and that grace, which is able to 
« render ſuch commandments practicable, | fails 
them.“ We may likewiſe read in page 1653 
« Que Jeſus Chriſt n' eſt pas, ſelon Saint Auguſtin, 
« mort pour tous les hommes: That Jeſus 
« Chriſt, according -to. St. Auguſtin, did not die 
4 for all man. 3+ i „„ PE Ns 
Cardinal Mazarin obliged the Aſſembly of the 
Clergy unanimouſly to receive the Pope's bull. He 
had then a very good uyderſtanding with his Ho- 
lineſs: he did not love the Janſeniſts, and he with 


4 


* 


reaſon hated all controverſies. ING 

The Church of France ſeemed. now to be re- 
ſtored to peace: but the Janſeniſts wrote ſo much, 
ſo often quoted St. Auguſtin, and gained ſuch a 
number of female proſelytes, that after the bull was 
received there were more Janſeniſts than ever. - 
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3 ＋ | 4 
Hour de Liancourt, Pecauſe it was reported that he Ul 
Aid hob believe the five! propolitions. were in Jan- 
This was a new ſcandalz arid facnifhed: freſh mat. 


in an 'epiſtſe addrofled: 10 a real ar Sctitious ff 
Peer; he maintained that the propoſitions which 
had OO weje not-ts”be/found in BN 
other Fathers. He added, that St. Pe- ö 


0 


ter was a righteous man, in whom grace, with- 
gut which we can do nothing, was wanting.“ 
It is true that St. Auguſtin and St. John Chry. W 
ſoſtom had faid* the ſame thing; but a word too 
much or one too little, and the circumſtances of 
the time which-make an alteration in every thing, 
made Arnauld guilty. It was ſaid: ta be neceſſary 


college of Sorbonne in 1654. The preſence: of 
the Chancellor amongſt” the divines, carried ſuch 
an air of deſpotic power, that it greatly diſpleaſed 
the public ;/ and the care taken to fill the hall with 
monkiſh mendicant Doctors, who had never before 
ated there in ſuch numbers, made” Paſcal ſay 
in his provincials, gui] tort plus arſe de trouver des 
moines que des raiſons. * That it was much eaſier 
to find monks than arguments. 
Moſt of theſe monks did not admit of congru- 
iſm, intermediate ſcience, nor the verſatile grace 
of Molina: but they maintained ſuffcient grace 
to which the will may conſent, tho" it never does; 


an 


* 


ter for diſpute. © Docter Arnauld diſtinguiſhed him. 
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hoe reſiſt ; and this they pretended to explain clear- 
hy, by fayin that this grace might be reſiſted ir 
the divided but not in tie compound fene. 

W Theſe fublime theotits arg not perhaps auge. 
WY ther conſonant to hulyan. eaten! and the, notions 

of Arnauld and the , Janfeniſts ſeem too much to 

agree with pure Calviniſm 3 for the controve be- 
wirt the Gomariſt and Arminians was juſt the 
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fame. Holland was divided by it, as France was 
by Janſeniſm. The affair however in Holland, 
became rather a political faction than 1 | 
mere theoriſts z, and Penſionary Barnevelt tultered 
on 2 ſcaffold 'upon this account. In France, it 
rotuce only ener bull, eee racket, and 
pamphlets ; 


2 ——ůů —— — — 


for there were then diſputes of much 
an conſequence to ingroſs the attentian of the 
kingdom. „ ro eo LL. 
mauld was then only excluded from the Fa- 
culty. This flight perſecution procured him a num- 
ber of friends; but he and the Janſenifts had al- 
ways the Church and the Ly againſt them. One 

of the firſt things done by Alexander VII, ſucceffor 

to Innocent X, was to renew the cenſures on the 
five propoſitions. The Biſhops of France, who 
had already drawn up a formulary now framed one 
anew, in which were theſe expreſſions: I con- 
« demn with my heart and mouth the doctrine of 
« the five propoſitions, contained in the book of 
Cornelius Janſenius, which is not the doctrine 
* of St. Auguſtin, for Janſenius has perverted the 
meaning. This formula was now ſubſcribed 
as an article of faith; and the Biſhops ſent it to 
all ſuſpected perſons in their dioceſes. They want- 
ed likewiſe to have it ſigned by all the Nuns be- 
longing to Port-royal of Paris, and Port- royal des 
Champs: theſe two houſes were the ſanctuary of 
Wc Mr ts Twp” "Fab | Janſeniſm, 


Mi 


Sone es,, ee 
. another red 185 55 b 
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th . [ine 8 youth, np rg 
Racine, the moſt ec id eloquent 
reegived.hixeducation, ; Paſcal, the firſt of latitifts, 
for Di elſpre aum muſt k conſidered only as tlie ſe. 
N hes liyed in great gg with welt danger- 
ous recluſes 8 4 Þ bove; formulary being pre 9 


by to the Nuns "of ort-royal de Paris =} Port- 
oyal. des. C amps,. in order to be ſigned, they 
made anſwer, That they could not in conſcience 


avow upon the word of the Pope and Biſhops, 
that the hve propoſitions were in Janfenius's book, 
which they had never read; that certainly his mean- 
ing had een. miſtaken; 3. and though the five pro- 
paklions might, be, erroneous, yet Gat 9 anſenius 


* 10 271 1 . Mr. 4 
Ay the Lieutenant. Civil (fox, there was not 
65d A Lieutenant de Police), went to Port-Royal 
s Champs, to root out, the pious and learned 
— who had. retired, thither, and all their pupils 
lkewiſe. 2 They threatened alſo to ſuppreſs the two 
monaſtries: but they were ſaved by a miracle. 
My ſemoiſelle Perrier, who boarded in the nun- 
of Port-Royal de Paris, nicce tothe famous 
Paſcal, had a a in one of her eyes... At her 
monaſtry, the) 15 happened to be performing the ce- 
roma of 1: 999 98 ee 
en formerly put upon gad of; our hl 
this thorn Te oe nn Khoi at Port-Royal ; 
but it is no eaſy matter to prove bow. it had þ 


EY and ct by * IJ eres | to. the 15 


* 


bord of St. James. Amongſt the reſt ef the Nuns, 


paſcal's niece kifs'd the ' thorn; ſhe happened to 


recover of her diforder* fonie' time after, and upon 
this affirmed ſhe had been inftantly cured of a moſt 
dangerous fiſtula Iachrymalis. This young Lady 
did not die till the year 1728, and ſeveral perſons 
who were acquainted with her, have aſſured me 
that it was a conſiderable time before her cure was 


effected, which is extremely probable; but it is 


far from being ſo, that the Divine being, who does 
rot work miracles to convert three fourths of the 
world, to whom our religion 1s either unknown or 


abhorred, ſhould break through the courſe of na- 


ture, in favour of an inſignificant girl, and for the 
ſake of a dozen female enthuſiaſts, who pretended 
that Cornelius Janſenius did not write ſome lines 
which were imputed to him, or that he had writ- 
ten them with a meaning different from what was 
generally conceived. _ „ — e 

The miracle, however, made fo great a noiſe 
that the Jeſuits durſt not deny it; the only courſe 
they could now follow, was to work miracles on 
their fide ; but they were not regarded: for only 
thoſe of the Janſeniſts were then infaſhion. Some 
years after they wrought another miracle: one of 
the ſiſters at Port- Royal, named Gertrude, was 
cured of a Welling in her leg. This prodigy, how- 
ever, had not the defired ſucceſs : the time was 


elapſed ' and ſiſter Gertrude had not a Paſcal for 


her uncle. 1 | 

The Jelvits, 8 had the Popes and Kings 
on their ſide, yet were decried by the people, who 
brought up afreſh againſt them all the ancient ſto- 


nes of the aſſaſſination of Henry the Great, con- 


trived by Barriere, and executed by Chatel, one 
of their diſciples ; the capital puniſhgent of father 


Guignard 3 and their baniſhment from France and 


Venice; in ſhort, nothing was omitted that ſeem- 
Vor. II. L cd 
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1 6d Iikely; Hwa appear in the moſt odious Mi 
1 1 85 15 reg Mi 2 1 . 9 — Tc 
or ridicule, 1 

ed 1 that time 5 ee publiſh * 
eloquence and we? OF 5 5 
Moliere have not more wit than ther . part of | 2 
-  , theſe letters ; and the ſublimity of the latter Ds . 
% 4 uh equa] to any. thing 4 4N Boſſuet. and. 4 "I 
he 4! true indeed that the Whole book was, built IS 
tions of 2 few + Sr 42 «Jo... 


The N v4 had 1 no Lak writer in 4 Z : 
| their e could not turn off the ridicule thrown 5 3 
upon them b one of the oſt written books eve 
the ſame ching ie, to them as did Samer FB 

80 Cardinal Mazarin. ; Monſi eur le Blot, Marig- 95 & 
ni, and Barbangon had made all France laugh at 
the Cardinals expence, though he was maſter of Wok 
the kingdom. * 
Tue principal Nuns were removed dm this Ab. 13 
by of Port-Royal de Paris by 200 guards, and diſ - 
perſed into other convents: thoſe only were allow⸗- 
ed to remain, who were willing to ſign the for- 
mulary. All Paris became intereſted in this affair” 
Siſter Perdreau and ſiſter Paſſart, who ſubſcribee 1 
this formulary, and got others to follow their ex 
ample, were made the ou of meds le an.) 


. 
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the ridiculous ſido of things, and who | in the ow 
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ſures purſued by the Government, in the G 
of the eee and in hat is matter of gr 
to ſincere believers, n e ſubjects for As 
mirth and- pleaſantry. n 

The Janlenlts gained. Rrength, by. Kr ee 


pour Prelates, Arnauld Biſhop of Angers brother 


to the Doctor, Buzenval of Beauvais, Pavillon of 
Alet, and Caulet of Pamiers, the ſame who after- 
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wards oppoſed. Lewis XIV, in the affair of a ; 


regale, declared themſelves againſt; the formulary 


There was a new one compoſed by Pope Alexander i 


VII, alike in ſenſe to the former, received in 


France by the. Biſhops and eyen;by the Parliament. 


His Holineſs being movediywith. indignation, named 
nine French Biſhops, to commencè a proceſs againlt 


the four who had been . refractory, | Ther it Was, 


that the ſpirit of the two parties roſe to a . 


kegree of animoſity than ever. 


But when the diſpute was ca on with che 
utmoſt warmth, in order to know whether the five 
propoſitions were really in Janſenius or not; Roſs 
piglioſf, who became Pope under the name of Cle- 
ment IX, reſtored peace . ſome time. He pre- 
hailed on the Biſhops to ſign the formal 9 


inſtead of purely. and fimply: Thus it: ſeemed: als 


lowed to believe, that tho“ the -five-: propoſitions 
were condemned, they might not be extracted from 
Janſenius, The. four Bi 10ps. gave likewiſe ſome 


1 {mall explication thereupon : the Italian complais 


lance by this means allayed the French vin 
A word ſubſtituted; in place of another, broughs 


BW  2dout this peace, which is called the | dats of 92 


1 wum IX, and even the peace of the Chur 
4 whole animoſity had only been.about aa ew 
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akon. Evert Une ths at of 3 were 


| 188 50 endeavoured to ſuppreſs theſe unintelli- 
gible controverſies, and. to lr the two parties to 
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| o each u mor ality, which EY one underſtands: I 


nothing emed more dean to reaſon; but who | 
. anke for the behaviour 5 weak mortals? .. 

+0] oyernment tat li ER the Janſeniſt 
2 been confi | PRE Baſtile, =| 


the reft Saci, author of a a 905 of the teſtament, I 5 


They likewile recalled the Nuns from exile, who | 
ſigned the formula ſincereh; and believed 17 
gained the victory by this expreſſion. Arnauld now | 
came forth from his retreat, where he had been 
concealed, and was preſented to the King, tiny i 
received by the Pope's Nuncio, and by the public 
eſteemed a Father of. {the Church. From that 
time he 5 to enter the liſts only againſt the 
Calviniſts, for ſuch was his temper, 45 he muſt 
neceſſarily carry on war againſt ſome party or other: 
In this time of tranquillity he publiſhed his book | 
entitled La Perpetuit“ de la Foi, in which he was 
aſſiſted by Nicole, and this gave riſe to that gran 
controverſy. betwixt them and Claud the miniſter, 


a controverſy in which. each party, Acearding 10 I 


cuſtom, þ | eved itſelf. victorious. . 
Ane peace of Clement IX, having been mer 
to ſuch Tefflels turbulent ſpirits, proved but a ſhore 
+ truce, Secret cabals, and intrigues were ſtill car- 
2 9 5 and e e . Nur en on err 1 
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ſhe as he ate, | She b buile a wing to the 22 = 
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WI bing dme. Atnauld, Nicole," Le Malte, Her- 
WH nw", Soc, and ere other perſons, who, thet 
ess famous, had confillerable merit and reputation, 
aſembled at her 'houſe. © Inſtead” of that ſprightly 
wit diſplay'd by-the Ducheſs de Longueville in the 
palace of Rambouillet, they ſubſtituted more ſo- 
kd converſation; ſupported” with" that" fron, ner- 
vous, and animated fenſe, "which fo remarkably di- 
{nguiſhed their writings and diſcourſes. They 
contributed not à little to diffuſe true taſte and elo- 
quence in France; but unfortunately they were 
more zealous to ſpread their opinions. They 
themſelves ſeemed to be à proof of the doctrine of 
latality with which they were reproached. One 
would have thouzht that they were conſtrained by 
an irreſiſtable determination to draw upon them 
Ves perſecution for mere chimerical notions, 
when they might have acquired conſiderable repu- 


1 

r 

n > 5 . 
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ation, and enjoyed a happy tranquility, by tenounc- 


ing theſe frivolous diſputes. 


The Jeſuits being provoked by the rovincial 
WL ter, practiſed every art they could deviſe againſt 
= tc oppolite party. Madam de Tong eile eing 
bo longer able to form any cabal in favour of the 
mii-courtiers, uſed all her efforts for Janſeniſm, 
annd accordingly there were frequent meetings of 
unt ſect in Paris, ſometimes at her houſe, and of- 
en at Arnauld's. The King, Who had already 
AY olved to extirpate Calviniſm, did. not chooſe to 
* kea new ſect ariſe, -*He threatened the party; and 
=) hat Arnauld dreadifig enemies armed with ſo- 
== "gn anthority, and being deprived of the ſup- 
== it of Madam Longueville, who was dead, re- 
ulved to quit France for ever; and go to. live in 
; the Netherlands, unknown, without fortune, and. 
= thout domeſtics. His: nephew had been. Mini- 
cerof State, and he himſelf might have been a Car- 
aua, but the pleaſure of writing with freedom, 

13 L 3 ſeemed 
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2 Pp hy E RE 
K 2 he 5 TY other thing, Fo 
N to: the year car 1694, in a retreat obſcure to 
che world, and, þ own only to his friends, always * 
wrivng,. always ſupporting Us character of a phi- MW 

N loſopher, f ſuperior to his adverſe © fortune, and to 
his laſt moments giving an illufttious Kampfe of | A 
puri reſolution, and unſhaken conſtancy, © EY 
; party was always. perſecuted” in the Nether- 
lands, called the country of obedience, where the 
Pope's bulls are ſovereign laws ; and they were 1 
ſtill more haraſſed in France. | | 
One thing very extraordinary is, that the queſ- 1 
tion, ce whether the five. Propoſitions” were real! y 
« in, Janſenius ?, was always the only pretence WJ 
for theſe little civil brofls. The diſtinction of 168 
Falte, and de jure was now introduced: in 1701 Wi 
they propoſed a theological” queſtion which was 
called /e cas de conſcrence Par excellence, „% Whether 
«* the Sacraments could be given to à man, who, W.: 
cc though he fi ned the formula, believed in * 1 
44 heart, that f e Pop e, and even the Church,, 
ct mi ght be weilten is in facts?“ Forty Doctor 
atieſted with their hands that bee might. bf 5 
given to ſuch a perſon. . * OR eee, 1 
Upon this the war w Was rengred. The Pop = 
and Biſhop s inſiſted hey "ful be believed 3 = ” 
fatto. , 'Th, he. Archbiſh of Paris, Noailles, de- 3 
termined that 'w e fl believe the divine fait 1 
de j jure, and mul an 115 E 115 2b. Some e 5 
and àmongſt theſe, Fenelon, [thi "Archbifh *. xy 
Cambra not Fatishi 13 wi ns explication”b 1 
ailles, de pk emanded divine fat 1 fact!” It 60d = 
have been better erhap S 53 have turned to the boo 5 
itfelf, and cited th ee bro er - 
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fall, without explaining. whether 1. was of a di- 

vine or human faith. N N 

t was a new cuſtom intro uced into the butch 
to make women belonging to the Abbys fign'theſe 
bulls. This reſpect was again paid to thoſe of Port- 
Royal des Champs; 400 cardinal Noailles Was 
obliged to carry it to them to procure their attefta- 
ton. They ſigned it, without detracting any thing 
from the peace of Clement IX, and confined them- 
ſelves to a reſpectful ſilence, in regard to the caſe 
de facto. * GE? 
Ve hardly: know which to onſite as moſt e. | 
tnordinary ; whether the confęſſion inſiſted on | 
from the Nuns, that the five propoſitions were 
contained in a Latin book, or their obſtinate re- 
fuſal. | 
The King follicited a bull from the Pope for this 
ſuppreſſion of their monaſtery. Cardinal de No- 
alles declared them incapable of receiving the ſa- 
craments, and their Council was confined in the 
Baſtile. All the Nuns were removed, and each 
of them put into ſeparate convents that were leſs 
refractory. The Lieutenant de police in 1709 


= ordered their houſe to be demoliſhed, and in 1711 


al the bodies in the church-yard, and within the 
church, were removed from thence, and interred 
elewhere. The troubles, however, did not end 
vith this monaſtery. The Janſeniſts were ſtill for 
reſerving the ſpirit Pot cabal, and the Jeſuits deſired 


ſill to appear, neceſſary. 
Father Quenel, a prieſt 95 the Oger an in- 


:itnate friend of the celebrated Arnauld, and who 
== companied him in his retreat to his laſt moments, 


in 1671, had compoſed a book of pious e 


d. the text of the new teſtament. 


This book contained ſome maxims which 


ered favourable to Janſeniſin; but theſe were 


E : I joined 


d. * we 2 GB TY 1 
dagen tes g nge „ 
E gente | 
; the heart, that the Work Was received with | wer- f 7 
BNP obationi The. beauties;of xchis,,book. ap tl 
every * here, evident, And, the, faults were 5 

F en ee ſounte, lee below af 
by high, enconiugls op the; piece, when, ieee 
ich they repeated and. conſirmed i In the ſtrongeſt . 
baer hen, the author; had. finiſhed, it.. I K-. 
for certain, that the Abbé Renaudot, ne of the 
molt learned men in France, being at Rome the 
Aut FER: of Clement, X I's, pontificate, went one e 1 ; 
day do Wait upon this P OY FOR loved, NRA... of 40 
letters, and was 9 — lear and, 
found him readin Queael's book. % Thi, 
is (ſaid his Hi Se an excellent performance : Bk a 
*©- we have no one at 2 "me LOR of writing in 95 
this manner I wiſh e the authog| ö 
4 near me.“ 9 e ey Pape alen ards con 

demned the ee ee — 

XI, and. che. condemnation "Np 
7 which fallowed cu. d 96 a Te ee Ang Ft 
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ſincere I of this bock, was; Car dinal, d 
Noailles, Atchbiſhop of: Paris. Hed declared him ' 1 
ſelf the patron of oben Be of Chee, a 1 
the book was dedicated 0 him. Ihe n 5 
was no leſs eminent for bis learning tan the man 
virtues he poſſeſſed: he was 2 perſon of the Treccelh - 
and moſt peaceable diſpoſition; he protected _ * 

ral of the Janſeniſts, tho not of their perſuaſion * 

and tho' he had nd. great affection for the. Jeſuis 
yet he was neither e to them, nor feare, "= 

them. 2 1 a 


= dependent of Princes, of reigning oyer conſciences, 
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Fre power of che. Jeſuits became formidable; 
when Father de la Chaiſe, having the conſcienge 
df Lewis e i ONT 
head of the Galliean church. Father ID. 
treading their power, had'retined to Bruſſels Wich 
the learned Benedictine Gerberon,, a Prieſt named 
BFrigode, and ſeveral others of the fame party. 
alter the death of Arnauld, he became the head 
of the Janſeniſts, and hike him enjoyed the nag 
cory of eſtabliſhing himſelf in a: Tovereignty it 


and being the ſoul of à party compoſed” of the 
brighteſt geniuſes. The Jeſuits being more power- 
fi! and prevalent, foon diſturbed uenel- in his 
{litude, They perſecuted him under Philip V, 
who was Sovereign of the Low-Countries, as they 
had beſore done Arnauld his maſter. under Lewis 
XIV. They obtained an order from the King of 
Jain to ſeize theſe religious exiles. Quenel was 
accordingly put in..priſon in the Archbiſhoprie of 


Mechlin. A Gentleman, who believed he ſhould. 


greatly raiſe himſelf by means of the Janſeniſts, if 
he delivered their chief, broke thro' the walls; by 
which means Quenel having made his eſcape, fled 
to Amſterdam; where he died in 1719, in an ex- 
reme old age, after having ſettled ſome Janſeniſt 
churches in Holland: however, the ſect was weak, 
a dwindled dal)... 
When Quenel was ſeized, they alſo ſecured all 
bis Papers, In which were found all the diſtin- 
dulſming ſigns of a formed party. There was a 
copy of an ancient eontract made by the Junſe- 
vis with Antonetta Bourignon, the celebrated 
lanatic, a woman of great wealth, wha, in the 


1 name of her Confeffor, had purchaſed t] e iſle of 


Nordſtrand, near Holſtein, a place. of reſide nge 


= thoſe. whom ſhe deſigned to aſſociate into a 


Ls new 
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1 Wer, inn nothin but im render- 7 : 3 
ing herlelf ridiculous, a ee bang fre! per- * 


I 


land, to tant a truce of twenty years to all che i 


bad intended to get themſelves included in this 5 


r 108 Le CS | 1 
inne ODEO xt Wy ry Sy eb 4AM . 
This Bou rignort 5 1 had 1 4 at her e expe ner ie 5 
volumes: of pions. 1 reveries, and had ex- 3 
= of her" fortune to make” profelytes A 3 


ſecution,” Which is the oonſequence of every inno- ö i ; F 
"op At laſt, deſparing to make any'ſettlement 

her ile, The fold it again to the Janſeniſts ; but 
they were allo unable * form any cftabliſhmentY 0 Y 
F wn, 

[Amongſt US mradtſesipte 67 Queiiel; there! was] 
diſcovered” à project of a more criminal nature, 
had it not been extravagantly fooliſh. Lewis XIV, 
in 1684, haying ſent the Count d*Avaux into Hol 1 


I * * be . 
W AGREE ae tt : 7 


owers wi ling to accept” of it, the Janſeniſts, un- i 1 


er the name of "The Piehl of St. Auguſtin, i 


treat „ 25 if the were a party a8 conſiderable EN 5 ; 


the dalbiniſts. This chimerical ſcheme, however, 
was not HT into execution; tho” at laſt: tbe 


propofitions of a peace betwixt the Janſeniſts and 


the King of France had been drawn up in — ve: 


By this project, they had certainly a defign to 
make themſelves too conſiderable: this was luft- 3 
cient to render them culpable; and Lewis XIV 
Er. eaſily Prune: that __ were 2 2 7 N 435 


* 427 * 42 8 


4k 


"Ha his Majeſty been properly inftrudted, hea” 
would have known that empty, ſpeculative no- 1 
tions will vaniſh” of themſelves, when left to take a 


their natural courſe; and to treat them as matters 1 
of conſequence, wen paying: them a reſpect they 


did not deſerve. ! 
It was no difficult matter to tals father Que- MW 


nel's Book appear culpable, after the author had 
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deen treated as à ſeditious perſons! The Jeſuits. 
7 prevailed off the King himſelf to petition for tie 
dbondemnation of this beck at Rome, Fhis was 
n f& procuring the condemnation: of Cardinal 
Vosilles, who had been the moſb zealousm de frier 
t that work: They flattered themſe lves, and not 
© without reaſonz that Pope Clement XI would em- 
©! brace this opportunity to mortify the —— | 
bt Paris, Here it may not be unneceſſary to take 
= :otice, that when Clement XI was only: Cardinal 
WE | 4bani, he publiſhed a book entirely on the Mo- 
niſt principles, written by his friend Cardinal de 
1 Srondate, and that Mr. de Noailles had con- 
eemned it as heretical. It was therefore natural 
b think, that Albani; being now Pope, would 
WT make reprifals,- by paſſing ſentence of condemna- - 
dun on QueneFs production, oo which Noailles 
lad laviſhed fo many encomiums. | 


Nor were they ved in theiy pw 
br Clement XI, Jo 1708, publiſhed a decree againſt 
Qenel's performance : : but the ſituation of State 
fairs at that time, prevented this ſpiritual affair 
= ſom having the e ſueceſs. The Court was 
=> piqued at Clement XI, Who had acknowledged the 
=: | ichduke Charles for King of Spain, after having 
ec̃knowledged Philip V. The validity of the decree 
nas objected againſt, and it was rejected in France. 
74 Theſe ont; lay dormant till the death of 
© Father de la Chaiſe,” tie King's Confeflor, a man 
dla ſweet temper, who! ways endeavoured to pro- 
note peace and harmony, and who always pre- 
emed a good underſtanding with- Cardinal de No- 
3 alles, who was a relation to n de Main- 
uon. ee ee 
WW | The Jeſuits had a ri to appoint the K 
4 * | | Confeſſor, as well as ight wo all the other Reg. 
= | Princes in Europe. This privilege belongs to their 
. mier, from the nature of their inſtitution, by 
L 6 which 
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c228 , THME?AGEIOF ad 
: which! they rendunce all Eceleſſaſtical dig gnities 
thus whatctheir founder eſtabliſned thro? mum 
is become the means of their randeur. 
| a NIV advanced in age, t ; 
was the officd of Confeſſori The r ad 4 
_ _ to thisihonour was Father le Tellier, fonto-a law 
yer of Wire in the Lower Normandy, a gloomy 
fiery vehement and inſlexible mortal, who 2M 
many private injuries to revenge. The Janſeniſtg . > 
Bad got one of his books on the Chineſe ceremoſ N 4 
| nies condemned at Rome. He had likewiſe a pers 5 
tonal quarrel with Cardinal de Noailles: he kneu 1 x . 7 bl 
not how to m any affair with moderation, and 0 
ſoon raiſed diſturbances in the Whole Church offi 
France. In 1711 he drew: up circular letters and * 5 
mandafes, to bes ſigned by the Biſhops. I. 1 
ſecret practices, however, were ſoon. diſcovered 5 
but the ſucceſs of them not prevented & 
The King's conſeiencę was as much alarmed b, 
7 His Confeſſor, as his authority ſeemed to be ſtruc = 
at by a rebellious faction. Cardinal Noailles i,, 
vain demanded of His Majeſty juſtice for boſe wh oF 
Neries of miquith. The Confeſſor perſuaded: him 
that he had ene uſe of human means. to bring 
about things of à divine nature; and as indeed 5 Z 
be defended- the Papal authority, and the unity o 
the Church, the whole affair had: a favourable ap "2 E 
Pratunce.f(c The Cardinal applied likewiſe to the 


y the (letters and hende af the Archbilbop, offi 
Cambray. The beſt of men are ſubject to human. 

frailties. Fenelon was not yet ;philoſopher-enoughy 5 | 
to forget that Cardinal Noailles had contributed ta. V 

have him cenſured ; and Hin Ta ſuffered then fog 4 


+ 4 


dem Guion. 7 85 2 24 : = ab! x” 2 $4 * 
Te Cardinal did ow neee better 3 the 1 
intereſt of Madam de Raintenon., This affaf 


alone may be ſufficient to * the true — 
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d. it; has been ; read ; this. is All ＋ 
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« can ſay. to you about it, being oppreſſed with 
9 ſorrow.“ $4.74 112 % OO ' (Mt Inv 7 70 eat | N 4 
The Cardinal Archbiſhop, being thus injuriouſſy 
veated by a Jeſuit, took, away the power of preach- 
ing and confeſſing from all the Jeſuits in his dioceſe, 
excepting only a,tew of the moſt moderate and dif- 
ercet. By his place he had likewiſe, a right, tho' 
a dangerous: one, to hinder le Tellier from con- 
feſſing the King: but be durſt not venture to irri- 
tate his Sovereign to ſuch, a degree, and he left 
him reſpectfully in the hands of his enemy. 1 
am afraid“ (ſaid he in a letter to Madam Main- 
tenon) » that I ſhew. too abject a ſubmiſſion: to the 
King, b leaving him in the power of one ſo 
„ unworthy ſuch a truſt. I pray God to open his 
eyes, that he may ſee the danger he is in, by 
intruſting his ſoul to a man of, ſuch a character.“ 
'Tis mentioned in ſeveral memoirs, that Father 
le Tellier ſaid, that he muſt either loſe his place, 
or the Cardinal muſt fall. Tis not unlikely that 
he thought ſo; but it is highly improbable that he 
ſhould thus expreſs himſelf. When two parties are 
| / nl He Oy 2 TEIN heated 


parties; inſtead of reſtrainin the ſeditious Jeſuit, 
and properly adviſing the Cardinal; inſtead of pro- 
hibiting theſe controverſies in the {ime manner as 


duels, and thereby making the Clergy uſeful as 1 
well as the nobility, withour being dangerous: in 


ſhort, inſtead: of bearing down the two parties 4 
the weight of ' e —ͤ 80 ſupported b 
reaſon and by all the Magiſtrates, Lewis XIV ti 


2, quite different courſe ; Is himſelf ſolicited Kaine £ EH f 


for an open declaration of war, and procured the 
famous Conſtieution, which fllled the remainder” of 


— LE 


his reign with, trouble'and! affiction. ly 18d a 


. Father lc Tellier and, his party ſent to Rome an 5 | 


hundred und three pro dpofitions to 'be condemned, 
of which the Folz Office, found an hundred and 
one heretical. This bull, Which was given in 
1712, raiſed 2 Serbs throughout” the whole king- 

dom. The King had demanded it, in order to pre- 
vent a ſchiſm, v which, on the contrary 7 it ſeemed 
likely to produce. 4 general clamour prevailed; 

becauſe among theſe propolitions, there were ſe- 


veral Which appeated to carry the moſt innocent 
There was a numerous aſſembly of Bi- 


ſhops held 5 Paris on this occaſion : forty accepted” : , ; 
the bull, for the ſake of peace; but at the fame WW 


meaning. . 


time they qualified it with; certain explications, to 


quiet the ſcruples of the: public. The direct nnd, 


unxeſeryed acceptation was. ſent” to the Pope, and 


the interpretations thereupon were Teferved for the 
83 people. 
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once the Pope, the King, and the people. But. 
Cardinal de Noailles, Zod ſeven 6ther*Bilhops of 
the Aſſembly, refuſed borh the bull and the expli-. 
cations: they wrote to the Pope, and requeſted to; 8 
have theſe favourable” explanations from His Holl. 
neſs himſelf. This was offering him an affront 
with an appearance of teſpedt. The King, how-' - 
ever, prevented it, for he would not ſuffer the lek- 
ter to be ſent; and he ordered the Biſhops to their 
lioceſes, and forbad Noailles to appear at Court. 
This perſecution 'of the Archbiſhop: increaſed his 
reputation with the public- The ſeven other Bi- 
ſhops again joined him. There was. now a rea! 
driſion in the Hierarchy, amongſt all the Clergy, 
3 well as the Religious Orders. Every body al- 
lowed, that the diſpute. was not about the funda» 
mentals of religion; yet a civil diſſention was raiſed 
in peoples minds, and carried on with as much 
heat as if Chriſtianity itſelf had been in danger; 
and as many ſprings of [policy were put in motion 
on both ſides, as in the moſt profane of civil affairs. 
Every art was uſed to get the Conſtitution re- 
ceived by the college of Sorbonne. A majority of 
votes were againſt it, yet it was regiſtered there. 
The Miniſtry could not, without difficulty, pro- 
cure the letters de cachet which were neceſſary to 
confine or baniſh thoſe who proved refractory. 
This bull had likewiſe been regiſtered in Parlia- 
ment, always however reſerving the ordinary rights 
of the Crown, and the privileges of the Galliean 
Church, with the power and juriſdiction of the 
Biſhops ; but the voice of the public always diſ- 


==} claimed an obedience to this Papal decree. Car- 


dinal Biſſi, one of its moſt ſtrenuous defenders, de- 
Clared in one of his. letters, that it could not have 


met with greater indignity at Geneva, than it had 
lecelved at Paris. | 
The 


tle Felſier. 15 25 is 175 _ 1 


* of,,civil power ; . it 1 2 Vel 
9 s this pow 1 D . | 
FF 0 tha 
| he e en propoſed | 75 de Ss i x 
| allles, N e2Fs Council, . - he ge 1 bs 
tis pepitent,,. and f 18 religion, ſe fve to 1d. 1 1 
8 As Teſent ent; Aud Jet. 92 ave ſtrong 1 Aa 4 
to beli eve, that. be was an honef?, well-meantng 
man z ſo Torch are men apt t to be blinded, with : zeal ; 
and, Pod ce for their opwions. „ 
11 In Ore er to. prepare 5 bien COT Was 10 be 8 I : 
depoſe, a man become, he ie 01 of. Barts: and of the 
KK Kingdom, b he Purity of His morals,' kill * 
amiable character, and more Tar by his ace 5 2 Y 
they prevailed. on Lewis XIV to order a Beck . 
tion to be regiſtered i in Parliament, by which every IN 
Biſhop Ps; 4 had not 7 the bull purely and 1} 
ft mply,. ſhould be obli Ko to fubſeribe it, and tha 5 
Every, one who. refuſe to do fo, ſhould be role 5 
cuted 2 a8 a rebel by. the Attothey- 2 vn os 34 
cellor Voiſin, Secretary at 1 4 rigid and arb I 
trary man, had drawn up j this edict f \ucſicaugy 3 
the Attorney-General, 1 5 better verſed in th; 
laws, of the realm than Vain, and having thai iN 
courage which youth, naturally inſpires, peremptoſ > 
rily, refuſed” to undertäke this affsir,” The firſt Prefi ,. 0 
dent remonſtrated to the King lie w-. bine Th Ws. 
out the conſequences of 10 ceeding- TI 
affair, \ was thus protracted; te 254 at th == 
time extremely ill, and the untiappy Uiſpnitt 
greatly troubled; bins and haſtened bis ac H 2 
mercileſs Confeflor ſtill continued to Harraſß! bim i 
His languid condition, by re bdeated 5 * 
con ſummate a work Which woufch n t have ende ” 8 
ed Bis is memory." The King's done ies twice r ; 
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WE lkewiſe a Council 108 -ON „ and made 0 
nal de Noailles the Peedent. They baniſhed 
WE father le Teller, hated by the POWs: and, even | 
bt beloved by his own Nacken ity. | 
= The Biſhops. who. oppoled* the bull, appealed to 
WEE 2 future Council, tho” it ſhould never be Held. The 
= Crbonne,, the Cie ergy; e of the dieceſe of Paris, and 
d ubole bodies of Religious | ders, appealed” like- 
wie; and at laſt Cardinal Noailles made his ap- 
bea in 1717; but he did not at firſt intend. to pub- 
ülgh it; N was printed contrary. to bis in- 
x1} dination, br E hurch K France remained di- 
i vided into, HY parties, t eee and, Recu- 
= WM. The — conſiſted A an hung red Biſhops, 
ET who had ted, und, er Lewis XIV, With the 
= [chuits and "I. chin the latter w | Was com pofed 
un fifteen 1 le Who 8 nation in gene- 
nul. The Acceptan . prevailed.” at Rome; the 
1 Recuſants kad the 1 f e be 
30 and the people, 7 | | 
= une, and ette 
barty reproach 
* tetics. 1 
An Arc chbilko 
great — — TT 
= fcrided his name to two papers; which the Patlia- 
muent ordered to be burned by the hangwan. 1 3 
= | Archbiſhop having been informed. af this, ordered. 
** Te Deum ta be ſung, to thank God for having been 
1 thus injuriouſly treated by ſchiſmatics. God re- 
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1 Rs of Rome, had 4 Kab. 
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v5 15 e 9016 concerni . Me I 
contributed, more than Was 2 5 to reſtore 
peace to the Church. The whole nation engaged 
with ſo much eagerneſs in the public ſtocks; and 
the avarice of mankind, attr by the proſpect 


of immenſe gain, became fo prevalent, that thoſe = 
who ſtill continued to talk about Janſeniſm or the 
bull, could find no- body to give the leaſt attention. 
They were as little regarded, as the war carried 
on in the frontiers. of. Spain The immenſe for- 
tunes ſo ſuddenly made at that juncture, and luxurx 
and voluptuouſneſs carried to the higheſt exceſs, 2% 
niade all the Eccleſiaſtical diſputes ceaſe : thus plea- : 20 
{oy 17 what Lewis XIV Soy not. effect. E . 
he Duke of Orleans ſetzed this oceaſion to r- 
e the Church of F. 2 85 In 700 AF polic 78 br 
was apron for he arge the having. 8 n Yes 
him Rome, Spain, and an hundred Biſhops. WA 
He was. to prevail on Cardinal Noailles, not « y 1 
te receive the Coniſtitution, which he loo ked upon. 
28 ſcandalous; but alſo to withdraw his appeal, 


which he eſteemed lawful., He muft obtain more 

of him than his benefa Cor Lewis XIV ha ad in 255 

demanded. The Pute of Orleans had Feeds t . 
5 8 expe 


— 


as EE WIs K. 
WT expect oreat oppoſition from the Pafliament, whi 


us 
WE be had baniſhed to Pontoiſe. Yet,” wi Wy 
WE ing theſe obſtacles, he gained his point. 4 Body 
= tetrine was 'compoſed, which partly ſatisfied #4 
Wo parties ; and a promiſe was Fc from the 
Cardinal that he would at aft accept it. The 4 
Duke went himſelf to the Gtand-Council, with the 
Princes of the blood and Nobles, to get an edict 
| regiſtered, which enjoined acceptance of the bull, 
” ſuppreffion of all appeals, peace and unanimity. 
The Parliament, which a been” mare bi 
edits being carried to the Grand-Council, which 
it belong to them to paſs, and being alfo threa- 
=” tcned to be removed. from Pontoiſe to Blois, re- 
=” :iftred what had paſſed in the Council; but al- 
ways with the cuſtomary reſeryations, that is, the 
= preſervation of the privileges of the Gallican Church, 
== and the laws of the realm. 
= The Cardinal Archbiſhop, wil had promiſed to 
7 retract when the Parliament ſhould obey, was now 
= neceflitated to keep his promiſe. The inftrumen 
| of m_ recantation w was  Publſhed the 20th of Au- 
a uff 1 Ou one 
: Dubois the new Aebihe of Cambray, ſon 
to an apathecary of Brive la Galllarde, afterwards 
a Cardinal and Prime Miniſter, had the preateſt 
hand in this affair, in which the power of Lewis 
had failed. The ſentiments, Pan and beh vi- by 
our of this Miniſter are well e. , "The liſſo 
lute Dubois overcame the pibus Noallles. N 

It may be remembered by ſeveral, with what 
contempt the Duke of Orleans and Is Minifter 
ſpoke of the diſputes which they appealed, and 
what ridicule hey threw upon "his eee 
$i quarrer © 
© This method of treating thoſe diſputes, contri- 


butcd not a little to the rlforing'of peace. People e. 
1 e 
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tired of, ack conteſia,. as afforded mY ww 4 
r Da laughter, 20d 3 ge Org 4 I © 
a STS; J anſeni W. 74 nieti 1 r 

: N e abaut: Dheological, points and 

gradually. we NG et e 
PPR d, remained ablinately attached 0 theilt 
| e tie ni 115 41 bar! 60 luca 9181. 5191 F 
nder he. Miniſtry of Cardinal Fleury, they 
wanted to. extirpate the Ys the party 2 gl 
depoling one of the moſt ſtubborn Prelates. 1 
fixed for an example, old Sanin, Biſhop of Senses, BS 
10 Man Squally pious and fiene [Bite of no a- iy 3 
nily nor anfluence....(c. - « 1 2 
b e by the litt Sena Dl ; 
PLA mbrun e 28, ſuſpended from his office 
0 ſhop and rieſt, and baniſhed by the Court . 
to Ae gne, when ab ove. eighty years old. This 
rigonr occaſioned ſi ome fruitleſs complaints. There 1 

not at ee ation Which murmurs more, 
obey: ys better, and forges ei the French. 
kt Ke fanaie@n fl able mene 
Ir umber, of. the people in Paris. Certain 
xl im e Deacon named Faris, 
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we, 


Nor in Parliament, one who 
ay aled; Who lay buried in 
d. of. Ste Medasd, was te perſom 
me of the, party who went to Pray | IN 

1 71 5 n ae their imagination ſo worked 
upon, that their diſordered organs produced flight wt 
convulſions. Upon this, crowds of people flock- - 
ed to the tomb both day and night. Thoſe wood 
aſcended to the tomb ſhook. themſelves, and took 
this for inward motions. The ſecret ſticklers for Þ 
the party encouraged this frenzy. They prayed at 
the tomb in the vulgar language, and now nothing 
was talked of but the deaf hearing, the blind ſee- 


ing. and the lame having walked upright for ſome 
moments. 
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'E "46 LEW 5 Mt 
A 
5 coments. The 4.5 this epidemical 
= iftcmper for a month to itſelf 4 but e 
people ;rowing- greater 2 A DAY 
=_ S BIN Jace vet res che en 
bbiuſaaſts then went te Werke their mir ache in bouſest 
= This tomb of the Deacon Paris was in effecł that 
be Janſeniſm in the opinion of alt ſenſible perſons. 
WE Theſe. farces would have had ſerious Conſequences 
nu more ignorant times; but thoſe who encouraged 
wem ſeemed AE of the age in Which E 
lire. 
= The uperſibeidny” Wee was checiall 4. fat, 
Ez tit a Counſellor of Parliament had the madneſs 
o preſent the King with a collection of theſe 1 
races, atteſted by a conſiderable number of "evi- 
dences. If all bus 'books were loſt, and this 510 
was to remain, poſterity would imagt ne that . 
age was the moſt W and becher of all” 
des. 0 ne nenne ON 
Theſe extravagunedtes were in Fraberi the 85 | 
pring ſighs of a ſect, which being no longer ſup- 
ported by an Arnauld, a Paſcal, nor a Nicole, fe I. 
into utter contempt: Znd une would no longer hear” 
of theſe controverſies, Which diſgrace reaſon and pre- 
judice Religion, if there did not ſtart up from rinks” 
to time ſome of thoſe turbulent lpitits, Who fake 
n the quenched embers for ſome — LE | 
of fre, to viOW ta abe eee | 
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A. . controverſies. 11 the J. 1 there .hapy 
pened another divi 9 f rance 


200 upon Quietiſm 3 
an unhappy conſequence of the 257515. of the hug 
man genius in the age of Lewis XIV, chat it ex- 
cited efforts to go beyond. the limits, of gur Know 
ledge; or rather R it was a Wer chat far 
ther advances were to he made. 1 
The controverſy about Quietiſm,.i is one 4 thoſs =. 
Rae GN of. imagination and theological. ſubs 1 

, the, memory, of which would nee f 
710 obliterated, among mankind, had it not been 
for the, names of two; illuſtrious rival diſputants, 
FG Ne of. x thy redi it, nor e ne 4 
had only an over heated arne ten | 


two. of the dar nen in t 
woman was } uvieres . de h 


was originally of Montargis. She had. been mar- : 
ried to the ſon of the undertaker of the canal oil 1:70} 
Briare ; but being left a widow, in the bloom of; 
youth, with great wealth, beauty, and a tempeg no 
formed for the commerce of the world, ſhe be? 
came infatuated with what was, called 77 1 
A Barnabite of Geneva, one La Combe, was, he, 
Director. This man, noted for what is ne 1 
5 . 
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A * ao W 4. tcl n, f 
ed diſtracted, filled: che Brain of hig penitent with 
el revericsy which the had-oeforo:begwn. © 
WE France, Pee ber hee ſeelng th che ate 
WW nc betwixt the genus of rn 
= ds, and made ber even 3 — than 
Tluereſ: a. The. rr prom of gai ing gs; + the 
Mt rely took poſleffion of has dete kn fia, 
* She and her Confeſſor went into that mall r 
bory where the titular Biſnop of Geneva reſides. 
de gained conſiderable authority there by her ex- 
| tive charity, and held ſeveral meetings. She 
3 preached up an intirse ſelf-renunciation;' the tran- 
| — of the ſoul, and the annthilation of all its 
Kcculties, in ward warſhip; and pure diſinteteſted 
bee, ſuch as ds neither moved * fear nor animated 
= Þ; the hope of War 5 
_—_— Tender and flexible amg ite eſpecially 
thoſe of w women, and fome young Friars, who.ra- 
ler loved than believed: ſuch doctrines from the 
mouth of a fine woman, were eaſily Re with 
== a cloquence of words, theſ only thing neceſſa 
=” to perſuade minds fav6urably! diſpoſed. 5 She ma 
wmroſelytes, but was driven Wa ö = the Biſhop, 
= together with her Confeſſor“ They went thence 
o Grenoble, where ſhe publiſhed a little piece in- 
Wm titled Le moyen inurt, The ſport rb, and another 
= under the name of Torrent, both penned in the 
ame ſtyle ſhe preached: e was e 126 
o retire from GrenoblGeeG. 
We: © Pleaſed already with the thoug ts of. being rinked 
_— amoneſt the number of holy Confeſſors, had 
wo 2 viſion, and p 3 She ſent her prophecy 
= | to Father La ( % All hell, (faid ſhe) ſhall - 
WW} © unite to fog x] progreſs of the inward ſpirit 
x 8 : « and the formation of Jeſus Chriſt in fouls. en 
> 4 E „ ſitorm 


8 91 ts in 1687, De 
vallon, Archbiſhop: of Harlai,. ol — 
from the King to confine La Combe as à ſeducer, 
and to ſhut up in a covenant Madam Guion as: 
perſon of a diforrlered mind. But madam Guion, 
before this, had gained ſuch intereſt, as now proved 
of ſervice to her. In the palace of St. Cyr, then 
only in its infancy, the, had a couſin named Ma- 
damade' la Maifon-Fort, a favourite of Madam 
Maintenon. She had likewiſe gained the good graces: 
of the Ducheſſes of Chevreuſe arid Lan en 
All theſe friends complained loudly, that the Arch-M 
biſhop ts 1a per noted as to his paſſion for wo- Nl 
men, ou perlecute Lhe for. preaching up the 
* BðJ * powerful int re of Winds 8 1 
tie Archbiſhop was ſilenced, and Madam Guion = 
reſtored to liberty. She then went to Verſailles, 
and was admitted into St. Cyr, where, after hv: 
ing dined with madam Maintenon and another 
perſon, ſhe made one; at the religious meetings? 
held by the Abbe de Fenelon. The Princeſs of 
Harcourt, with the Ducheſſes of Chevreuſe, Beau 
villiers and Ente, e alſo to- this pious 5 
ſociety. 4 4 4 F 
... The Abbe Pavel, then Preceptor to the chi- 4 . 
dren of France, was the moſt charming. man be- 
longing to the Court. He had naturally a ten- 
der heart, with a ſweet and lively imagination, 
and his mind had been cultivated with letters. He 5 
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E 4-0 | 4 
4 Guion, but _ fuch hides of f tuality, as 
wt very unlike thoſe of, that lady. 
"His imagination wat ted. with. candour. and; 
vittue, 3. "others are inflamed by their paſſions. 
fle loved God purely for himſelf. He ſaw in ma- 
eam Guion, a ſoul, fraught with the ſame notions 
as his own, and therefore without any heſitation: 
7 wited with er. It was ſtrange. that, rs ſhould be. 
dus led away ' by a. woman W e pretgnded to re- 
K# aN to . and other jargon; wh 
„ as almoſt choake wath inward grace, 0 that ſhe was. 
© forced to get unlaced, who. Jiveted (as ſhe ſaid) 
| herſelf of all ſuperabundance of grace, in order 
be more to encreaſe her religious votaries. But 
Peenelon, in his friendſhip and myſtical notions, ! 
== »v: 2s a perſon in loye : he 2 the faults, and: 
became attached to that conformity of ſentiments 
=> vih which he had been taken. 
Madam Guiop, elevated and . by the 
= :xquiition of ſuch. a diſciple, hom ſhe called her 
n, and reckoning likewiſe upon madam Main- 
"=D: £200, propagated, het notions in St. Cyr. | Godet, 
4 4 biſtiop of Chartres, in whoſe dioceſe St. Tyr is, 
uss alarmed, and , copiers loudly; The Auch 
5 1 of Paris threatened again P wen his former! | 
. 1 * ing. ie e . i T6900 \ 
R : 13 Madam Win 3 St. Cyr N 1 
ET acetul abode, Kron ing likewiſe how much the 
ens was an enemy, to all noveltyy having ho og. 
dun to put herſe f at the head of a ſect to gain 
= ence, and. i in ſhort haying her own credit and 
12 . $ ſepole only i in 0 ſhe broke off all commercs 
Vor. II. M e 
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e Abbe de Fenelon ſawy the ſtorm ga 
nas afraid 'of being diſappointed 'of the: 8 — | 
_ employments*t6 which fie aſpired. He therefore 
. 2 Bis female friend to put herſelf into the 
hands of the famous Boſſuet Biſhop of Meaux, 
who was eſteemed à Father of the Chürch. She 
accordingly ſubmitted herſelf to the deciſions of 
this Prelate, and after having received the ſacra- 
ment krom him, ee e W to bis 
eamin ation ** 
N he Biſhop of N bythe Ms f. enen, 
named, as affiftants* in this affait, the” Biſhop of 
Clialans;: -afterwards Cardinal de Noailles, 1 the 
Abbe: Tronſon Superior of St. Sulpicius. They 
Had a private meeting at the village of Iſſi, near 
Paris. Chanvallon Archbiſhop: tg Paris, piqued 
that any other perſons ſhould ſet themſelves up as 
judges in his dioceſe, immediately paſſed a public 
centure on the books they examined. Madam 
Guion retiret} to the city of Meaux itſelf; ſhe ſub- 
ſcribed to all Boſſuet W eb and nen 
dogmatiſe no more. 
1 Mean while F LPT was promoted to the Arch- 
biſnopric of Cambray in 1695, and conſecrated 
by: the Biſhop of /Meaux. © One would have ima- 
gined, that the late affair, VO: now ' dormant, 
and having been only the fubje& of ridicule, would 
never be revived. But Madam Guion being ac- 
cuſed of continuing to utter her doctrines after ſhe 
bad promiſed filence, was ſeized” by order of the 
ing in the ſamie year 1695, and confined in pri- 
ſen at Vincennes; as if ſhe had been a perſon dan- 
gerous to the State. She could not poſſibly be ſo; 
and her pious frenzies did not merit the Sovereign's 
attention. At Vincennes ſhe compoſed a large vo- 


lame of myſtic poetry, more "WIRE even 1 5 
| er 
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operas and often Trop 25 e rg i 
. EM? 32 2s 17 g 
: [ter et it ud Plus Hir been 
5 On 2 ofa i con Tk 
Tout ce qui il dbit couter un jo 4 
Mm cœur e coun Vincennes 5 Fance, 
& in elt conmu Je gur amour. 1 e 
: Thi/dpinjpas: of mankind: depend chiefly: 
time, place, and circumſtances.” "White 
Guion was kept in priſon, who in mt; 155 | 
frenzies had ſuppoſed herſelf married to Jeſus c 
and from that time never invoked the Saints, Lare 
ing, that the miſtreſs of the family ought not 0 
addreſs herſelf to her domeſtics; at * time, | 
ſay, they canonized Marie d'Agreda. at Rome | 
who had had more viſions and revelatiqns than a 
the myſtics together; and as à further inſtance of 
thoſe contradictions in which the world 1o muck 
abounds, at the Sorbonne they proſecuted as A he, 
retic this very d Agreda, whom in Spain they de- 
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ſired to canonize. The Univerſity of Salamanca 


condemned the Sorbonne, and Was condemned by 
it at the ſame time. 

HBoſſuet, who had for a code ho took 4 
upon himſelf as the father and maſſe of F enelon, 
became: Jealous, of the cred] t and ad oft 
diſciple ; and aiming to Xt — that aſcendant he 
had over all his brethren, dem anded of the nete 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, that be hqulg join with 
him in condemning Madam Guidh, and fubſcribel 
his paſtoral letters. F enelon, how eye, would fa” 
crihce to him neither his friend nor his Eentinichts: 
Conceſſions were propoſed, and mutual. promiſes, 
made. Each accuſed the other of 2 55 of Path. 


The Archbiſhop of Cambray, when he de arted 
for his Aceſes printed at Pale, his Maxims 92 the” 


M 2. Jaints ; 


kings 5 2 voz iu which! Jo bY e: * to Gaiam 
that was objected againſt his friend, and to re- 
veal the orthodox notions of deyout contemplatiſts, 
who raiſe. chemſelyes aboye the ſenſes, and aim at 
a ſtate of perkection to hich, ; . ſouls ſel- 
TEAR py ive, of Mate an lad 
herents,exclaimed lou ainſt this They 
. of it to th the Eibe „As if it had been 2 
gerous as it Was uninte ligible. His Maj eſty 
oke of it to Boſſuet, whom, he greatly. ee 
or 1 reputation and underſtanding. Tbis Prelate, 
thr bn f himſelf at the feet of his Prince, aſked 
rdon or not having before informed him of the 
25 e er of the the. Archbiſhop of Cambray. The 
2 5 aintenon immediately conſulted 
F ar la iſe upon this affair. The Con- 
feſſor anſ wered, that the bbiſhop' s book was an 
Fa uid which had 2 edified all che 
Jeſuits, and * the Janſeniſts only diſapproved 
of it. The Biſhop of Meaux was not a Janſeniſt, 
but he had read 4x beſt writings, and from thence 
had imbibed ſome. of their principles. He had no 
affection for the Jeſuits, nor they for him, 

ITbe Court and City were divided; and all the 

2 of the public being turned upon this af. 
7 had a little reſpite. 

4 5 5 wrote againſt Fenelon, and both ſent 
their works to Po ape Innocent XII, ſubmitting : them- 
EN to bis deciſion. The circumſtances did not 

appear r favourable to Fenelon; for a little before 
they Rad abſolutely condemned at Rome, in the 

perſon of Molinos the Spaniard, that very doctrine 
I which. the Archbiſhop of Cambray was now 
accuſed. Cardinal d' Etrẽes the French reſident at 
Rome, Was the perſon who had proſecuted Ma» 


linos. This Ong, whom we have ſeen in his 
d in the pleaſures of ſociety 


old age more engage 
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merely to leaſe the enemies of that unfortyiare 
Prieſt. He had even engaged the King -to-Jolicit 
his condemnation at Rome, which, was eaſily ob- | 
tained : ſo that Lewis XIV, found hinaſelf, Witn - 
ut knowing, it, the moſt, formidable, enemy of || 


the pure love of the myſtics. , EO 
l ſubtle ſpeculate point, nothing is more 
_ ealy than to point out paſſages in, a book under 
conſidenation, reſembling thoſe in one already con- 
demned. Fenelon had on his fide the Jeſuits, and 
Cardinal de Bouillon, lately Embaſſadorfrom France 
to Rome. The Biſhop of Meaux had his.awn 
great name, and all the chief Prelates. of France 
as his adherents. He carried to the King the hgns 
manual of moſt of the Biſhops, and a great num- 
ber of the Doctors, who all expreſſed their diſap- 
probation of the Maxims of the Saint. 
Such was the authority of the Biſhop of Meaux, 
that Father de la Chaiſe durſt not. vindicate the 
Archbiſhop- of Cambray to the King his penitent, 
and Madam. Maintenon intirely abandoned her 
friend. The King wrote to Pope Innocent XII, 
that having had the Archbiſhop's book laid before 
him as a dangerous work, he had put it into the 
Nuncio's hands, and earneſtly ſolicited his Holineſs 
wo pive Judgment, Gay VV 
t was inſinuated, nay, even publickly affirmed 
at Rome, and there are ſome who ſtill credit the 
report, that the Archbiſhop of Cambray was thus 
perſecuted, for no other. reaſon but becauſe he op- 
poſed the declaration of the ſecret marriage be- 
twixt the King and Madam Maintenon. Ihe in- 
ventors of anecdotes pretended, that this Lady had 
engaged Father de la Chaiſe to preſs the King to 
acknowledge her for his Queen; that the Jeſuit 
had artfully contrived to make this dangerous com- 
miſſion fall upon the Abbe de Fenelon; but that 
this Preceptor of the young Princes, preferring, the- 
M 3 honour 
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to 
his priyate intereſt, had thrown himlelf at the feet 
of Lewis XIV, to prevent ſuch an extraordinary 
marriage, whick would have injured his memory 
more with poſterity, than any tranſitory gratifica- 
tions in life could recompenſſſde. 
This tale is ſtill to be found in the hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV, printed at Avignon. Thoſe who 
have had acceſs to that Monarch and Madam 
Maintenon, know the great abſurdity of this ſtory. 
But it is true, that Fenelon having continued his 
education of the Duke of Burgundy after his pro- 
motion to the Archbiſhopric of Cambray; and the 
King, during this interval having heard ſome con- 
fuſed talk about Fenelon's connection with Madam 
Guion, and Madam de la Maiſon-Fort; appre- 
| hended that Fenelon might infuſe into his pupil 
maxims too rigid, and fuch principles of Govern- 
ment and Morals, as would perhaps one day be- 
come an indirect cenſure upon that air of grandeur, 
that ambition for glory, thoſe wars undertaken on 
tte moſt frivolous: occaſions, and that taſte for 
luxury and pleaſures, which had characterized his 
r / ORB FITS $76, 

The King was deſirous to have. ſome converſa- 

tion with the new Archbiſhop upon his political 
principles; Fenelon, full of his ideas, diſcovered 
to the King ſome * Far the principles, which 
he afterwards publiſhed in thoſe paſſages of Tele- 
machus where he treats upon Government; prin- 
eiples which might rather be applied to the ima- 
ginary republic vf Plato, chan to the real Govern- 
ments eſfabliſhed':in the world. The King, after 
his - diſcourſe. with him, ſaid, that Be had been 
converling wich the; greateſt, moſt witty, and 
chimerical genius in his kingdom. The Duke 0 

Burgundy was informed of theſe bis father's ere 
preſſions, and the Dake! afterwards told * 


— 


- 
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Mr. de Maleſieux, his. maſter for Geometry. 1 
was told this by Mr. de Maleſieux, and the truth 
of it was afterwards confirmed to me by Cardinal 
Fleury!” n men mme n 
It is certain, that aſter this cverſation the Ning 
readily believed, that Fenelon was no leſs romantic 
in his religious than political notions. 
The Holy Office named a Dominican, à Jeſuit, 
a Benedictin, two Cordeliers, a Feuillant, and 
an Auguſtin, to take cognifance of the affair. Theſe 
are what they call at Rome the Inquiſitorst Phe” 
Cardinals and Prelates generally leave to theſe 
Monks the ſtudy of Theology, whilſt they give 
themſelves up to politics, intrigues, or the charms 
of an eaſy indolent liſe. eee e ee ne 
The Inquilitors, in thirty-ſeven conferences ex- 
amined as many propoſitions, and judged them 
erroneous by a majority of voices. The Pope, at 
the head of a congregation of Cardinals, con- 
demned them by a bull publiſhed and fixed up in 


Rome the 13th of March 1699. 
The Biſhop of Meaux triumphed'; but the Are 
biſhop of Cambray gained a more glorious victory, 
by his defeat. He ſubmitted himſelf voluntarily, 
and without reſtriction or reſerve. He even aſ- 
cended his Epiſcopal chair at Cambray, to condemn 
his own book, and would not allow any of his 
friends to defend it. This ſingular example of con- 
deſcention in a man of learning, who might have 
gained a conſiderable party even by his proſecution, 
together with his candour and ingenuity, gained 
him univerſal love, and made almoſt” every one 
hate his victorious antagoniſt. ' He afterwards al- 
ways lived in his dioceſe like a good ' Archbiſhop, 
and a man of Letters. That lenity and ſweetneſs of 
temper which difplay'd itſelf in his converſation as 
well as his writings, made all who had the' pleaſure 
of knowing him his affectionate friends. 'The 
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aq - THEE AGE OF G 
gained him veneration through all Europe. The 
English, in particular, tho* they carried their arms 
into his dioceſe, were the moſt eager to ſnew him 
their reſpect: the Duke of Marlborough took par- 
ticular care that his lands ſhould be ſpared. He 
had always the affections of his pupil the Duke of 
Burgundy: and had this Prince lived, he would 
have had a ſhare in the Adminiſ tration. 
In his philoſophical and honourable retireme 
we have a proof of the difficulty which a man has 
to diſengage himfelf from Court. He always ex- 
preſſed himſelf upon this head in ſuch a manner 
that his inclination and concern might eaſily be 
perceived thro* his outward appearance of reſig- 
nation. In his retreat, he wrote ſeveral pieces 
upon Philoſophy, Theology, and polite Literature. 
The Duke of Orleans, afterwards Regent of the 
kingdom, uſed to conſult him upon certain dith- 
cult points, which concern all mankind, and yet 
are ſeldom thought of by any. He aſked him whe- 
ther the exiſtence of a Deity could be demonſtrated ; 
if this Deity required worſhip; what worſhip he 
moſt approved of; and whether a miſtaken choice 
was offenſive to the Divine Being? He ſtarted 
many other queſtions of the like nature, as a phi- 
loſopher who enquired. for inſtruction; and the 
Archbiſhop anſwered him like an able Philoſopher 
and Divine. N. — 5 rl Ha n 25 0 | 
After his being worſted in theſe ſcholaſtic diſ- 
putes, it would have been better had he not inter- 
medled in the diſputes of Janſeniſm ; nevertheleſs 
he engaged in them. Cardinal Noailles bad for- 
merly taken the ſtrongeſt ſide againſt him; and 
now the Archbiſhop took the ſame courſe ber 
Noailles. He always flattered himſelf that he ould 
be recalled to Court, and conſulted; ſo difficult it 
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affairs in which it has been accuſtomed to be em. 
ployed. His deſires, nevertheleſs, were moderate 


usſt deſpiſed all diſputes, reſembling in this one par- 
ticular Huet Biſhop of Avranches, ons of the moſt 


1 


learned men in Euro 


pe, who in his latter days aC-- 


the human underſtanding itſelf. The Archbiſhop 


of Cambray (Who 
an air of Luli- 


tranquility of old age, we often view in a di 


| knowledged: the vanity: of almoſt all ſcience, and 
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When young, I.to wiſdom aſpir ;* 
And thought myſelf wond'rous wiſe; 

But in age, find that all I've acquir Cd 

Is to know, man in ignorance dies. 


He compoſed theſe verſes in the preſence of his 
nephew the Marquis de Fenelon, afterwards Em- 
baſlador at the Hague, from whom I had them, 
and can warrant the truth of this fact. This cir- 
cumſtance would of itſelf be of little importance, 
did it not afford us a ſtrong proof, that in the grave. 

ae 
light, what appeared to us ſo great and intereſting 
in our youthful days, when the active mind is hur- 
ried away by deſires, and eaſily caught by outward 
deluſions, _ ee 2397 © 14 NG FA NORINTY 
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T was not ſufficient for the diſquiet of our 
minds, that we diſputed at the end of ſeven- 
teen hundred years upen the articles of our own re- 
ligion, but we muſt likewife introduce* inte our 
quarrels thoſe he Chineſe. This diſpute, how- 
ever, did not pro uce any great diſturbance; but 
it ſerved *mofe than any other to characterize that 
reſtleſs wrangling, and contentious ſpirit, which pre- 
„„ %%% ang bag; 
Matthew Ricci the Jeſuit, towards the end of 
the ſeventeenth century, had been one of the firſt 
mifſionaries to China. The Chineſe were then, 
and are ſtill almoſt the ſame in Philoſophy and Lite- 
rature, that we pyere about two hundred years ago. 
Their reſpect 44 their antient maſters, preſcribes 
them certain bounds, which they dare not paſs. A 
progreſs in the ſciences, is the work of time and 
-boldnefs of genius. But morals and policy, being 
more eaſy to comprehend than the ſciences, and 
theſe being brought to perfection "amongſt them 
before other arts, it has happened that the Chi- 
neſe, who have continued more than 2000 years 
within the ſame boundaries they had at firſt attain- 


ed, have alſo remained but indifferent proficients 
. 15 , | 82 K | F294 


Ch. 333. DE NI WV, a8 
in the ſciences; but they are the firſt people in the 
world in morals and policy, as well as the moſt 
ancient: ad. 
Alter Ricci, many other Jeſuits went into. this 
extenſive Empire; and by means of the European 
ſciences,” they ſecretly ſeattered ſome ſeeds of Chriſ- 
tianity amongſt the children of that people,” whom 
they took all proper opportunities to inſtruct. The 
Dominicans, ſome of whom were concerned in 
the miſſion, accuſed the Jeſuits of permitting ido- 
latry, whilſt they preached up Chriſtianity: This 
was a delicate point, as was likewife the conduct 
to be obſerved in Chiang. 
The laws and tranquility of this great Empire, . 
are founded upon the moſt natural and facred right, 
the reſpe& due from children to their parents. Jo 
this reſpect alſo they join that Which they think 
due to their firſt | teachers in morality, and eſpeci- 
ally to Con-fu-tze, whom we call Confucius, an an- 
tient philoſopher, who had taught them virtue 500. 
years before Chriſtianity was foundet. 
Every family has particular days, on which they - 
_ aſſemble to perform certain rites in honour of their 
anceſtors ; and the learned meet publicly to ho- 
nour Con-fu-tze. On theſe occaſions they pro- 
ſtrate themſelves, according to their manner of 1a- 
luting their ſuperiors, which was formerly called 
adoration throughout all Aſia. They burn wax ta- 
pers and frankincenſe. The Colaos, whom the 
Spaniards call Mandarins, twice. a year kill ſeveral 
animals, near the hall where Con- fu-tze is honour- 
ed, and afterwards feaſt on- them. Are theſe cere-. 
monies to be.accounted idolatry, or eſteemed only 
as civil inſtitutions? Do they hereby acknowledge 
their parents and Con-fu-tze for Deities, or are: 
they even invoked as our Saints? Is this in ſhort 
a mere political cuſtom, which ſome of the Chi- 
neſe abuſe by a ſuperſtitious extravagance? This 
M 6 f was 
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Was a point which could not be eaſily determined 
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In China by ftrangers, and which we were unable 
The Dominicans brought the affair before the 
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Inquiſition of Rome in 1645. The Hohy- Office, 
from cheir repreſentation, declared againſt the Ohi- 
neſe ceremonſes, till the Pope ſhould give à deciſion, 
The feſuits defended the Chineſe and their ce- 
remonies, which they ſaid muſt be allowed; other- 

_ - wife the Chriſtian religion could never gain admit- 
[tance in an Empire ſo jealous of its cuſtoms. They 
gave itrong reaſons for their opinions on this ſub- 


ject. In 1656, the Inquiſition permitted that the 
learned might continue to revere Con- fu- tze, and 


the Chineſe children to honour their anceſtors; but 


proteſted at the ſame time againſt all ſuperſtitious 


Phe affair being yet undetermined, and the mii- 
ſionaries always divided, a final deciſion was from 
time to time ſolicited at Rome. Mean while the 


Jeſuits at Pekin fo far gained the favour of the Em- 


peror Camhi, by their mathematical knowledge, 
that this Prince, ſo much celebrated for his virtue 


and benevalence, accepted of them as miſſionaries, 


ed in China, by the indefatigable pains and addreſs 


„„ % 
There is at Paris a ſeminary eſtabliſhed for fo- 


reiꝑn miſſions, and ſome Prieſts educated here were 


Vicars 


ten in China. The Pope, who ſends Apoſtolic 
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and allowed them publiekh to teach Chriſtianity. 
It may not be unneceſſary to obſerve, that this deſ- 
/potic Monarch, grandſon to the conqueror of Chi- 
na, was however ſubject by cuſtom to the laws of 
- the Empire; that he could not by his own autho- 
ity alone ſuffer Chriſtianity, and was obliged to 
ſolicit a tribunal for that purpoſe ; and that he . | 
ſelf drew up two petitions in the name of the Je- 

ſuits. At laſt, in 1692, Chriſtianity was permit. 
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Vicars ito all the countries which they call 


regions of infidelity; choſe a prieſt named Maigrot, 


out of this ſeminary, to go to peyhCE: as Vicar in 


the Chineſe, miſſion, ; and gave him the Biſhoprick 


of Conon, a little Chineſe province in Fokien; This 


Frenchman, being now ea Biſhep in China, nat 


only declared the rites; performed fox the dead ſu- 


L 1 


perſtitious and idolatrous, but alſo pronounced the 
learned Chineſe, atheiſts. Thus the Jeſuits had 


now to ſtruggle againſt, their brother miſſionaries, 
more than againſt the Mandarins and people. They 
repreſented at Rome,; that it was highly inconſi- 
ſtent that the Chineſe ſhould at once be atheifts and 
idolaters. It was urged againſt theſe learned men, 
that they admitted only matter; and yet how could 
this be maintained, when they invoked the ſouk 
of their anceſtors, and that of Con- fu- tze. One 


of theſe reproaches evidently. deſtroyed the other, 


unleſs it was pretended that they admitted contra- 
dictions in China, as is often done with us. But 
it was neceſſary to be well acquainted with thefr 
jlanguage and manners, in order to unravel this 
diffculty. The affair remained a conſiderable time 
before the Court of Rome: and the Jeſuits were 

in the mean time attacked on all ſides. 8 
Father le Comte, one of their moſt learned miſ- 
ſionaries, had written in his hiſtory of China, 
That this people had amongſt them, for 2000 
years, a knowledge of the true God; that they 
had ſacrificed to their Creator in the moſt anti- 


ent temple of the world; and that China had 


<< practiſed the pureſt leſſons of morality, when 

«© Europe was in darkneſs and corruption.“ | 
It is not impoſſible, but that Father le Comte 
might be in the right; for, in effect, if this nation 
goes up, by an authentic hiſtory, and a fucceflion 
of thirty-ſix great and atteſted eclipſes, even to the 
t. me where we place the deluge ; tis not improbable, 
that 
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that they max have had the knowledge of one ſu. | 
preme Being longer than any other nation: never. 
theleſs, as there was ſomewhat in theſe aſſertions 
contrary to the received notions, they were attacked 


greater enemy to the Jeſuits, in 1700 declared 
this encomium on the Chineſe to be downright 
blaſphemy; Boileau was a man of a lively and 
peculiar genius, who wrote humorouſly upon the 

moſt ſerious matters. He publiſhed a, book, en- 
titled, Flagellantes, and fome other pieces of that 
kind. He ſaid he wrote them in Latin, to avoid 
being cenſured by the Biſhops. . His brother Deſ- 
preaux ſaid of him, „That if he had not. been a 
“ Doctor of the Sorbonne, he would have been 
ce a Doctor of the Italian comedy.” He declaimed 
moſt violently; againſt the Jeſuits and the Chineſc, 
and began by ſaying, “ That the encomiums on 
& that, people had ſhook his Chriſtian brain.“ 
Others in the aſſembly ſeemed likewiſe to have been 
equally. diſordered in their heads. They had ſome 
debates upon the ſubject. |. A reverend Doctor, 
named Le Sage, was of opinion that twelve of his 
brethren, of the ſtrongeſt conſtitution, ſhould be 
ſent to the Empire of China to inſtruct themſelves - 
in every particular. The affair was debated upon | 
with great warmth; but at laſt, the college of 
Sorbonne declared the encomiums given to the Chi-- 
neſe falſe, ſcandalous, raſh,' impious and heretical. - | 
This diſpute being carried on with great acri- 6 
mony, inflamed that about the ceremonies: and 
Pope Clement XI, the year after, ſent a Legate to 
China on this occaſion. The perſon fixed upon was 
Thomas Maillard, titular Patriarch of Antioch, 
who did not arrive in China till 1705. The Court of 
Pekin were till that time ignorant, that they had 


been under trial at Rome and Paris. The Em- 
Ag 8 peror 
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peror Cambi at firſt received the Patriarch de Tour- 


non with great civility: but it may be -cafily con. 
ceived what was his ſurprize, when the Legats's 
interpreters informed him, that the Chriſtians, w 
preached up their religion in his Empire, did not 
agree amongſt themſelves, and that this Legate 
came to decide' x diſpute,” which the Court of Pe- 
kin had never before heard of. The Legate gave 
him to underſtand, that all the miſſionaries, except 
the Jeſuits, condemned the antient euſtoms of his 

Empire, and that they ſuſpected even his Chineſe 

Majeſty, and all the Literati, of being atheiſts, 


who admitted only of a material heaven. He add- 


ed, that he had in his dominions the learned 


Biſhop of Conon, who would explain every par- 


ticular fully, if his Majeſty would condeſcend to 
give him a hearing. Fhe Monarch was ſtill more 


furprized, when he was informed of having Bi- 


ſhops in his Empire; and the reader muſt be no 
leſs ſo, when he finds this Prince ſo indulgent as 
even to permit the Biſhop of Conomn to come to 
him to talk againſt his religion, againſt the cuſtoms 
of his kingdom, and againſt himſelf. The Biſhop 
of Conon was admitted to an audience: he knew 
very little of the Chineſe language. The Emperor 


at firſt deſired him to explain four characters drawn 


in gold above his throne. Maigrot could only read 
two; but he maintained that the words Ming- tien, 
which the Emperor himſelf had written in his 
pocket-book, did not ſignify adore the Lord of Hea- 
ven. The Emperor had the patience to explain 
to him, that this was the preciſe meaning of theſe 
words. He condeſcended, - moreover, to enter in- 
to a long argument: in which he vindicated tte 
honours paid to the dead. The Biſhop, however, 


remained inflexible in his opinions. It is but rea- 


ſonable to think that the Jeſuits had more intereſt 


at Court than the Biſhop, The Emperor, who by 
| k the 


th only daniſhine 
1 


AK forthe 6 3 HY 
to quit the capital. As ſoon as he came to Nan- f | 
kin, he publiſhed a writing, which entirely con- . 
demned all the Chineſe rites, in regard to the dead, 
and forbad the uſing that expreſſion which the Em- | 
peror uſed, to ſignify,. the God of Heaven. ö 
The Legate upon this was confined in Macao, of 
which the Chineſe always retain the ſovereignty, 1 
tho they allow the Portugueſe to have a Governor 1 
there. Whilſt the Legate was in his confinement 
there, the Pope ſent him a hat; but this only ſerved 
to make him die a Cardinal. He ended his days 
in 1710. The enemies of the Jeſuits laid his death 
to their charge: they might have contented them. 
Em however,. vun * Pat ing his baniſhment to 
em. Ws fd 
- Such divikons. a Ay who.:came to U 
iuſtrud the Empire, greatly diſcredited the religion 
they profeſſed. It was ſtill more contemned, when | 
the Court, who. began to ſtudy the Europeans with 
attention, diſcovered that not only the miſlionarics 
were divided, but that likewiſe amongſt the tra- 
ders who came to Canton, there were many ſects, 
ſworn Enemies to each other. [ 
_ The Emperor. Camhi did not ſhew any coldneſs 5 
to the Jeſuits, but was extremely indifferent, or 
rather averſe. to Chriſtianity. His ſucceſſor — 
ed all the Miſſionaries, and proſcribed the Chriſ- 
tian religion. This was part of the effects of thoſe 
diſputes, and that preſumptuous boldneſs, with 
which ſtrangers had pretended to know better than 


the Emperor and the Magiſtrates, in hat aſe 
the 


— 
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the Chineſe honoured their 8 "Theſe 712 

utes, ſo long the © bject of attention at Paris, as 
well as many others 9 from 4 idle⸗ 
neſs, are utterly forgotten. And And. people: are now | 25 
urpriſed, that they ever produced I 
ties; and that ſpirit of philoſophys-. W 
gains ground, cane n idee. N 
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A liſt of LEWIS XIV“; Cum dn the 


cotemporary . GEN ERALsS, 
 MinisTe RS, AvTHORS and ARIS rs. 


. 


K 1 Maria Thereſa of Auſtria born in 
| 1638, the only daughter of Philip IV, by 
his firſt marriage with Elizabeth of France, nd 
ſiſter to Charles II and Margaret t, Thereſa, whom 
Philip IV had by his band ins marriage with Maria 
Anne, of Auſtria. The nuptials df Lewis XIV 
were celebrated the 9h 22h LOR $609, and Maria. 
' Thereſa died in 2683. 2 

He had by her, Ny 

Lewis Dauphin, nee 80 died at Meu- 
don the 14th of April, 1717. Nothing was more 
common a long time before this Prince's death than 
this proverb, which was applied to him: Son of 
a King, father of a King, but never a King. The 
event ſeems to juſtify the credulity of ſuch as credit 
predictions: but theſe words were only a repetition 
of what had been ſaid of the father of Philip de 
Valois, and were beſides grounded on the conſti- 
tution of Lewis XIV, which was more healthy 
and robuſt than his ſon” s. This Prince, by Ma- 
| ria-Anne-Chriſtiana-Viforia of Bavaria, who died 
the 20th of April 1719 had, 

1. Lewis Duke of Burgundy, who died the 18th 


of February 1712, and had by Maria-Adelaida of 
Savoy, 


Ms, o 
ps — * ö 0 X — 
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Savoy, who died the 12th" of February 1712, N. 


8 


Duke of Bretagne, who! died in 17085631 
Duke de Bretagne, who died in 3712; and Lewis 
XV, born the 15th-of Anjou, K. Tho; 40 GAS 
2. Philip, Duke of Anj jou, ing of Spain, who - 


died the oy of July pipe 


3. Charles, Duke of Berry, * died the 4th 
of May 1714. 

Lewis XIV had alſo two ſons and three daughe 
ters, who died young. 85 


; Gal F 5 fy WR - 
ge 8 


* 22 ond natural cum. 


By the Ducheſs de la Vallieraywho cs 
the Order of Carmelites the 2d of June 1674. 
made her profeſſion the 4th of June 16757 and 


died the 6th of June, 17 10, aged 65 Years, Louis 


XIV had 8 79 
Lewis of Bourbon, Count de Vermandois, who 
died. in 1683. 84A 


Maria-Anne, called Midemoiſelle de Blu. aa 
married to Lewis-Armand, Prince of Conti. She 
died i in 1739. | 


* 


Other 17 timated and TY Chilton." THE - 
1 4 T4 < 


wis Küss of Bourbon, alle of Main, 
who died in 1736. 

Lewis-Cæſar, Count de Vexin, Abbet f St. Den 
nis and St. Germain des Pres, who died in 1683. 

Lewis-Alexander of Bourbon, Count de Tou- 


louſe, who died in 1737. 


Louiſa-Frances of Bourbon, eall'd Mademoiſelle 


de Nantes, married to Lewis III, Duke of * 


bon- Condé. She dy'd in 1743. 
I. ouiſa-Maria of Bourbon, call'd Mademoiſe Ile de 


* Tours, who dy'd in 1681. 


Francis- 


If + ; >} + 4 3 "A 1 2255 : | | a 9 MI. 4 
THE. £ Gr © 7 TD Ch. 36. 
. '' 1 Franciz-Maria of Bourbon, call'd Mademiii wing ; 
bei, married to Philip II, Duke of Orle | 15 : 


ad Regent of France. obe dy'd i in 1749- 225 
1 1 r 155 who ia d young. 
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dann, Urban vin. 6 in 15 


It was this Pope who conferr'd Mhe tile 
of Eminence on Cardinals. 


a Pauriio, Innocent X. „ 

nter, Alexander A 1667 
Rogp16GL1os:, Clement IX. 4669 
AL TIERI, Clement X. VV 
OpsscaLcat, Innocent IJ. 1689 
Orrogoxt, Alexander VII. 15697 
ProNATEBII, Innocent XII. 1700 
n Clement XI. F 

; _ ; 5 De Ouoman Houle 

TB8RAHIM, din 1653 
Manowuer ICL. $ 1687. 
Sotiman HI. 1697 
/, ð Ü;ꝛn.̃ ² d mhmꝶmꝶmꝶmꝶm * 
MusTarena II. e 


ACHMET III. depos d e n 


„ Emperors of Germany 


FERDBIN AND III. dy'd in 1657 
LrOPOID I. 1 | 7 

Jos EPRH I. 
Senke VI. 
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Kr ing of P 1 


Jonn IV, Duke of Braganza, duy'd in 17655 
ArpHonso-HENRY, dethien d in 1667. 1683 
PETER II. VCC 
JohN V. „ 4 
| Kings of Great-Biltain, # 18 - 
CHARLEs I. + n 689) 
Cnazr ns II. ? „ 
K. II. dethron'd in 1688. © *4:5% -.7 4 
ILLIAM III. 1702 
ANNE STUART. SS ing | 1714 
GrzoRGe I. VVV 
Kings of Denmark. OK 
CurisTIAN IV. __. dydin 1648 
| Fatperic III. _ 
CHRISTIAN V. 2 
 FaxepariclV, 2 3 8 
Kings of Sweden. * | | 
CaursTINA, abdicated in 1654, dy'd in 1689 
CHARLES Gusr Avus 1560 
CHARLES XI. | 1697 : 
. CHaRLEs XI, 5 1718 


Kings of Poland _ 


LavistAas SIGTSMOND, | _ dy'din_ 1684 b 
JohN Casmir, abd. 1667 
3 Mica 


Jon SoBIESK1, 
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| MicHAEL- FADEROWITZ2, ; dy'd in 1645 
N ALzxis-MicuzLowiTz, . 18676 
 F=xDoR-ALEXIOWITZ,. | 1 22. 682 
: SIAN} ALEXIOWITS, i... 1 
: FONTS ARENA TS! ko ate. H N 
1 
N Marſhal of France a. died. or ſerved under 
34 3 LEWIS XIV. _ 
D*ALBRET (C eſar- Pharbus ) of the family of the 


F Kings of Navarre, created Marſhal of France in 
{ 1653. He made no ſcruple to marry a daughter of 
tf Guenegaud, Treaſurer of the privy-purſe,” a Lady 
| of the higheſt merit. He died in 1676, 
D*ALEGRE (Yves) after having ſerved-near ſixty 
years under Lewis XIV, was created Marſhal not 
till 1724. Died in 17333 
; D' As FELD (Claudius Francis Bidal) acquired, 
ö a great reputation for attacking and defending towns. 
He was created Marſhal in 1734. 


| Marſhal in 1675. It was he who through grati- 


5 


Marſhal till'a «ng while after in 172 5. 
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enen e bla, of of Saxony, 1733 


Eazpznc I. Uh dandy ee ay id in 2913 * 


| .D*AuBUSSON (Francis de la Feuillade, made I 


. tude erected the ſtatue of Lewis XIV in 4 Place 
des Viftoires : he died in 1691. His an, Was is not. 
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h | Abies Anthony) grandſon to "i cele- 
John e d' Aumont, one of che moſt 
eminent Generals of Henry IV. AHuthony contri- 
buted greatly to the gaining of the battle of Rhetel 
in 1650. He obtained the Marſhal's ſtaff i in "oo 
compenſe of his ſervice, and died in 1659. a 
DE BALINxcouxr, Marſhal in 1746. 
BRwICK ¶ James Fitsjames de) natural dN 
Jarbs II, King of England, by a ſiſter of tie Duke 
of Marlborough. His father made him Duke of 
| Berwick in England. He was Duke alſo in Spal 
and France, created 'Marſhal in 1700! and killed 
at the ſiege of Philipſburg in 1734. 
-BASSOMPIERRE ( Francs de) born in 1579, 4 
man very well known: but very few know that 
*twas he who, at his own charges, faced the ditch 
of Cours la Reine with free ſtone. He was made 


Marſhal in 1622, and died in 1646. 70 
BerLLEFONDS ( Bernardin' _—_ de) Marſhalin 
1668, died in 1694. 175 Kill 


Dx BELLE ISI Lewis-Charles- Anus de Fou- 
quet) who ſignalized himſelf in the wars of 170, 
Duke and Peer, and Prince of the Empires: was 
created Marſhal in 1 41. | 7 

Brzoxs (James Bazin de) Marſhal in 1709, 
died 1 in 1733. 

BIRON ( e de Goutaut Duke de) | 
who revived the Dutchy in his family. Having ſerved 
in all Lewis XIV's wars, and loſt an arm at the 
ſiege of Landau, he was not created Marſhal a 
1734 

BouFFLERS - Lewis-Francis Duke de) Marſhal, 
in 1693, died in'I7IT, 1 

' Bouko Elonor-Maria du Maine Gunar du) got 
an important victory under Lewis XIV, and Was 
not created Marſhal till 1725. He 2 in 1725. 
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Bax Auc As (Henry de Villars de Screſt) after hav- 
ihe ſerved à long time under Lewis XIV Vr was made 


| Marthal'i in 


1 
BREZ E ee a de Maille Margie doh Wander in' 
law to Foal Fa Richelieu: Marthal 4 in a6 5325 . 
rol of Catalonia; died in 1650. 

BROOLIO ( Piber Aas, "5 e e in 
Lewis XIV's wars, was created Marſhal in 17244 
ang died in 1727. 

' BrRoGL10( Francis-Maria Duke de) "5 toViRor- 


Maurice and one of the beſt. Lieutenant-Generals : 


in Lewis XIV's wars, was made Marſhal in 1734. 
CASTELNAU (James de) Marſhal in 1658, and 
mortally wounded the: fame year at the age of 
Calais 10 
Ohtinar ( N es de) Marſhal ; in 2693 He 
joined Philoſophy to his talents for war. The laſt 


day of his command in Italy he gave for the word 


Puris and Saint Gaſſian, which was the name of 
his country-ſeat, where he died like a Philoſopher 
in 1 2, after having refuſed the Cordon bleu (a a 
blue tbbon.) - | 

ee (Noel Bouton de) Marſhal i in 1 1703. 


He had been at the he of Candia : : he diedin 


. 
1 Rane ( Fruncis- Leibis Rouſſelet 


de) Vice-Admiral of France, and an excellent ſea 


officer. He was made Marſhal! in 1703, 2 and died 
in 1715. | 
ON tees £ ( Ee 4 Albret Duke de) Mar- 


ſhal in 1620, died in 1649. 


ChOIsEUL (Claudius de) the third Marſhal of 


France of that name in 1693, died in 1711, 


CLAIRAMBAULT (Philip de Palluau &). Mar- 
ſhal in 1653, died in 1665. 
De Cram; Tepe n having 3 in 


the war of 1702, was made Marſhal in 1747. 
295Þ 9 
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cure . de) III * OY died 
in 16875 with the reputation of a perſon who: iy 
ſerved to replace the Viſcount Turenne.. * | 
 Corent (Francis de oy — 25 many iny years. a pf 
| General Officer under Lewis X1 V, was m Mae 
- ſhal in 1734, and has' 00 VISAS in Italy. 
Corte (Gaſpard de) grandſon. of the Adi 
py Marſhal in 1622, 5 Was killed at the he 
of the _ under the Count Soiſſons at RA Mg 
| fee, in 1646. | 
Ex Dux As (Aus Ear de Durſort) nep | 
— Viſcount Turenne, and made W in 


1675, immediately after che death of his uncle, i 
died in 1704. 5 

Dr en 2 Je Durfort Duke de) Fi eld- 
Marſhal under 18 XIV, 5 Was made Marſhal of 
France in 1741. 
 D'EsTAMPES (Fames de la Ferts Imbaut) Mar- 
ſhal in 165, died in 1668. 

D'ETRE ES ( Francis-Annibal Duke) Marſhal 
in 1626. What is very remarkable is, that, at 
the age of 93, he married , Mademoiſelle 'de Ma- 
nican, who had a miſcarriage. He died aged aboye 7 

a hundred years, in x 670. | 

D'ETRE'es (John) ice-Admiral in 1670, and 
Marſhal in 1681, died in 1707, 

De'E TREE S (Victor- Maria) ſon to John; and 
Vice-Admiral of France, as well as his father, be- 

fore he was Marſhal. It is remarkable, that in 
this quality of Vice-Admiral of France he com- 
manded the combined fleets of France and Spain 
in 1701. He was made Marſhal in 1703, and 
died in 1737. 

FABERT ( Abraham) Marſhal in 1658. The 
world has been ſtrangely obſtinate in attributing 
his elevation and death to ſupernatural cauſes, He 
had nothing CY in him but his having 

male his fortune merely b X his merit, and his re- 
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fuſing the Ribband/of the Order, tho” he was dif. 
. from e mare proofs. - Hie died in 


Fan (de la) eon tan the Na . la Fe e, 
| celebrated for his agreeable Poeti ode la Fac, 
He ſerved in the * of 1701, and Was made 
. dee Mar- 
ER&TE-SENNETERRE (Hs Duke deln 7 
mal in 165 1% died in + og 15 ) 
_ Force (Fames Nompar deCrumont de Ja) Mar- 
ſhal in 1622. He was the perſon who eſcaped the 
maſſacre of Paris, and who has wrote that event 
95 Memqirs ſtill ' preſerved in his family. He died 
97 years old, in 1652. 
OUCAULT- ( Lewrs)' Count de Daugnon, Mar- 


mal ia 1653, died in 1659. 
GASSION ( yoo de) formed by the Great Guſ- 


tayus, Marſhal in 1643. He was a Calviniſt, 
and choſe never to marry, alledging that he ſet too 
little; à value on life, to communicate it to any 
other, He was killed at the ſiege of Lens in 1647. 

e ( Anthony de) Marſhal in 1641, died 
in 1 

8220 NT ( Adee de) ende to che for- 
mer, Marſhal in N and des to the Duke of 
Gramont killed at the battle of F Os He 
died in 1725. | 

GRANCRY ( Ne Rewnck: Count de) Marſhal 
in 1651, died in 1680. | 

GUEBRIANT' (John Ba aptif de Budes) Marſhal 
in 1642, one of the beſt GCldiers of his time. He 
was killed in 1643, at the fiege of Rotweil, and 
buried with great pomp at Notre-Dame. 

HaRcouRT (Henry Duke d') Marſhal in 1703. 
died in 1718, His fon was ſince created Marſhal 


435 in 1746. I 
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- HochyncouRT (Charles de Mouchi) Marſhal 


in 165 1, and 1 tp in che enemies keen en 
unkerque in 1 

1 (Nicolas: de ry Captain ot the nn 
to Lewis XIII, created Marſhal in 1677 for having 
killed the Marſhal” d' Ancre. But he in other re- 
ſpects deſerved that dignity on account of his ex- 
ploits. He is reckoned with the Marſhals of this 
Age, becauſe he died under Lewis XIV in 1644. 

 HumiItREs (Lewis de Crevan * * 7 
mal in 1668, died in 1694. | 

Joyzoss < Jaume Arm Marſhal of France i in 
1693, died in 1710. 

D'IsENGHEIN, Officer under Lewis XIV, made 
Marſhal in 1741. 

LokGe {Gui-Alfnſede Durfort de) nephew tothe 
Viſcount Þ Turenne, Marſhal in 1676, died in 1702. 

| LuxemBouRG ( Francis-Henry de Moto 
renci Duke de) pupil to the Great Conde, Mar- 
ſhal in 1675. There have been ſeven Marſhals 
of this name independently of the Conſtables ;- and 
ſince the eleventh century there has ſcarce been a 
reign without having one of this family at the head 
of the armies. He died in 1695. 
_ LuxEMBOURG ( Chri/tian-Lewis de Moritmo- 
renci) ſon of the former, ſignalized himſelf in the 
War of 1701, and was made Marſhal in 1747. 

MAlLLEBOISs, ſon to Deſmarets, | Miniſter of 

State: He ſignalized himſelf on every occaſion 
during the war of 7701, a was made Marſhal 
in 1741. | 

MAksIN, or Manch '{ Neu Court de} 
having come over from the Auſtrian to the'French 
ſervice, was made Marſhal in 1703, and killed at 
Turin in 1706. 


DE MarTicnoxn ( Charlts- Au s Gcion be ö 
Gace) Marſhal in 1708, died in 2 | | 


MavLEvRiER-LANOERON, Marſhal in rs. 
N 2 MEDAYTI 
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Count de.) He was not created Marſhal *till the 
year 1724, to he had obtained a compleat zie. 


= 
. 


De LA MzILIERAIE ( Charles de la Porte) | 
made Marſhal in 1639 under Lewis XIII, who 
preſented ' him with the Marshal's ſtaff on the 
breach of the city of Hedin. He was Grand-Ma- 
ſter of the Artillery, and had the reputation of be- 
ing the beſt General of his time for ſieges. He 
died in 1664. LO OWN oor 
MonTzsqu1ov (Peter Count &Artagnan) Mar- 
mal'in 1709, died in e oi. 
___ MonTREVEL ( Nicolas-Augu/ius de la Baume) 
Marſhal in 1709, died in 1725. 
_ MoTTe-HovpanceukT (Philip de la) Mar- 
ſhal in 1642. He was ſent to Pierre Euciſe in 
1643, It is remarkable, that there was not one 
General who was. not either impriſoned or exiled 
under the adminiſtration of Richelieu and Maza- 
rin. He died in 1657. His grandſon: was created 
Marſhal in 1747. 75 6 a 
Naxos ( Lewis- Armand de Brichanteau) ſerved 
in a diſtinguiſhed manner under Marſhal! Villars 
in the war of 1701, and was created Marſhal un- 
der Lewis Xxx th 3 
NAvALLEs (Philip de Montaud de Benac Duke 
de) Marſhal in 1675. He commanded in Candia 
under the Duke of Beaufort, and ſucceeded him 


in the command. He died in 168. 
n >) Duke of) Marſhal in 


NoAiLLEs (Aun- 
1693. He eee int in Spain, where he 
gained the battle of Ter, and died in 178. 
NoAILLEs ¶ Adrian- Maurice) ſon to the former, 
General of the army in Rouffillon in 1706, Gran- 
dee of Spain in 1711, after taking Gironne. He 
was not created Marſhal of France *till * ge 
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1734. He governed the Finances in 17135, and 
has ſince been Miniſter of -State. e. 
PrkEssis-PRALIN (Ceſar Duke de Choiſeul Count 
de) Marſhal in 1645. It was he who had the _ 
glory to beat the Viſcount Turenne, at Rhetel,. in 
1650. He died in 1675. : e 
Pursz'GUR (James de Chaſtenet de) Marſhal in 
1734, ſon of James Lieutenant-General under 
Lewis XIII and Lewis XIV. He was in the higheſt 
conſideration, and has left Memoirs behind him... 
The Marſhal has compoſed a treatiſe om war: and 
always was conſulted by the Miniſtry in nice and 
eritical conjunctures. 3 55 | 
RicHELIEU ( Lewis-Francis- Armand du Pleſſis 
Duke de) Brigadier under Lewis XIV, Com- 
mander in chief at Genoa, was made Marſhal in 
I 48. "$4 | | . 2 
8 (Henry-Lewis Marquis d' Alongni 
Marquis de) Marſhal in 167 5, died in 1676. 
RoQUELAURE ( Anthony-Gaſton- Fohn- Baptiſt 
Duke de) Marſhal in 1724. Tho 
RosEN (Conrad de) General to James II, in 
Ireland, Marſhal in 1703, died in . 
Salxr-Luc (Timelton d'Epinai de) ſon to the 
valiant St. Luc, whoſe elogium is to be found in 
Brantome. He was made Marſhal in 1628, and 
died in d ᷑ ꝝ⁊]??ꝝ]nh | 
 _ SCHOMBERG ( Frederic- Armand) formed under 
Frederic-Henry Prince of Orange, Marſhal in 
1675, Duke of Mertola in Portugal, Governor 
and Generaliſſimo of Pruſſia, Duke and General 
in England. He was a zealous Proteſtant, and 
retired from France at the revocation of the edi 
of Nants. He was killed at the battle of the 
Boine in 1690. 3 5 
OCHULEMBOURG (John de) Count of Mon- 
dejeu, a native of Pruſſia. He was created Mar- 
ſhal in 1658, and died in 1671. 
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\\FALLARD: (Camille d' Oſtun Duke de) It was 
he who concluded the two partition treaties. He 
was made Marihal in 1703, eee 
1726, and died in 1728. | 
Tess (Rent — Froullai) Mara! in 10g, 
Ged.! in 1725. 

TunxkxNE (Henry 4 ia Four Viduur de) 
| 65 in 1611, was made Marſhal of France in 
1644, and Marſhal- General in 1660. He died 


in 1675. 
VAUBAN ( Sebaſtian le Pretre Marquis de) Mar 


ſmal im 2703, died in 1709. 


VILLARS (Lewis-Claudius Duke. de) who: took 
the name of Hector. He was made Marſhal in 
1702, Preſident of the Council of war in 1718, 
_ repreſented the Conſtable at the Coronation of 
Lewis XV in 1722, and died in 1734. | 
VIILEROI (Nicolas de Neuville Duke de) Go- 
vernor of Lewis XIV in 1645, Marſhal in the 
fame year, and died-in 1685. 

VILLHEROI (Francis de Neuville Duke de) Gn 
of the former, Governor of Lewis XV, Marſhal 
in 1693. His father and he have been at the head 
of the Council of the Finances: a mere nominal 
title, which only gave them a right of admiſſion 
into the. Counc il. He died i 18, 4730 

VIvoNNE ( 2 Lowis-Vier de Rochechquart! Duke 
de) Gonfaloneer of the Church, General of — 
Gallies, Vice- Roi of Meſſina, and Marſhal of 
France in 167 5%. He is not reckoned as the firlt 
Marſhal of the Marine, becauſe he Was a long 
| time in che land ſervice. He died in 1688. | 

D'UxsLLEs (Nicolas Chalon du Ble 2 
Marſhal in 1730. He was made Preſident of 


Council of 2 . WN in 1 e died in 
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Generals of the Gallies of France 
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 AzmanD de Maille Marquis de Breze, Grand- 


Maſter, Chief and Superintendant- General of the 
navigation and commerce of France in 1643, was 
kill'd at ſea by a cannon ſhot the 74th of June 


1646. 


Ax xE of Auſtria, Queen Regent, Superinten- 
dant of the ſeas of France in 1646, which the re- 
ſign'd in 1650. £5.49 9 eee, TY Td 

CzsAR, Duke of Vendome and Beaufort, 
Grand-Maſter, and Superintendant-General of .the 
navigation and commerce of France in 1650. 

FRANCis de Vendome, Duke of Beaufort, the 
ſon of Cæſar, kill'd in the engagement of Candy, 
the 25th of June 1679. e 

LEWIS of Bourbon, Count de Vermandois, 
made legitimate of the royal blood of France, Ad- 
miral in the month of Auguſt 1669, aged two 
years. He dy'd in 1683. „ 

LEWIS-ALEXANDER of Bourbon, made legiti- 
mate of the royal blood of France, Count de Tou- 
louſe, Admiral in 1683, dy'd in 1737. 


JP 


ir the reign of 
Lewis XIV, 5 f 

Armand Joan du Pleflis, Duke de Richelieu, 
Peer of France in 1643, in the life-time of Fran- 


cis his father. He reſign'd this poſt in 1661. 


122 Marquis de Crequi ſuceseded him, 
and reſign'd in 1669, a year after he had been no- 
ME a — of F cate e ARES 2 
_LEWIS-VICTOR de Rochechouart, Cuunty und 
afterwards Duke' de Vivonne, ers. of Tanna: 
Charente in 1669, et 
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Luis de Rochechouart, Duke de Mah, 
ſon to the former, having the reverſion of his f. 
ther, died the 3d of April in 1688. 
Lewis-AuGusTus of Bourbon, Jegitimiated of 
France, Prince de Dombes, Duke du Maine & 
Hl Aumale, in 1688, and reſign'd i in 1694. 
LEWIS-JosgrR, Duke de Vendome in 1694. 
He dy'd in 17122 
RENE Sire de Froullai, Count de Teſſe, Mar- 
ſhal of France in 1712, reſign'd in 1716. 
The Chevalier d'Orleans, in 1 Gan He dy'd 


in 1748, after whoſe death this ignity was re 
united to the Admiralty. 
Chancellors. 
CuARLEs de V Aubepine de Chateauneuf, $a 
Keeper of the Seals, he dy'd in 1654 
PETER Seguier, 1672 
MarTTHEw Molé, Lane of the * 165 
STEPHEN de Aligre, 15677 
MichA le Tellierr,r | 1685 
LEWIS Boucherat, 10699 


LEWIS Phelipeaux de Pontchartrain. He — 
exercis'd this employ till 1714s 118 d in 1727 


DANIEL FRANCIS Voiſin, 1717 
Ane ors, 1 . 
Jurivs Mazarin, Cardinal, Prime Mi- n 
niſter, | of 6 in 1661 

| Superintendent of the Finances. . 

Or. Bouthllier, - iy ad in ws 

ABEL Semien, | | 3 59 
CL. de Meſmes, Count dAvaux, y = 

NICHOLAS — © 103 


CHARLES. 


N de la « Nicuville, | 1658 
Em ERY) ni name was Michael ese) 
RENE de Longuiel de Maiſons, 16h 
NICHOLAS Fouquet, Mak ee, IAN 16 
Secretaries of Aale. 24d Wakes 
engy-AUGUSTUS de Lomerie de Brienne, 
* dy d in 1660 
Cr. Bouthillier, Superintendant, n ee 
L wIs Phelipeaux de la Vrilliere,, 1681 
= ABEL Servien, Superintendant., 1659 
LEON Bouthillier de Charigni, 1632 
Fx. Sublet des Noyers, Sennett r | 
the buildings, 1645 
H. de Guenegaud de Planci, | 1676 
MichAkEL le Tellier, Chancellor, 1685 
LEwISs Phelipeaux de la Vrilliere, reſign dd 
Huck de Lionne, duy'd in 9 
HENRY-LEWIS de Lomanie de Brienne, 1683 
Jonn Baer, Colbert de Seignelai, 1690 
FR. Micner le Tellier de Louvois, tec 
CH. Colbert de Croiſſi, iin 
SIM. Arnauld de Pompone, 1699 
BAL r. Phelipeau de Chateauneuf, 1700 


LEWIS FR. Marie le Tellier de Barbeſieux, 1781 
LxwIs Phelipeaux de Pontchartrain, Chan- pi. 
cellor, 1 727 
DAN. FR. Voiſin, cle 5 3 
LEWIS Phelipeaux de la Vrilllere, 172 5 


Mi1cHatr Chamillard, Comptroller-General / 


| of the Finances, | E. 172 . 
Jerome Phelipeaux de Pontchartrain, Fes 115.95 


ſign'd in 1725, . I 
2 BAPT, Colbert de Torci, „ #0. © TD 0 1746 


* When N. Fouquet was ſeized, the IF f - 
intendant of the Finances was ſupprefied. 1. 8 
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e ames ) was bork ; * Bearn in 16 
He was af for his Treatiſe upon the 8 5 
by fs "Open he ke oe diſcredited that work 
is ing of the, ſeven als, 4 1 
. of , the, ſeven ſeats. Ne dy g in: 
ABADIE, or L'ABADIE (John) was born in Qs 
ennie in 1610. He was by turns a Jeſuit, a Janſeniſt, 
anda Proteſtant, and at laſt was deſirous to forma ſe. 
of his own, and unite with Bourignon. But Bou- 
rignon rejected his overture, ſaying, 12 every one 
had his particular ſhare of the ho e and that 
hers was greatly ſuperior to batt! We have; 
thirty-one volumes of fanaticiſm puſs Br by him, 
He is plac'd here only as an inſtance of the great 
weakneſs of the human underſtanding. He was 


not. without his reg He If At Yes, in 
1674+ » 


cs (Nichols N 4). of an, an an 
tient family” of the Farſiament Ly Paris, was 5 
at Vitri in 1606. He was an elegant tranſlator, 
each of whoſe performances of this Find was ald 
a beautiful infidel. He dy'd poor in 1664. 

 AcHERI (Luc. d') a Benedictine, was a great 
and judicious compiler; he was born i in, 1609, and 


died in 1685. 
ALEXANDER (Noel) a Dominican, was born 


at Roan in 1639. He has compoſed many theo- 


<4 


: logical pieces, and has had great diſputes concern 


ing the cuſtoms of China, againſt the n Who 
return'd from thence. © He died in 1724. 3 
AMELOT DE LA HoussAlt Nicholas) was born 
at Orleans in 1634. His tranſlations} with, 217 | 
tical notes, and his hiſtories, are very much eſteemed: - 
but his Memoirs alphabetically digeſted are very 


* He was the firſt who gave the — 4 
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W juſt notion of the Government of Venice. His 
hiſtory offended the Senate, who were. ſtill in the : 
ancient-prejudice, that there were certain political | 
myſteries which ſhould not be divulged. We have 
ſince diſcovered, that there is no myſtery in the 
caſe, and that the Whole _— rt 12 1 
ſiſts in amaſſin at treaſures, and Keeping: for- 
midable en, 2 f Amelot tranſlated and — 
commented the Prince of Machiavel, a book Which 
was for a long time the delight of petty Sovereigns, 
who were competitors for petty: States ill governed, 
but now entirely uſeleſs at a time when ſe many 
of the firſt-rate Powers, continually armed, ſtiſle 
the ambition of the weak.. Amelot imagined him 
ſelf the greateſt Politician in Europe: however, he 
never could riſe above the common level. He died 
in extreme poverty, in 1706; becauſe: his Politics 
were rather the effect of his parts and ſtudy, than 
of his natural character and genius. 
 AMELOTTE ( Dionyſius) was born in Saintonge: 
in 1606. He belonged to the Oratory; and is 
principally. known by a very good tranſlation of the 
new teſtament. He dy'd in 168. 
AuMoNTONS (Milliam). He was born at Paris in 
1663, and was an excellent mechanic. He dy'd 
in 1699. wo 214 EY eee, ROE 
ANCILLON (David) was born at Metz in 1617. 
He was a Calviniſt, and, together with his ſon 
Charles, who died at Berlin in 1715, gain'd ſome 
literary reputation. „ CL ne 
ANSELM, an Auguſtin Monk. He was the firſt 
who compiled a genealogical hiſtory of the Great: 
Officers of the crown, which has been continued 
and augmented by du Fourni, Auditor of the Ac-- 
counts. Our notions concerning what : conſtitutes - 
theſe great Officers are very confus'd.' Some ſup- 
pole they are thoſe who by their office bear the title 
of Great, as the Great Ecuyer, the Great Cup- 
| N bear er 
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bearer. But the Conſtable, the Marſhals, and the _ 
Chancellor, are alſo Great Officers, and yet do 
not bear the title of Great, and there are others 
who do bear this title, and nevertheleſs are not 
ranked in the number of Great Officers. The 
Captain of the guards, the firſt Gentlemen of the 
Chamber, are in fact become Great Officers, 
though they are not reckoned by Father Anſelm; 
We have nothing certain on this ſubject, and in - 
deed, there is as great confuſion and uncertainty _ 
in regard to all rights and titles in France, as there 
' ts order in the adminiſtration. He dy'd in 1694. 
” ARNAULD (Anthony) a Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
born in 1612, and the twentieth ſon of that Ar- 
nauld who pleaded againſt the Jeſuits. Nothing 
is more univerſally known than his eloquence, his 
learning, and his diſputes, which render'd him ſo 
celebrated, and at the fame time ſo-unfortunate, 
according to our ordinary ideas, which annex mis- 
fortune to exile and poverty; without conſidering 
that glory, many friends, and an healthy old age 
were the portion of this celebrated man. It is re- 
corded in the ſupplement to Moreri's Dictionary, 
that Arnauld in 1689, in order to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the Court, compoſed a libel againſt King 
William, entitled The true and genuine 1 
William Henry of Naſſau, the ſecond Abſalom, the 
fecond Herod, the ſecond. Cromwell, the ſecond Neri. 
This ſtile, which reſembles that of Father Garaſſe, 
has nothiag in it of Arnauld's manner. He never 
dreamt of flattering the Court: and a. production 
with ſo groſs a title-page would have met with a 
very indifferent reception from Lewis XIV. An 
| thoſe that father this performance and deſign upon 
the famous Arnauld, don't ſeem to be aware that 
vs iting books is not the road which leads to pre- 
ferment at Court, He died at Bruxelles in 1694. 


ARNAULD 
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 ARNAULD a ap en @ © 13 
ther of the preceding, was born in 1588. He Was 
one of the great writers of Port-Royal. His tranſl -* 
lation of Foſephus, which is the moſt eſteemed of 
all his works, he preſented to Lewis XIV. 21: At 
the age of 85 years. He was father of Simon Ar- 
auld, Marquis de Pompone, and Miniſter of State. 
But this Miniſter was unable to prevent either the 
diſputes or the diſgrace of his uncle the Doctor o 
the Sorbonne, He died in 1644. 
AUBIGNAC (Francis d') was born i 1604. He 
never had any other maſter than himſelf, He Was 
attached to Cardinal Richelieu, and was an enemy 
to Corneille. His Pratigue des Theatres is ſtill com- 
mended ; but he prov'd by his tragedy of Zenobze, 
that genius and learning do not always go together, 
He dy'din 16. 
Ab RI (Antbony) was born in 1616. We have 
the lives of Cardinal Richelieu and Mazarin writ- 
ten by him, which are but indifferent pieces. He * 
died in 1695. „ e e of ag 
ThE CounTEss d' Aunoi. Her memoirs and 
travels into Spain, together with ſome romances 
written with freedom, have gained her ſome repu- 
tation. She died in 1705. 3 
BaiLLET (Adrian) was born near Beauvais in 
" He was a celebrated critic. He died in 
1706. * . 
BaLuzkE (Stephen) of Auvergne, was born in 
1631. He formed the collection of manuſcripts in 
Colbert's library. He applied to his ſtudies to the 
age of eighty eight years. We are indebted to him for 
ſeven volumes of ancient monuments. He was ba- 
niſhed for defending the pretenſions of the Cardinal 
de Bouillon, who pretended to be independent of 
the King. He died in 1718. | EY 
Balz Ac (John Lewis) was born in 1 594. He 
was conſiderable for his eloquence, and was the 


_ firſt 
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rd who founded the prize of E N 5 
the patent of Hiftoriographer of ge «He tad 
fell of State which be he called eee He 

ied i in 1654. 105 ABS: £3 1 e 
Bade 0 RO PANE Reakervin x 74. 
He Was a Calvi. ft, was Profeſſor of Law and Hi 
ſtory at Lauſanne, and was the tranſlator and com- 
mentator of Fuffendorf and Grotius.. Theſe trea-- 
tiſes upon the Laws of N ations, and upon Peace 
and War, which have neither been ſerviceable in 
ay treaty of peace, nor in any declaration of war, 

Hor to e of any perſon, ſeem to be a 
onfolation to the People, fer the evils which have 

been done by force and policy. They give us ſuch: 

an idea of juſtice, as we Weber of celebrated per- 
ſons 'we have never. ſeen, from viewing: Heir Por- 
traits. He died in 1729. | 

BARBIRR Bases (Join, 90k died r 
the Jefuits by te name of the Advocare Sacrus, and 
in the world by his Criticiſm upon the dialogues of | 
Bouhours, and by. his n e pleading for an in- 
nocent perſon who' was put to the rack. He was 
long protected by Colbert, who made him Comp- 
troller of the King's buildings; but having jolt 
his protector, he died in miſery in 1694. 

BARRBIER ( Mademoiſelle) was the author of bone 

F | 

BASNAGE (James) was 3 at Don in 76530 
He was a Calviniſt and a paſtor at the Hague but 
he was fitter to be a Miniſter of State than of 4 
pariſh, Of all his books, his hiſtory of the Jews, 
of the United-Provinces, and of the Church, are 
the moſt eſteemed. 

Books upon temporary ſubjeRs are Nuten withs 
the affair which produced them; but works of 8 
neral utility are more durable. He in 1723. 

BASNAGE DE BEAUVAL (Henry) of Roan, was 


a miniſter in Holland, but e un a e 


* 


was a man of great induſtrys He pubiiſned am ed 
tion of Furetier's Dictionary with ne 1 85 | 
Ad in dr r 3,56 DAG | 20008 NENT OF : 
Babs (Michael) was born at Paris in 1633. 
lle d 2 Gecorapher, bur-not in ſuck eee 8. 
BavLR (Peter) was born at Carlat in the Earl 
dom of Foix in. 1647. He retired into Holland ra- 
ther as a Philoſopher than a Calviniſt. He was per- 
ſecuted in his life-time 15 Jurieux, and after his 
death by the enemies of Philoſophx. If he could 
have foreſeen how univerſally his dictionary would 
be read, he would have made it more uſeful, by? 
retrenching the obſcure names, and by adding others 
of greater conſequence. It is for his excellent way 
of reaſoning, that he is chiefly commiendable; and 
not for his manner of writing, which is tee often 
diffuſe, looſe, incorrect, and: ſo vulgar as to dwindle 
into the low. An admirable Logieian rather than 
profound Philoſopher. He knew almoſt nothing of 
natural Philoſophy : and was entirely ignorant of 
the diſcoveries of the great Sir Iſaac Newton. AI 
moſt all his Philofophical articles ſuppoſe' or attack 
a Carteſianiſm which is no longer in being. He 
knew no other definition of matter than extenſion. 
Its other avowed or ſuſpected properties gave'birth' 
at length to true Philoſophy. There appeared new 
demonſtrations, and new- difficulties were ſtarted. 
So that, in more than one place, the ſeeptie Bayle 
is not yet ſceptical enough. He lived and died like 
a wiſe man. Des Maiſeaux has written his life, f 
which he has made a large volume, though it ſhould 
have been comprized in ſix pages; for the life of a 
ſedentary writer is in his works. He died in 1706. 
BEAUMONT DE PEREFIx (Hardowin) was the 
preceptor of Lewis XIV, and Archbiſhop of Paris. 
His hi/tory of Henry the Fourth, which is only an 
"Om . abridg- 
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D BeavsoBRe (Isaac) born at 
of a family which had diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the 
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Prince, and is proper to form a good King. He 
compoſed. it for the uſe of his pupil. Moen Was 
faid to have had a hand in it. There is indeed a 
good deal of Mezeray's manner in it: but Mezeray 
was not maſter of that moving ſtyle, in many places 
ſo worthy of the Prince whoſe life Perefix wrote, 
and of him to. whom he addrefled it: Theſe ex- 


cellent counſels for governing alone, were not in- 


ſerted till the ſecond edition, after the death of Car- 
dinal Mazarin. Henry the Fourth is better known 
from a peruſal of this hiſtory than from Daniel, who 
has written his life but in a dry manner, in which 
he has ſaid too much about Father Coton, and 
too little concerning the great qualities of He 


the fourth, and the particulars of the life of this 


excellent King. Perefix affects every ſenſible heart, 
and excites adoration of the memory of this Prince, 


whoſe weakneſſes were only thoſe of an amiable 
man, and whoſe virtues were thoſe of a great one. 
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He died in 1670. 8 ili 4 e 
at Niort in 1659, 


profeſſion of arms, one of thoſe who have been an 
honour to their country which they were obliged 
to abandon. His Hi/tory of Manicheaniſin is one of 
the moſt profound, the moſt curious, and the beſt 
written hooks. extant. He there, at full length, diſ- 
plays that Philoſophical, Religion of Manes, which 
was a ſequel of the doctrines of Zoroaſter and of 
the ancient Hermes : a Religion which for many: 
years ſeduced St. Auſtin, This hiſtory is enriched. 
with curious anecdotes of antiquity ; but after all, 
it is, like many other performances of far inferior 
merit, on] y.a collection of human errrors- He died. 
at Berlin in 1 738. e A 
BENSERA DE ({/aac de) was born in Normandy 
in 1612. He filled his little houſe at Senne 
| 5 W 


which he retired towards the end of his life, with 
inſcriptions in verſe, which were of more worth 
than his other works. Tis pity they were never 
collected together. He died in 1091. 
BERNOIER (Nicholas) had the title of Hiſtorio- 
grapher of France, but he is more known by his 
curious Hiftory of the great Roads of the Roman 
Empire, which are now ſurpaſſed by ours in beauty 
though not in ſolidity. His ſon put the finiſhing 
hand to this uſeful work, and printed it under the 
— Lewis XIV. He died in 1723. 


* 


ERNARD (Aademaiſelle) has written ſome dra- 
matic pieces, in conjunction with the celebrated 
Bernard de Fontenelle. It is proper ta obſerve that 
the allegorical fable of [Imagination and Happineſs, 
which has been publiſhed in her name, belongs to 
the Biſhop of. Nimes La Pariſiere, ſucceſlor to 
Fleet! . ad TOO TIER OR 

BERNARD (James) of Dauphiny, was born in 
1658. He was a man of learning, and his Jour- 
—_— been eſteemed. He died in Holland in 
_ Bernier (Francis) ſurnamed the Magul, was 
born at Angers about the year 1625. He was eight 
years Phyſician to the Emperor of the Indies. His 
voyages are curious, He died in 1688. 1:3 

B1GNoON ( Hieronimus) was born in 1590. He 
has a name greater than his works. He lived before 
literature arrived to a ſtate of perfection in France. 
The Parliament, to which he was Advocate-gene- 
ral, with reaſon reveres his memory. He died in 
1635 * = +3 

BIiLLAuD (Adam) Known by the name of Maſter 

dam, a Joiner of Nevers. We muſt not omit 
this extraordinary man, who, without any tincture 
of lear ning, became a Poet in his ſhop. I can't 
help citing the following Rondeau of his, which is 
preferable to many of Benſerade's. | 


Pour 
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MF i as verve /ciatique." 4711451 4,7 Po 
| te retient comme un-paralitiques - 5 N 

7 Tate diu trips fahs aucum mouvenient. 
Prens-moi deux brocs'd" un fin jus de far 
- Puts lis comment on le met en pratique, 
Prens en deux doigts, & bien chauds les aun, 
ö Surf eprderme ou la douteur te pique, 
£ Et tu boiras le refle promptement f 
Pour te guerir. 
Sar cet avis ne ſois point hire tretique: 3 
Car je te fais un ſerment authentigue, 
ue fi tu crains ce doux medicument, 
on medecin, pour ton ſoulagement. 
; Fera 7 Mai de ce quiil e 
Pour te * Fats 


f 


To cure you at once of ſciatical 
That hamper your body in dolorous e ity 
And keep you confin'd in your ſheets without motion, 
Take me two jorams of wine for a potion, | 
Reſerving two glaſſes by way of a lotion, 
Which warm you'll apply to the part that's HI 
Then tip the remainder as I have ed pr 
5 To cure you. | | 
Be not ſuch a heretic as to diſbeheve it, 1 75 
For to convince you, I'll make Affida vit, 
That if to the doze you've any objedtian, | bets, "a 
TRE Doctor himſelf will try the ee 
8 To cure You 


He was venſian's by Cardinal Richelien, — y 
Gaſton ae to Lewis XIII: and he died in 1662. 

_ © Bocnary. (Samuel) was born at Roan in 1599, 
He was a Calviniſt, and one of 2 AS 
men in Europe in L in 

was one of _ e AE et Sweden to inſtru 
and admire Queen Chriſtina, He 1 77 7 in. i galt 150 
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Drernraux ( Michel) born in the 
„ near Paris in 1636. He tried his 


| lis | - ealents at the Bar, and afterwards. at the Sorbonne”; 
Bs | 


Aiſtiking theſe two Chicanes, he followed the 
bo of ren and became an honour to Frante: 
His works have been commented upon ſo much that 
any elogy would here be ſuperfluous.” He died in 

1711. > 
1 (Giles ) was vorn at Paris in vg. He 
was elder brother to the famous Boileats! His tranſ- 
lations are better than his Poetry. He died in 
16 e 220 
1 ( Fames ) another elder brother of the 
Poet, who was Doctor of Sorbonne: a whimſical 
and oddly turned head, author of as odd and whim- 
ſical performances, written in extraordinary Latin, 
as the Hiftory of the Flagellante, Impure N The 
Sacerdotal habits, &c. He died in 1 716. | 
Boivin (John) was born in Normandy in 1633; 
He was the brother of Lewis Boivin, | and like hin 
was ſerviceable in ſhewing the beauties of” the an- 
tient Greek authors. He died in 1226. 3 
Bors Ro ENT ( Francis) le Metel, more eminent 
for his high favour with Cardinal Nichelieu, and 
his fortune, than by his perſonal merit. He compoſed 
XVII Dramatick performances,” which met n 
where hardly with any ſucceſs Yo! with His patron, 
Hie died in 1662. 
The Abbé du Bos. His Hifts of the Ls 
a is profound, poli is J of Miri: £1 
ſhews the cuſtoms and manners of the age,” 280 18. 
a model in its kind. All our artiſts read with ad- 
vantage his Refietfions upon Poetry, Painting ant! 
Muſick. This book is the moſt uſeful in cba 
that was ever written in Europe. The reaſdn why 
this performance is good, is that it contains few 
errors and a great many true, natural and profound 
reflections, It is not methodical : but the authot 


thinks, 


2% THE AGE OT Ch 
thinks, and occaſions the reader to think. Never- 
” theleſs he did not underſtand Muſick, could never 

write Poetry, and was not poſſeſſed of à ſingle 
a great deal. 1 bel 46.01 i 


— 


| Yong * $184 Ly yo 'I+ f by T x eng! 
Boss (Rene). He was born at Paris in 1631. He 


by 2 


was a. regular Canon of Saint Genevieve. He en- 
deavoured to reconcile Ariſtotle with Deſcartes, not 
knowing that they ought both to be abandoned. His 
Treatiſe upon the Epic Poem has great Reputation, 
but it will never form a Poet. He died in 1680, 
Boss uE (James Benigne) of Dijon, was born 
in 1627, was Biſhop of Condom, and afterwards 
of Meaux. We have 51 different works by him; 
but his funeral Orations and his diſcourſe upon univer- 
ſal Hiflory are the pieces which have conducted him 
to immortality. It has been ſeveral times publiſhed, 
even in print, that that Biſhop was married, and 
Saint Hiacinthe, known by his being concerned in 
the pleaſantry of Matanaſius, has paſſed for his 
ſon: but there never was any proof of it. A very 
reputable family in great conſideration at Paris, and 
which has produced ſeveral perſons of merit, aſſures 
that there were articles of Marriage drawn ſecretly 
between Boſſuet, when very young, and Mademoi- 
ſelle des- Vieux; that that young Lady ſacrificed both 
her paſſion and condition to the high fortune to | 
which her lover was to be raiſed in the Church by - 
means of his eloquence ; that ſhe conſented never 
to take advantage of thoſe articles, ſo that the 
marriage was not performed; that thus Boſſuet, 
cealing to be her huſband, got into orders, and that 
after the death of that prelate this family regulated 
the ſettlement according to the articles agreed on. 
That young Lady, they ſay, never abuſed. that dan- 
erous ſecret; and. ſhe: continued to live in friend- 
hip with the Biſhop of Meaux, who gave her 
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| wherewith. to purchaſe the little manor of Neue 
[| WHT! | | fix 
; it 5 
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five leagues diſtant from Paris. She then took the 

name of Mauléon, and lived near a hundred years, 
It is, beſides pretended that that great man had 
Philoſophical ſentiments different from his Theo- 
logy, like a learned Magiſtrate, who tho? he judged 
according to the letter of the law, yet would ſome- 
times riſe above it ſecretly by the ſtrength 'of his 


genius. He died in 1704." Oo RY 
\  BoucHEnU DE VALBONAT (an Peter) was 
born at Grenoble in 1651. He travelled in his 
youth, and was on board the Engliſh fleet in the 
battle of Solbay. He was afterwards firſt Preſident + 
of the Chamber of Accounts in Dauphiny. His 
memory is held in eſteem at Grenoble for the good 
which hedid-there, and the learned are obliged to 
him for his labour. He wrote his Memoirs con- 
cerning Dauphiny, when he was blind, and had the 
authors which were neceſſary in that work read to 
him. He died in 1730. 42,8 16,435 e 
BounrER. He is the author of ſome verſes which 
are pleaſing from the plain and ſimple nature which 
appears in them. He wrote his own Epitaph at the 
age of 86 years, juſt before he died. 133 


E 
o 


F etors poete, hiftorien ; l : 
Et maintenant, je ne ſuts rien. 


Living, the Poet's and hiſtorian's fine: 
I boaſted: dead, I'm nothing but a name, 


BouHieR. Prefident of the Parliament of Di- 
Jon. He render'd himſelf celebrated by his erudi- 
tion. He tranſlated ſome pieces from the old La- 
tin Poets, into French verſe. It was his opinion 
that they dught not to be tranſlated otherwiſe; but 


he ſhewed how difficult it is to ſucceed in the at- 
tempt, | 7 9%. 
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Baounougs, Dominick). a Jeſuit, Wag 
Paris in x628.- Language and +... 
indebted ta him, He; has publithed ſome very ex- 
cellent works, on which. we haye ſome: hai | 
4 „ e Privatis odits reſpublica ei, He \ 
$2 ES N DET C3 anne =, 
BouzLLAup ( Iomael) of Londen. Was bau in 
1605. He was {kill'd in hiſtory. and the 1 hi 5 
ticks. He died in dealer F 25 Una 50 off 
FTbe Cour de BOPLANVILIAERG of the houſe 
of Crouy. He was the moſt learned gentleman. in 
the kingdem i in hiſtoty, and the capable to 
write. that of France, if he had not been too ſy- 
ſtematic, He. calls; the Feudal Government, 7h. 
Aaſter-piece of human- Undanflanding. He regrets 
the times wherein the people being the ſlaves to 
petty tyrants, who: were ignorant and bharbarous, 
had neither induſtry, commerce, non property: and 
he thinks that a hundred Lords, Who were opreſ- 
ſors: of the lands, anch enemies to the King, com- 
poſed the moſt perfect of all 2 — Vet 
notwithſtanding this opinion, he was an excellent 
citizen; as, notwithſtanding his weakneſs with re- 
gard to Judicial Aſtrology, 71 was a philoſopher 


in that philoſophy which eſtęeems life as an incon- 


ſiderable thing; and which deſpiſes death. His wri- 
tings, which \ "thould be read with precaution, are 
profound and uſeful. A long memoir is printed at 
the end of his work, to render the King France 
ricber than all other Monarchs 8 5 75 
plainly appears not to be written by the Count de 
— nvilliers, He died about 17 20. 
BouRDALOUE, Was born at 


urges in 1633 
He was a Jeſuit, and the firſt of good bac in 


Europe. He died in 1744. in 
BoursEts:(Amable) was born in (Auvergne: 10 


1606. He was author of ſeveral political and con- 
6 troverſial 


troverſial pieces. He and Silhen are; ſuſpected; d 


Cardinal Richlieu. He died in | 1672. e 
Bouxsaur, (Edmond) was horn in Burgund 
in 1638. His Leiters to Babet, which were eſteemed | 
in his time, are, like all other letters of the ſame 
kind, become the amuſement only of youth in the 
country. His comedy of Eſop ſtill continues to 
be acted. He died in 1701.1 no 
BR RBBUr, (William) was born in Normandy | 
in 1638. He is known by his tranſlation of the 
Pharſalia; but it is not general known. that he 
is the author of Luran traugſti. He died in 1661. 
BRETEUIIL, MARCHIONESS. DE CHATELET 
(Gabriel Emilia) was born in 1706. She has illu- 


ſtrated Leibnitz, and tranſlated Newton with a com- 


mentary: a uſeleſs merit at Court, but which is 
eſteemed by all nations which pretend to know- 
ledge, and ſhe is admired by them for the great- 
neſs of her genius. and eloquence. Of all the wo- 
men which have diſtinguiſhed France, ſhe had the 
moſt real wit and good ſenſe, and affected them te 
leaſt. She died in 17% ↄ r: tes Hine 
BRIENNE, (Henry Auguſtus de Lomenie de) Se- 
cretary of State. He is the author of ſame Me- 
moirs. Such writings by Miniſters, would be uſeful 
works; but then they ſhould be ſuch as thoſe which 
have been lately publiſhed of the Duke de Sully's. 
He died in 166 fn 5354 ore Th 
LE BRuiERR, (John) was born at Dourdan in 
1644. It is certain that in his characters he de- 
{cribed real perſons of conſiderable rank. His work 
= Os: many bad imitators. He died in 
L'ABBx de Brv1s, born in Languedoc in 1639. 
Ten volumes of controverſy wrote by him would 
have left his name forgotten: but the little come 
of the Grondeur, ſuperior to all the farces of Mo- 
here, 
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ment of the true Gallick ſincerity, which he re. 
vired, will proclaim his name, as Jong as there is 

a ſtage in France. He was helpt by F 
e theſe two pretty plays: 
the only F of genius, which were ever 


ep by two authors e He died in ; 


17 23. 3's K. 4 


BRUxMoOr (Peter le) a Jeſuit. His Theatre 4 


1 Grecs, is eſteemed the beſt and moſt perſect work 


of the kind. But he has ſhewn that it is much ea- 


1 ſier for one to tranſlate and ſhew the beauties of the 
antients, than to equal our moſt celebrated modem 
: by his own productions. 


Brun (Peter le) was 9 Aix in 16. He 


1 was of the oratory. His criticiſm upon ſuper/iitiou. 


cuſtoms has been regarded : but he may be compared 
to a Phyſician wh une che nature of but 
yp diſtempers. He died in 1729. 

Borrixx, (Claudius) a Jeſuit, His artificiat me- 
| miory | is of great ſervice to thoſe who would retain 
the principal facts in hiſtory in their minds. He has 
applied verſe (I cannot ſay poetry) to its original 
intention, that of imprinting in the minds of men 
a remembrance of thoſe events which were thought 
"ww to be preſerved. 

Bussy RasuTin,, ( Roper Count de) was born 
in Nivernois in 1618. He wrote with correctneſs 
and purity. His misfortunes as well as his works 

are/ſufficiently known. He died in 1693. 
LE CRNVYALIER pt CAILLY, Boote only 
known under the name of Aceilly, was attached to 
the Miniſter Colbert: but we know neither the 
time of his birth nor that of his death. He bas 
left a collection of ſeveral hundred Epigrams, among 
which ſome are tolerably good. His ſtile 2 * 
tural, but he had no imagination. 


| tiers and that of Avecat Patelin, a... 
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| was not without art, and which were 


* 


contrary, Bolar do, Arioſte, and Tafſo, had 1 * 


their poetical romances with quite unnatural fic- 
tions. But the charms of their poetry, the innu⸗ 


merable beauties of the epiſodes, and their mar- 


vellous allegories, eſpecially in Arioſte's perfor- 
mances, me them immortal; whereas the works 
of la Calprenede, as well as the other large ro- 
mances, are fallen into diſcredit on account of the 
improvement of the ſtage. The good. e 
and operas are filled with much more ſentiments 
than thoſe voluminous performances: theſe ſenti- 
ments are better expreſſed, and the know] 88 the 
human heart better ſearched into. Thus Racine 
and - who are pabited + fille HE 
of thoſe romances, have made them forgotten, in 
ſpeaking to the heart a language more true, more 
affecting, and more harmonious. La Calprenede 
died in 1663. „ 8 


- 


CaupisTRON (John) was born -at Thoulouſe 
in 1656. He was tie pupil and imitator of Ra- 
cine. The Duke de Wende md to whom he was 
Secretary, made his fortune, and the comedian 
Baron part of his reputation. Some of his pigces 
are affecting, but they want force and dignity of 
expreſſion : the language, however, is correct ; and 
after him the language of dramatic pieces was ſo 
neglected, that we have at laſt written in a ſtyle 
abſolutely barbarous. This was lamented by Boi- 
wu a; the time of bis drach, | Campiſron did i 
"Yor" II. CRIT 3 Ot Eck 1656 5 7 * 
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| CaLeRENEDE (Gautier de la] was born at Ca- 

WE hors about the year 1612. He was Gentleman in 
ordinary to the King. He was the firſt that brought | 

into taſte long romances. The merit of thoſe ro-" 

| mances lay in the adyentures, the intrigue whereof 

Was 1 vere. not impoſ- 

ſible, tho' they were almoſt incredible. On che 
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Anmien in 1601. The uſefulneſs of his two che 
farizs for the explanation of the cuſtoms of 

later Empire, Md the ſucceeding” ages, "is well 
0 &d b 


Lewis. He died in 1688. 


his art of Poetry. We can't help. admiring Ari: 


«. n - 
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SF 


Do Caxce (( Charles du Freſne) 


n. He was one of thole recom 


* N 


CassANDRE and Dacier hi done'r more forth: 
reputation of Ariſtotle than all the pretended Phi. 
loſophers together. The former has tranſlated the 
Rhetoric of that famous Greek ; and the latte 


ſtotle, and the age of Alexander, When we' ſec 
that the Preceptor of that great Prince, whoſe na- 
tural Philoſophy is ſo much diſcredited; has known 
thoroughly all the principles of Eloguence and Poe- 

-Where is the natural Philoſopher who can WW 
teach how to compoſe an oration and a traged) '—- 


1 

Caſſandre lived and died in the greateſt poy F* 
This was not the fault of his talents," but of ki 1 
hard, wild, and recluſe temper. Thoſe who com. e 
plain. of fortune, muſt. often lay” the blame upon = c 
themſelves. «+ n 
CASSINT {Fob Dominick) was Pe: in the 0 
county of Nice in 1625, and being taken notice fi 
of and ſent for by Colbert in 1669, he became on , o 
of the greateſt Aan en of his time; but be . b 
began like the reſt, with Altrology. He died in WW © 
yrs Ib, a 
e. He was 2 Jeſuit, ant as bom in - 
105 


1650. He wrote in conjunction wich Father 
Rouille, the Roman Hiſtory, in twenty volumes. 
They have endeavoured at eloquen ice, but have not 


ſbewn pteciſion. He died in 1737. 
Do Cxxcrau (John Aithony) born in 1070 


a Jeſuit.” There are found among his French Poe- 
try, which is of a middling eftimation, ſome 10 


a natural and happy turn. Herve GO : 
of ur appy 
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| Marotic language with the refined language of his 
time, which by too much eaſe enervates' Poetry, 
and which by its obſolete words and turns ſpoils the 
nunguage of our days. He died in 27300. 
Sexist (Germain Habert, dei He wrote at 
a time when good taſte was in its dawn, when the 
French Academy was firſt eſtabliſhed.” Ffis piece 
on the transformation of Philis's eyes into ſtars, 
_ was praiſed as a maſter - piece of its kind ; but Was 
no longer talked of when good authors began to 
Co appear. He died in 1655. WEN, rd e e 

LA CnamBRE (Marin Cureau de) was borh at 


— 


Mons in 1504. He was one of the firſt Aende- 


micians. He died in 1669. He and his ſon have 
gained ſome reputatie. 
 CHANTEREAU (Leis le Ferre) was born in 
1588. He was a man of great learning, and one 
oc the firſt who helped to clear up the hiſtory ef 
France: but he has given à ſanction to à great 
error, which is, that the hereditary - fiefs did not 
commence till after Hugh Capet. Though we had 
no other example than that of Normaiidy, given 
or rather extorted under the title of an hereditary 
hef in 912, this might be "ſufficient to diſpreve the 
opinion of Chantereau, which has been adopted 
by ſeveral hiſtorians. Beſides it is certain, that 
Charlemagne inſtituted proprietory fiefs in Frai ce, 
and that this form of government was knoten be- 
fore his time in Lombardy and Germany. He 
died in 1658. e e eee AW. 
a CHAPELAIN (John) was born in 150 5. Were 
tit not for the Pucelle, he would have Had reputa- 
don with the learned; yet he was better rewardell 
for this bad poem than Homer was for Wis Diad. 
| However, Chapelain is uſeful from his learnin c 
= It was he that corrected the firſt Works of Raeind. 
5 He began by being the oracle amongſt authors, and 
"TY | O 2 ended 
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C609; was the author of — — which hal 
ſucceſs in their time. He was one of thoſe who 
endeavoured to imitate Racine; for Racine, with- 
Out intending it, formed a (hack like the great 
painters. ' But he was a Raphael, who never 
formed a Julio Romano: yet his firſt diſciples wrote 
at leaſt with correctneſs of ſtyle; whereas in the 
declenſion which has ſince ende tragedies have 
| wherein there are not four lines 
without. ſome groſs faults: ſo low are we ſunk, 

and fo exceſſiue bad are our pieces . 
we have had ſuch reat models. | 

CHAPELLE- (( „ V'Huillier) natural ſon of 

YHuillier, Maſter of . It is not true that 
| he was the firſt who introduced repeated rhimes: 
D' Aſſouci uſed thee n has Wr een 
* ſucceſs. 


3 — de R 
Quand la La e! impoſe _ "I 
La Loi & aimer votre prochain, . 
| Powuez, vous me hair ſans cauſe. | 
Ai gue? ae ee cial” v 
Ab] pour mon honneur je vois bin 


Qu il faut « UGUS foe Na cho "% Ke. | 


Why then, ye Fai air, with checks of rol hue, 
Mould you hate me without a cauſe, ſince you arr' 
bound in duty to love your neighbour, and I neter 
did any thing to you? Therefore I am ſe 
that, for my credit, ſomething is to * ent 


. ſucceeded better than others in that i 
of Near whoſe excellence con in g. a 


1 


a2 barren ſuperfluity of rb1 


| a . he, RY 
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harmony 9 mes to the juſtneſs of- 
thought and expreſſion. His voluptuous Jites and | 
= :inconſiderable pretenſions, contributed to the repus 
nution of his pieces. It is known that in his vo: 
ige to Montpellier, there are man paſſages of 
Bachaumont, ſon of the Preſident Coigneux, ang 
one of the moſt amiable men of his time. Cha- 
pelle was alſo one of the beſt of Gaſſendi's pupils. 
However we ought to make a proper diſtinction 
between ſuch praiſes which were given to Chapelle, 
and writers of that ſtamp, by numbers of the Litte- 
rati, and ſuch as are never beſtowed but upon the 
greateſt maſters of the art. He died in 1686. 
CHARLEVAL, (John Faucon de Ris) one of thoſe 
who gained reputation by his fine genius, without 
proſtituting himſelf to the publick, The famous 
converſation. between Marſhal d' Hoquincourt and 
Father Canaye, which is printed in the works of 
Saint Evremont, is written by Charleval, excepting 
only the little diflertation upon Janſeniſm and Mo- 
liniſm, which is added to it by Saint Evremont: 
The ſtyle of the latter is very different from the 
former. The late Monſieur de Caumartin, Coun- 
ſellor of State, was poſſeſſed of the manuſcript of 
Charleval's piece, in his own hand writing. We 
read in Moreri, that the preſident de Ris, the ne- 
phew of Charleval, would not print his uncle's 
works, leſt his being an author ſhould be conſi- 
dered as a blemiſh upon his family. But his under- 
ſtanding and condition muſt be very abje& who 
ſhould advance ſuch a notion in this age. This pride 
in a man of the long robe, might have been ex- 
cuſable in the military and barbarous times, where- 
in ſtudy was abandoned entirely to thoſe of the robe, 
through contempt both for them and learning. 
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No traveller —— curious memoirs 192 
him than his. He died at London in 1713. 
+ CHARPENTIER, (Francis) was born at Paris in 
1620. He was an uſeful Academician. We klare 
a tranſlation of the Cyropedia by him. He ſtrongy 
maintained the opinion, that the inſeriptions ol 
the publick monuments of France, ought to be in 
French. In reality it is degrading a language which 
is ſpoken in all Europe, not to make uſe of it; 
and the deſign of theſe inſcriptions is fruſtrated b) 
ſpeaking to the publick in a language which threr 
parts in four do not underſtand. There is a kind of 
ear turning French namès into Latin, ſo 
that poſterity may not know them to be the ſame. 


The names of Recroi and Fontenoi have a better 
effect than thoſe of Rocreum and Foxteniacum, He 
ed in h 5ST 4s e ee 
LA CHATRE, ¶ Eame Marquis de) 
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the a. 
thor of ſome memoirs. He died in 15665. 
\CHAULIED, (M illiam) was born in Normandy 
in 1639. He is remarkable for the eaſe and neg- 
ligence of his poetry, and for the bold and volup- 
tuous beauties which it contains. The greateſt part 
of them turn upon liberty, pleaſure, and a kind of 
Philoſophy which is above prejudice. Such was his 
temper : His life was ſpent in delights, nor was he 
daunted at his death. He died in 1720. 
 Cneminais, a Jeſuit. He was called the Ra- 
cine of preachers, and Bourdaloue the Corneille. 
 "CnrRRox, (Elizabeth) was born at Paris in 
1648. She was celebrated for muſick, poetry, and 
painting; and is better known by her maiden name 
than that of her huſband mr. le Hay. She died in 
ama. (Urban) was born at Loudon in 
1613. He was a man of wit and learning, and | 
had great reputation. He died in 1701. 0 


3 


con in 1588. We have ſeveral curiougenquiries, 
| him. He died in 1650. There have beets ſeven. - 


were eagerly ſought after in the times of contro- 
verſy. Moſt Polemical writings are only read for 
a time. Fontaine's fables, and Arioſte will be 
tranſmitted down to the lateſt poſterity. Five or 
fix thouſand volumes of controverſy are already for- 
gotten, He died at the Hague in 1687. 

Lz CoinTE, (Charles) was born at Trois in 
1611. He was of the Oratory. His Eccleſiaſtical 
annals, printed at the Louvre by order of the King, 
is an uſeful work. He died in 16817. 

CoLLET, (Philibert) was born at Dombes in 


1643. He was a Civilian, aad a man of free ſen- 
timents. He was excommunicated by the Arch- 
biſhop of Lyon for a parochial quarrel, and he: 
wrote againſt the excommunication, He declaimeck 
| againft the recluſe lives of Nuns ; and in his trea- 
tiſe upon, uſury, he ſtrongly maintained the cuſtoms 
authorized in Breſſe, of ſtipulating the intereſt with. 
the capital, which cuſtom is authorized in the greater 
part of Europe, and practiſed in the other by all. 
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_ merchants, &c. notwithſtanding che laws: to 
|  eontrary. He alſo affirmed that th 

are paid to the Cl 

He died in 1718. 


begin to be ſo⸗ 
but they are of uſe to thoſe who love literary en. 
quiries. He died at London in 1692 
- CommiRex, a Jeſuit, He met with applauſe among 
thoſe who believe there is a poſſibility of making 
good Latin verſes, and who imagine that foreiph- 
ers can revive the age of Auguſtus, in a languagt 
- which they cannot even pronounce.” . 


In ſilvam ne ligna ferus.. 
Don't carry coals to Newcaſtle. 


Conxp Mol, (Geraud) was born at Paris. We 
are indebted to him for diſſipating the Chaos which 
reigned in the accounts of the two firſt races of 
our Kings; and this uſeful enterprize was owing 
to the Duke de Montauſier, who engaged Cordemal 

to write the hiſtory of Charlemagne for the edu- 
cation of Monſeigneur. In the old authors he found 
little more than abſurdities and contradictions: but 
the difficulty encouraged him, and he at laſt devel- WW 
loped the two firſt races. He died in 1684. 

CoRNnEiLLE (Peter) was born at Rouen in 1606. Wl 

Though not more than four or five pieces are now 
ated out of thirty three of which he is the authot, 

he will always be regarded as the father of ti 
ſtage. He was the firſt who raiſed the genius 

the nation: and this muſt atone for about tent) 

of his Plays, which, excepting a few pg are 
the worſt things we have of that Kind, Ei er for 
their ſtyle, the dulneſs of the plot, ill placed in 
gues, and heaps of intelligible reaſonings, 'W 


are a ſcandal to tragic writing. But to ſettle * : 
1 we. 
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eputation of great Men, we examine their maſt r- 
edn and . their faults. It is ſaid his tranſ- 
jation (in verſe) of the Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, 
has been printed 32 times. It is as difficult to be- 
lieve this, as it is to read the book once. He re- 
ceived a gratuity from the King in his laſt ſickneſs, 
He died in 1684. ed oe des; fn 6 
CoRNEILLE (Fans) was born at Roan in 
1625. He would have had a. r reputa- 
tion if he had not had a brother. He was the au- 
thor of 34 dramatic pieces. He died in 1709. 
Covsin (Lewis) was born at Paris in 1727, He: 
was Preſident in the Court of Monies. We are 
indebted. to him for many tranſlations of the Gre- 
cian hiſtorians, which only he has done well. He 
died in 1707. 8 . 
BARON Des CouTUREs, towards the middle of 
the reign of Lewis XIV, wrote a proſe tranſlation 
of Lucretius, with notes. He was of the ſame 
way of thinking with that Philoſopher. on the origin 
of things. He thought matter eternal, and therein 
followed the opinion of all the ancients : an opinion 
which no Religion, but the Chriſtian, ever oppoſed. 
DaAcrER (Andrew) was born at Caſtres in 1651.. 
He was a Calviniſt as well as his wife, and like 
her became a Catholic. He was Library-keeper in 
the King's cabinet at Paris, which employment no 
longer ſubſiſts. He was rather a man k 4 learning 
than an elegant writer, but his tranſlations and notes 
will be for ever uſeful. He died at the Louvre in 
1722. N . 
Dax chr ( Anthony ) by the. aſſiſtance of muſick 
ſucceeded in ſome operas, which are not ſo bad as 
his tragedies. „ 3 
DaNxET (Peter) was one of thoſe men whoſe 
reputation has not been fo great as his uſefulneſs. 
His dictionaries of the Latin tongue and of an- 
tiquities are of the number of thoſe memorable 
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books compoſed for the education of the Dauphin 
and which, if they did not make this prince a man 
of learning, Have greatly contributed to incteaſe | 
the knowledge of France. He died in 1723. | 
Danctav (Lewis Abbe de) was born in 575 | 
He was an excellent Academician. 8 died in 
17 8 | 
Pin { Gabriel) a Jefult:" He was Hiſtorio 
rapher of France, and has corrected the errors of 
Eerdy, in re ard to the firſt and ſecond races 9 
our Kings. e has been reproached in that his 
diction i is not always ſufficiently pure, that his ſtile 
is too weak, that he does not intereſt his readers, 
that he is no painter, and that he has been too con- 
ciſe in regard to our laws, cuſtoms, and manners, 
Nevertheleſs he has ſhewn himſelf well informed, 
accurate, judicious, and fincere : And if he cannot 
be ranked among our great writers,” he may at leaſt 
be clafſed with our beſt hiſtorians; nor have we 
any hiſtory of France ' preferable to his. Father 
Daniel in vain pretend that the firſt ages of the hi- 
ftory of France are more intereſting than thoſe of 
Rome, becauſe Clovis and Dagobert had a greater 
extent of territory than Romulus and Tarquin. He 
was not ſenſible that the weak beginnings" of what- 
ever becomes great, will always intereſt mankind: 
we love to trace the low origin of a people to which 
France became only a province, and which ex- 
tended its empire to the banks of the Elbe, the 
Euphrates and the Niger. It muſt” be confeſſed 
that our hiſtory, as well as thoſe of other nations, 
from the fifth century to the fifteenth, can be con- 
ſidered as little better than a clib#* of barbarou 
adventures, under barbarous names. 
 Daxconne (Neel) was born at Paris in 1644 
He was a Carthuſian of Gaillon, and the only one 
of that Order who has cultivated literature. His 
Melanges or Miſcellanies, under the name of E 


I 
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neul de Marville, are full of gurious \anecdotes,. 
tho' ſome of them are doubtful. He died in 1704. 
DxscAR TES (Reni) was born in Touraine in 
1506. He was the ſon ↄf a Counſellor, in the Par- 
liament of Bretagne. He ; WAS, the. greateſt Mathe- : 
matician of his age, but a Philoſopher who under _ 
ſtood nature the leaſt, if we compare him with 
thoſe who have ſucceeded him. He ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life out of France, to purſue his 
philoſophical ſtudies at liberty, in imitation of Sau- 
maiſe, who had done the ſame. Like many other 
Philoſophers, he was accuſed of atheiſm, after hav- 

ing proved the exiſtence of a God better than any” 

of them. He died at Stockholm in 1650. 
DEkSsMARETSs DE SAINT SORLIN (bn) was 
born at Paris in 15956. He took great pains with 
Cardinal de Richelieu's tragedy of Mirame, His 
comedy of Viſionaries was regarded as a, maſter- 
peared, He was /Comptroller-General! extraordi- 
nary for military affairs, and gecretary ot. the. ma- 
rine for the Levant. Towards the end of his life 
he was more remarkable for his fanaticiſm- than for 
his works. He died in 1776. | 1 
book 


Dou Ar. He was a celebrated Civilian, His 
upon the civil laws is in great eſtem. 
Douj Ar (John) was born at Thoulouſe in 1639. 
He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, and 
was a man of learning. He publiſhed a book, and 
got his wife with child, every year. The Journal 
des Scavans calls him a great man. But this title 
ſhould not be laviſhed upon him too freely. He 
died in 1696. Nn 511591: +a to ry; hls oh 
DuBois (Gerard) was born at Oxleans in 1629. 
He was of the Oratory. He has compoſed a Hi- 
Jtory of the Church of Paris. He died in 1696. 

Douckx', Valet de Chambre to Lewis XIV. 
compoſed ſome tragedies for the Court, taken from. 
5 9 the 
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the ſame 5 


Tontinuance: for ſon after Ballets were introduced. 


unconnected acts, which were wrote with no 
other defi fi than to bring i 
opera itſelf 


| 1584. He was Hiftoriograp 


he Kiemdled. His father had been 


The opera cf Iphigents" in Tm. 
ris is reckoned one of his beſt pieces; It is wiote 
in an elegant tafte : and though it be but an opera, 
yet we may find in it a ſketch of the heauties of 
the Grecian tragedies. This taſte was not of! long 


which were no better than interludes, made by of 


in a dance. Thus the 
d, at a n when wie 
thing elſe began to decline. 
_Ducnent (Andrew) was born bu Domini in 
her to the King, and 
author of many hiſtories and genealogical enqui- 
Ties. He has been called the father of "Ys r 
of France. He died in 1640. 

Durreni (Charles) was born at Aue; in 1648, 
He paſſed for the grandſon of 5 IV, whom 
m of the 
chambers to Lewis MIII, and the ſon had the ſame 
poſt under Lewis XIV, who notwithſtanding his 
Trregularities, beſtowed many favours upon him; 
but he could not prevent him from dying poor. 
Though he had great wit, and other talents of a 
good writer, he was never able to compoſe any re- 
'gular piece. He is the author of many co comedies, 
in moſt of which there are very” hens, gs der ; 
ing ſcenes. He died in 1724. ö 

Dufrenoi (Charles) was born at Paris in 10. 
He was a Painter and a Poet. His poem upon 
painting has been reliſhed by thoſe who could be 
pleaſed with other Latin verſe than that of the Au- 
guſtan age. He died in 1666. 

DurrEIx (Scipio) of Condom, though born in 
1559, may be included in the age of Lewis XIV, 
for he was ſtill living under his reign. He is the 


firſt Hiſtorian who has cited his authorities inthe 
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ner. He died in 1661. axis af: 
EsPRIT ( James) was born at T 


mentary upon the Duke de la Rochefoucault. The 


procured him the place of Counſellor of State. He 


and it is a thing peculiar to the French, that their 
common diſpatches have often proved 1. 7 to the 
me elaborate pieces of Literature. He died in 
1686. . SI r vg 
The Marquis DE LA FARE, known, by his Me- 
moirs and by ſome agreeable Verſes. His talent for 
poetry did not appear till he was near ſixty years 
old. It was Madam de Cailus, one of the moſt 
amiable Ladies of this age both for her wit and 
beauty upon whom he wrote his firſt verſes, which, 
perhaps, are the moſt delicate of all that he has 
written. | | „ 


M abandonuant un jour a la trifleſs 
Sans eſpirance & meme ſans defirs, © © 
5 regrettois les ſenſibles plai ſirs 
ont la douceur enchanta ma jeuneſſe 
Sont-ils perdus, diſois je, ſans retour, 
Et n'es-tu pas cruel, amour | 
Toi que j at fait de mon enfance, 
Le maitre de mes plus beaux jours, 
Dien laiſſer terminer le cours _ 
L ennuyeuſe indifference? _ 
lors j* appergus dans les airs 
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ai I ul pi n Due Joie inbumnis an dani "I 
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* Fe bu metre fin ata prine n 25 him 
J. te | promets un regard dt Coilus, itt hib 72 an 
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ae to grief, on my pillow reclin d.,. 


Be 3 a nnn rden rage n 

efted their Joſs, and in ſecret ae, 

0 it che eg _ I Ngo 
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at oy quite gone; will they nerer retuin; 

I cry'd, 7 ill nature behold : Lguod 

I | © Cop my youth on thy altars to burn; * br 

- now thou wilt leave me infenifibly cold" 

This ſaid, N perceiv'd' hov' ring up in the air 
The {ly little tyrant who governs: mankind; 


Ws, ith an arch look; cryd, good Tyr 


orbear, n 125 * tie Jus * . 3&1 EH) 
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La FALETTE (Mary Mirdalth' de la: Vergne 
Counteſs de) her Princeſs of Cleves and her Za 


viour and natural adventures "are deſcribed with 
grace. Before her time theſe pieces Were" ritten 
in a bombaſt ſtile, and filled with gre which were 
incredible. She died in 169333. 
FELIBIEN (udrero) was born at Chatttes i in 
1619. He is the firſt who gave Lewis NIV the 
ſurname of Great,” in the inſcriptions in the Hotel- 
de-Ville. His Dialogues upon the Woes of the Pain. f 
ters, is the work which has done him tlie preateſt 
honour. It is elegant, and profound; and * moſt 


excellent taſte i is every where ſhewn throughout je 
| whole. 


All the fest hopes and warm wilbes e 


He died! in 1713. li ian 911 nd g Fane 


were the firſt romances, wherein juſtneſs of beha- WM 
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Whole. But he ſays too little in to many words, 
and is abſolutely without method. He died in 
1695. : BLUE een 2 e SEES 4 18 34 1 
 FeneLon (Francis de Salignac) Archbiſhep of 
Cambray, was born in Perigord in 1651. He is 
the author of fifty five different works. They all | 
come from a heart endued with the hi heſt virtues. h 
but his Telemachus inſpires it. He has been vainly' 
blamed by Gueudeville and the Abbé Faidit. He 
died at Cambray in 1715. | . 4 Th 4 KY 2 a $4 * 
Ferrand, Counſellor of the Court of Aids, is 
the author of ſome very good Poetry. He coped 
with Rouſeau as to his Epigrams and Madrigals. 
The following is a ſpecimen of Ferrand's taſte. 
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D' amour & de mtlancholie © AEVEL Ku 
Cilemnus enfin conſumes oo m ef 
En fontaine fut transforms 5 0 
Et qui boit de ſes enux, oublie * 109! 
Juſpu au nom de Pobjet amm. 
Pour mieux oublier Egirrte, (© © 
Ty courus hier vainement : 

A force de changer d amant 

L' infidelle !] avoit tarie. 


The ſenſe of which runs thu::: AQ 
Colemnus being worn away with love and melan- 
choly, was at length turned into a fountain,' and 
whoever drinks theſe waters, forgets the very name 
of the beloved object. The more effectually to for- 
get-Egeri, I repaired thither yeſterday; but to no 
purpoſe : the unconſtant fair had ſo often changed 
her love, that the ſpring was quite dried un 

We may obſerve that this author rather aimed 
at natural grace, and delicacy, in his pieces of gal- 
lantry: and that there is more energy, and far 
fetched thoughts in the looſe pieces of Rouſeau. 
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_ ,.F8uquirres DR PAs (le Marquis de) was bom. 
at Paris in 1648. He was perfectly ſkilled in be 
art of war; and was an excellent guide, though 


perhaps he was too ſevere a critick. He died in 


JJJJFf000000000 ⅛²ͤ v 
; Kn, (Tannegui) was born at Caen in 
1615. He was a Calviniſt, a Profeſſor at Saumur, 
deſpiſed thoſe of the ſect, though he always con- 
tinued among them. He was rather a Philoſopher 
than an Huguenot. He wrote Latin as correctly 
as a dead language can be written, and was the au- 
chor of ſome Greek verſes which very likely have 
had but few readers. Learning is indebted to him 
the moſt for having produced Madam Dacier. He 
died in 1678. 5 KD e 
LE FEVRE, (Ann) Madam Dacrter, She was 
born at Saumur in 1651, and was educated in the 
religion of Calvin. She became illuſtrious for her 
learning. The Duke de Montauſier employed her 
in the „er edition of the claſſicks; of which, 
Florus with Latin notes is done by her; and ſhe 
has gained immortal reputation by her tranſlations 
of Terence and Homer. If ſhe deſerves any re- 
proach, it is for having had too great an opinion 
of her own performances. La Motte attack'd her 
only with wit, and ſhe defended herſelf only by 
her learning. She died in 1720 at the Louvre. 
_ FLECHIER (ESprit) of Avignon, was born 1632. 
He was Biſhop of Lavaur and afterwards of Nimes, 
He was a poet, both in Latin and French, an hi- 
ſtorian, and a good preacher; and he is particu- 
larly celebrated for his fine funeral orations. His 
Hiſtory of Tbeodoſius was written for the education 
of Monſeigneur. The Duke de Montauſier enga- 


ged the moſt eminent genius's in France by their i 

writings to facilitate his education. He died in 1710. 
FLEuRY (Claudius was born in 1640. He vs 

Sub- preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy, and oo "y 


ch. 36. P E WIS 20v as 
feſſor to his ſon Lewis XV. The be ld ag Curt 
be ſpent his life in ſtudy and retirement, f l. 
fer of the Chiirch is the beft that has been write, 
and the Preliminary Diſcourſes are even better than 
the hiſtory. '' They are almoſt all worthy" a'Fhile- 
pher ; but the hiftory is not ſo. He died in 2723. 
LA FovrAν (John] was born at Ohätesu- 
Thieri in 1621. He had the greateſt ſimplicity 
of all men; and though careleſs and unequal, he 
was admirable in his way. He was the only great 
man of the age who did not partake of the 
generoſity of Lewis XIV, to which he Had cer- - 
tainly a right both by his merit and poverty. "Moſt 
of his Fables by far ſurpaſs any thing that Was ever | 
wrote of that kind in any language whatever. Thoſe 
of his Tales which are imitations of Arioſto, have 
not that elegance and purity which are found in the 
original: and he falls very ſhort of him in his pie- 
tures. Boileau was not ſenſible” of this, when he 
wrote his diſſertation on Joconde, becauſe heunder- 
ſtood Italian but very indifferently. But in the 
tales he has taken from Bocace, he is by much 
ſuperior to his author, as he abounds more in wit, 
beauties and delicacy. The greateſt merit of Bo- 
cace lays in copying nature, and writing with reat 
clearneſs and accuracy. He is the ſtandard of the 
Italian language: whereas La Fontaine has in many 
places corrupted the French. He died in 1693. 
Fox rENRLLE (Bernard de) though ſtill living, 
in the year 1752, muſt make us except againſt our 
rule, not to inſert in this catalogue any man during 
his life time. His great age, being near an hun- 
| fred years old, ſeems to require chis diſtinction. 
He is now above being affected either wich praiſe 
or criticiſm. He may be looked upon as the moſt 
univerſal genius the age of Lewis XIV has produ- 
ced: and we may compare him to thoſe lands ſitu- 
ated 
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ated, in a happy climate, weh ke uce.; & 
7 Fruits. inet b NG jt MH rt 2 bet 

are he IS twenty. years of age he. te 

a great: art} of the Tragic Opera,of Beletuphy 

and; ſome time after his opera of. ens ana een, 

appeared; in which he had SO imitat pe 
naut, and which; met, with great, f e Bon 

 AEneas and Lavinia did not ſucceed {a He A] | 
his genius in Tragedy- writing 3 an J 
moiſelle Bernard in ſome of hen TN pieces. 
He wrote two; of.theſe;. ane. of Which was acted 
in 1680, bt 55 8 Fe, He Was top long 

and too, unjuſtly reflected upon on Acc of t 

piece: for h a _ merit to diſcover, that, tho! 

his 1 was uncon en 0 a e 


. that 8 
thought, which diſcover, a man to be wy 16 s 
ces of 95 f e fn : 
alogues. of the the ſpirit of Voiture was 

— png more extended and mqoxe philoſo- 
phical. His Plurality of Worlds is 2, YE iingular 
in its kind. He found means to make an entertains 
ing book out of Yandale's Oracles. The tender mate 
ters treated of in this, book raiſed him ſecret en- 
mies, whoſe malice he had the good, fortune to 
diſa ppoint. He. found how dangerous it is for a 
man, though in the right,. to differ in opinion pm 
thoſe whoſe judgment receives a;ſanftion. from 
thority. He now applied himſelf to Geometry an 
Natural? Philoſophy * nor was, he leſs ſucceſsſul in 
4 ſtudyj of theſe Sciences than he had been in that 


polite Learning and fine Arts. Having been ap | f 


— perpetual Secretary to the Academy.of, Sci, 


: * he diſcharged that ruſt. ak 0 | 


bo 3 3 


Ch. 360. LE WIS Ny. 97 
ears ſo as to meet with univerſal applauſe His 
20% of the Academy often throws-@ great ligut 
upon Memoirs which are very; obſcure. . He was the 
6r| that introduced elegance in ſciences. If he 
ſhould ſome time be thought to have interwoven 
more beauties than the nature of the ſubject would 
admit of, we muſt look upon it as on a plentiful 
crop, where flowers IE. own a" * 


corn. «35 


His Hiſtory & the Academy of; Stiahces/whnlle 
be equally uſeful as it is well performed, had it 

iven us an account of truths diſcovered: but he 
was obliged to explain opinions raiſed to overthrow 
one another, moſt of which, a: now TO er- 
roneous. 8 
. The Elie abich As] obe 6 on "this Jencadh 
Members of the Academy, have this peculiar me- 
rit, that they excite a re beet for the ſeiences, as 
well as for this author. In vain did Abbé Def 
Fontaines, and others of his ſtamp, endeavour to 
| blemiſh his reputation: it is natural for great men 
to have deſpicable enemies. If he has lately pub⸗ 
liſhed Comedies little fit for the ſtage; and an A 
logy for Deſcartes's Vortices, we muſt excuſe” theſe 
comedies, in conſideration of his age, and his Car- 
teſian opinions, as they were thoſe of his youth, 
which were, at that time en "ET re. 
ceived in Europe. 185. 

Finally, he was looked apon as the great über of 
the new art of treating of abſtracted ſciences in a 
manner that made their ſtudy at once eaſy and agree 
able: nor are any of his works of other kinds void 
of merit. All theſe natural parts were aſſiſted by a 
Knowledge of the languages and Hiſtory: and he 
certainly ſurpaſſes all men of b who _ 
not had the gift of invention. 

FoRBIN (Claudius Chevalier de) was a W | 
dore in ons ſervice of F rance, and High Admiral 

tO. 


nat 


to the King of Siam. He left behind Em f Ine J 
curious Memoirs, which have been reviſed and 4 
liſhed. A compariſon. may be drawn between him 
and Gue-Trouin, © 
ILA Fosse (Author) ws bot m 1658; Henk k 
is his beſt theatrical piece. He died in 1708. 
FRAGUIER (Claudius) was born at Paris in 1666, 
He was a man of learning and good taſte. Heis 
5 the author onl of win Latin verſes and Ciffertati- 
ors. He died wie ST bg 

Fon TIERE Fe 5 Was bern ty 1620. Ben 
cliebrated for h Den, and wu 7 3 * 
die in 1688. 4 

Garawr (Ant ony) was born in Picardy, in 
4646. He learnt the Oriental languages at Con- 
Rantinople, and tranſlated part of the Arabian Tales, 
which are known under the title of Mill. & ms 
nuit, or the Arabian * E; Rtertainments. He died 
in W715," 

Sacco (Francis) was bom at Lyönin 7667 He 
is is placed by farther Niceron in the catalogue of illu- 
ſtrious men, though he has been famous only for 
bad ſatires. He was principally concerned in that 
collection of coarſe pleaſantries which is called the 
Brivets de la Calotte. Theſe indecencies had their 
ſource from I know not what aſſociation called the 
regiment of fools: & de la calotte, They are cer- 
tainly not the product of oO taſte. Men of ſenſe 
regard ſuch works and their authors with con- 
tempt; and they cannot be cited but as an n example 4 
to be deteſted. 
I Abbẽ GaLLors (Fohn) was dom u t Paris iu 
1632. His learning was univerſal. He was the firlt 
ws publiſhed the Journal des Scavans, in conjune- 
tion with the Counſellor-Clerk Sallo, who had 
formed the deſign of this work. He w 1 
taught Latin to Colbert the Miniſter of State, who 
notwithſtanding his buſineſs - 2 he — | 
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GassENDI, (Peter) was born in Provence in 
1590. He revived part of the philoſophy of Epi- 
curus. He was convinced of the neceſſity of atoms 
and a vacuum: and what was affirmed. by Gaſſendi 
has ſince been demenſtrated by. Sir Iſaac. Newton 
and others. He had leſs reputation than Deſcartes, 
becauſe he was more reaſonable, and did not form 
any hypotheſis : but he was accuſed of atheiſm as 
well as Deſcartes. It was the opinion of ſome, 
that he who admitted a vacuum, as Epicurus, with 
him alſo denied the exiſtence of a God. This is 
the reaſoning, of calumniators. In Provence, where 
none were jealous of him, Gaſſendi was called a 
pious Divine; at Paris indeed he was called incre- 
dulous by thoſe who envied him. He died in 1656. 
— Gepovin, Canon of the Holy Chapel at Paris: 
He is che author of an excellent tranſlation of Quin 

GenzsT (Charles Claudius) born in 1635, Al- 
moner to the Dutcheſs of Orleans, a Philoſopher 
and Poet. His tragedy of Penelope ſtill meets with 
ſucceſs on the ſtage, which is more than can be ſaid 
of any of his other pieces. His laborious work of 
Deſcartes's Philoſophy, which can be better ſaid 
to be turned into rhymes than verſe, is rather an 
inſtance of his patience than his genius: and all he 
had in common with Lucretius was, that, he ver- 
ſified a Philoſophy erroneous almoſt in every pat. 
He had a penſion allowed him by Lewis XIV 3 and 
died in 1719, | 
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3 has written a hiſtory - of France. To 
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« wes 


TAN AGE or 1 
Was bon at Rouen in 


well, would require the x 
— de Thou; and M 5 
very diſficu to make the firſt | 
refling e l. . A. Seti 8 | 
Abbe GIRARD. book: pan Hnonmom 
words is of great uſe. kt 143: 
Corab, (Anthony) one of whole who rel to 


eſtabliſh the French Academy. He was a poet, 


an orator, and an hiſtorian: He turn'd the Bene- 
Arie into verſe, and for this jen des mts, Cardinal 
Richelieu gave him the Biſhoprick of Graſſe. His 
ecleſiaſtical hiſtory in proſe, was more eſteemed 


chan his poem upon the Faſti of the Church. He 


was deceived in imagining he could: e Ovid) 
Faſti : neither his ſubject nor his genius equal 
to it. It is a great miſtake to it War f ſubject 
taken from chriſtianity eaàn be us proper for poetry 
as thoſe taken from paganiſm, the myth "of 
which, as agreeable as it is falſes page het aroma 


: He died! in 162. 0] anon 


GoptrRo:, (Theodorus) was the fan. of Dionj+ 
ſous: Godefroi, a Pariſian; He was born at Geneva 
in 1580, and was a man of learning. He was Hi- 
ſtoriographer of France under Lewis XIII and XIV. 
He applied himſelf particularly to tides: and cere- 
monies. - He died-in-x649. +: 11 6 17 22G 

GopeFron, 19 his ſon, Was bojn at | 
Patis in 1615. He was Hiſtoriographer of France 
as well as his father. He died in 1681. cnt 
_ GoMBAULD (John Ogier de) though bene 
reign of Charles IX, was ſtill living during part of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. There! are forne good 
epigrams of his: and among them ſome ' verſes 
which make an pct on one's PIN te 
died in 1666. Eh 


birth and fortune with indifference. x: 


| GomprRvICte,” (Mari) was born at Paris ir 
1600. He was 2 Ht Acudemieians. N 
was the a thor of e te Der 
FF.. 8 
Ge N # Catdinal de Retsg wa 


on} 
born itt 79705 Ic 40 mis youth Hred like Dn 
and like Atticus in his old age. Several parts of 
memoirs are worthy. of Salluſt; but tue whote 
not equal. He died in 267999. 


Is chambre to We Duke 
de la R6chefoutault, became his frend and even 
. friend of the Great Conde's. He was angel in 

effigy at Paris, arid at the ſame time ſer  Eindaffador 
by the King- into Germany. He w s afterwards 
propoſed as a ſucteſſor tothe | t Colbert in His 
Miniſtry. He has'writen' miert 's ef ls lifey which 
are plain and artleſs, and wherein he ſpe of his 


30 
Le Gran, 8 0. Was born in 
in 1653. He was à pupi — ek 
was moſt profoundly r po in hiſtory He died in 
1732. n Ann — IDLGE A * 44: 52 
Grxcous,.a Cane of Tours. His po. 
titled Philotanus, met with a ſürpriſing fit 4 | 
merit of works of this kind lies chielhy inthe hoe 
of the ſübject, and human malignity : not but chat 
there are ſome good verſes” im this poer | 
ginning of which is very happy, but th 
part is not anſwerable to it. 
ſpeak ſo facetiouſſy as one Would expect 
comical manner in which he is introduced. The 
ſtyle is low and tod plain, void of beauties, de- 
licacy and purity ; no dialogues; nothing new in 
the expreſſion. In ſhort, it is ne more tHan à ſa- 
tirical hiftory of che Bull Unigenitits in Hudibraſtic 
verſe, diary of which are exceeding drolll. 
GUERRET (Gabriel) ) was born at Paris in WO 
He was known in his time by his Parnaſſus re- 
formed, 


'GouRviiLre, w 


1Ut 


— 


in 73 . 
from Se 115 a] 


_— | mes 

ſtyle of a e 2 22 * to; eos emu 
285 2 his countrymen. . . 
ae, He week B 


roy ements in 10 ck MIR 


Divine: but the i 

his time, have diſc ſere ited his works; yet! his name 

has been preſerved. He died in 22055 888 
Count de HAMILTON. ( Anthony)..was bon 


Fg He is the author of f ſome excellen 
and he is the firſt who wrote romances with h. 
mour,. yet without the burleſque of Scarron. 3 
\HAzDouin, (John) Ry Teal. 115 had FE 
knowlege; in hiſtory ; hut his oy iments Werk 
chimerical., We muſt enguire, 72 Montagne, o 
| who is the moſt learned, but the lea med. Har- 


tend 
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douin carried his oddity to that Th As. | 1 I 


a] 


ligion. The ſame diſcernment by." | 


made him alſo diſcover that the Racer Hanh 
Quenel, Mallebranche, Arnaud, Nicole, and Paſ- 
chal, were all atheiſts: being looked 9 —5 as” 
| madman, his calumny «was leſs: injurious. | By 
thoſe who renew- this accuſation, and"falf 

wiſe and learned men with atheiſm, are not | 
thought to be mad, and therefore do che 


miſchief, Men have often abuſed their office and 


truſt, by making uſe of theſe irreſiſtable arins, to 
orepoſleſs Princes, not ſufficiently informed, 1 
perſons of real n and Were rr er utter 
ruin. N „ IAEA Ft 
Hzuaur, Bom by 1 forme de Pap (a 
piece of poetry upon a child killed by prochui ed 
abortion) and by other pieces? He would Have” 
gained great reputation, had the three firſt books 
of his tranſlation of Lucretius, Which were 0ſt, 
deen preſerved, and been equal to what we have 
of this work. Poſterity muſt not confound Him 
with another perſon of the ſame name, and of ſu⸗ N 
perior merit; to whom we are indebted for on 


| of the ſhorteſt and beſt chronological hiſtories oF 


France. This, perhaps, is the only manner” in | 
which all great hiſtories ſhould now be written: 
for the multiplicity of facts and bite is become 
ſo great, that they muſt all neceſſari * ſoon re- 
duced to extracts and Sn ut it will be 6 
difficult to imitate the author of the ChrdaologicaF | 
abridgment, by going to the bottom of ſo 


things, and. yet appear way W touch We'd upon 


them. 
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| RBELO! CES Was RR 

2 575 | He wasthe firſt among the French who 

ood the Oriental languages and biſtory, He 

Was — 3 1 9 

3 | rite, — — ——.— 8 recalled 

2 —.— ” | 
thing. His Oriental: Libnury * : curi 

profound. He died in 166½%½ꝙ/%ae iii 

ä N eee e 
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Tae Boy ND | ins p tk - Nes is a 8 yr n F N 
Philip. was — Paris in 1640. 
| w cf a. good ter, was a great 
— wi and g e e to the >: 
mous French Keridian, e died in 1718. 
IL. Hortral ( Hruncis Marquis de) e 
1662. He was, the: firſt who wrote in France upon 

Sir Iſaa Newton 3 calculations, which he called 
15 infniment petits : „ this was ep” regarded, n 
prodigy.· He died in 1... 

$8 2 Hog:es. (Peter) was 8 * Marieilles in 
1592. ED] He Was the fon of a Counſellor. en | 
the firſt who regulated genealog ies, and 
them into a ſcienec. Lewis XIII * 7 
d Hotel, and gentleman in ordinary of his-chamber. 
Lewis XIV made him a Counſellor of State. Tue 
great men have frequently been much leſs recom- 
penſed. Their Jabours were not ſo | neceflary to 
human vanity. He died in 1660. 

Des. HoUliEREs :( Autoinemia de l Garde) of 
all the French Ladies who have ſtudied poetry ſne 
has ſucceeded the beſt, ſor her verſes ſtill continue 
to be more read than any other of her * * 


died in 1694. 4 1 | 
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COR CO ws av”. "26s 


s/ born. at Caen ! in 


| date ye r dy to the age of: ninety- | 
a "He was Hens her 6e, Stockholm by Abe 
Chriſtina.” He was aſterwarda one of xhoſe illuſ- 
trious men who contributed ts the education of the 
Dauphin.” No Prince ev. J ſueb maſters.” Huet 
entered into Prieſts orders at the age ef forty 5:/ d- 
had the Biſhoprick*'of > welyeh he after- 
wards abdicated to apply himſelf en to His 
ſtudies in retirement. Of all his-orks, 'thoſe upon = 
The commerce and nauigation 0) bd anctents, and won. 
the origin of romaßices, are of teſt uſe: His 
Treatiſe upon the weakneſs of the, | underftand- 
ing, has made a great noiſe, and has been thought 
by ſome to contradict his ZE demonſtration... 
Jacouvklor f Yael, was born in Champagne in 
1647. He was a Calviniſt, and was 'a paſfor at 
the Hague and at Berlin. He is che author of 
ſome pieces upon religion. He died in 1 708. 
Joi (Gu Counſelor of che Chalet, and 
Secrets to Cardinal Mazarin, is the author of 
ſome memoirs, , which-compar'd with thoſe written 
by the Cardinal, are what the domeſtick is com- 
par'd with his maſter 3 pet yet there een auen, 
things in them. V gf fo . 
Jovvexcx (Fe 10 2 Jeg, born at Paris in 
1643. He is alſo one of thoſe-who have had the: 
obſcure: merit of writing: in Latin, as well as can 
be expected in our days: His bock de ratione diſ 5 
cendi & docendi, thodigh one of the beſt things 7 
that kind ſince Quintilian, is but very little x 
He publiſhed at Rome, in 1710, a part the 
hiſtory of his order, One might plainly perceive | 
that his book Mas written by a; Jeſuit, and by one 
who lived at Rame. The Parliament of Paris, 
whoſe ſentiments are widely different from thoſe 
of Rome or the Jeſuits, condemned this book, in 
2 Which 
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eing 
2 on Ke IV. 
| dee or we hols. th Tt den ©" that. 


belt of meh. © Hedied in 8 . Se AN | 
D rL'IsLE (William ) ak bord in 88553 
He reformed phy, {which will want cor- 
rection for ever. It was he who changed the whole 
ition of our hemiſphere with regard to longi- 
tude. He taught Geography to Lewis XV, and 
never had a better pupil. This Monarch, aſter 
his maſter's death, vrote a treatiſe upon the courſes 
of rivers. William de Vifte was'the firſt who had 
the title of firſt bene; rar to te” oy He 
n nen c 
TLABBE (Philip) was born ben in pre 
He was a Jeſuit. He has done great ſervice to 
kiftory, and is che author of n en | 
works; © He died in 1660). ay 
LE LABOURBUR (John) born at Montmorenc 
in 1623, was Gentleman to Eewis XIV, and 
afterwards his Almoner. The account hi pub- 
liſhed of his journey to Poland, with Madame de 
Guebriant (the only woman who was ever invelted 
with the title, and performed the function of, Em- 
baſſadreſs Plenipotentiary ) is curious enough. Tbe 
hiſtorical comment, with which ke has illuſtrated 
the memoirs of Caſtelneau, have thrown a great 
ght on the hiſtory of France. The ene 
eco wry wank Ig "_ Wan, = 
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Ch. 36. He 14 was. . i 2 
not wrots by him, bot by hig brother.” Hs died in 


1675. 3 pee Wie ff Gen Huh | 
LAIN E, or 1 —— born — 
ault in 1650, 2 poet ar way; 
of his vetien of a happy turn have been collected. 
A perſon who, at a great trouble and enpεenοε, 
raiſed a Mount Parnaſſus, all in caſt braſs, with 
ures in relievo of all the and muſicians he 
could think of, placed this L. Ai the moſt 
illuſtrious of them. The only verſes. among his 
poetry that have any delicacy, are — * wrote 
on Madame de Martel : 8 4 e e 7 
e DAY * eur 
| bs pan Appelle un jour dum ces jeux fa. — 
Qu Athenes ſur ſes\bords cumſarroit 4 Neptune. 83 
Vit au ſortir de Fonde tclater cent — EH; 
Et prenant un trait de chatunes' oo 1 
Il fit de ſa Vanus le portroit imer. ee bi 
Has / Sil avoit un'Paderable Marie 
Il men auroit en qu une. £2 
55 5. Niger . And HY PER 1 * 
The 3 of which runs tu: 
Apelles being preſentat * 
« which the Athenians held in honour of Neptune, 
« ſeeing a number of the greateit beauties, as they 
„were coming out of the water, copied a feature 
from every one, and by that means made his 
Venus: but had he ſeen thee (O Martel I) 2 
needed have copied from no more than one. 
Few people — that theſe verſes are only — 
imitation papa of a fine paſlage in a 
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Nen avea da torre wh — 24 og 
Che Putte le bellexze erano in Lai. n 
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He died in 1710. e 


LAM BERT ( Anne Dergſa de Marguenatde Cour- 
celles, Marchioneſs de) was born in 1647. She 
P 3 Was 


s TI 4e or 
Wasa Eady of grent genlub and' with ane 
ten ſome pieces upon moral dice, — 

very uteful and cher ſtyle Lagreeable. Her 
_ treatiſe upon ſheds ifhe deſerved to have 

friends.” / "The number: of Dadies-who:atamed'thi 

progreſs: : Lan underſtanding-. 3 Il 
* iNN. £5 GEE * ee 1 £52; eh 
WMA in ttt ann,, A bt ergy; 

Di ciaſcum arte de ee cura. Arioſt. 
Me an Sr L II Nen 1 10 A 
Ihe died at Paris in 1733232323' —é 

LANI (Bernard) * born at Mans in 60. 

He w of the Oratory. He was learned in many 
things, lie neee his elements of AMathema- 
ties on à journey on foot, 
from Grenoble ts Paris, . {He died in 1 171 . 1 

| LaNncetov(Clomdins) was bormat Paris im 2615. 

He was concerned in ſome very uſeful works, which 
were undertaken by the recluſes of — 

for the education of youth. He died in 1695. 

D LARREY (Haac) was born in Normandy i in 

1638. HFis hiſtory of England was eſteemed be- 
fore the publication of Rapin's but his hiſtory of 

Lewis XIV never was. He died at Berlin in 1719. 

I. AN AI (Francis) was born at Angers in 16172. 

He ſtudied the law, and was à man of learning. 

He was the kin uho ti the French law 2t 
Paris. He died in be BRN r fr 
LAUNOVY 22 was borre in Normandy in 
4603. He was 2 Doctor of He was a 
man of learning. indefatigable, danch an dabei 

critic. He ex + ſeveral errors; © 
concerning ſome gaints, whoſeexiſtence he denied 
We yy judge whether he was likely to 
enemies. A Rector of Saint Wenn is were 
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ment of the inconſtancy neee \He 
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LAuxIERE Ea) a bort 
He was a-Coundellorsi ye dents reg 
knowledge in juriſprudence. and the origin of las, 
He drew up the plan fon the collection; of 
dinances; which isan immenſe wor, and di: 
inn the reign of Lewis XV. It is a monu- 


died i in 1728 171 Nisan eb 40 d SLY 8 * 
LEMERVY (Nicholas) was born at Rouen in 
1645. He was the firſt reaſonable Chymiſt, and 
the hrſt who gave a univ erſal Pharmacopœia. He 
died in 1715. % n en „ nt Þ; $319 1 
L'Ex FAN T (James) born in Beauſſe in 1662, 
was a Calviniſt Miniſter at Berlin. It was chiefly 
owing to him, that the French language, with all 
its beauties and ſtren 9 as far as the 
remoteſt parts of His Hiſftory of .the 
Council of — which is both a good hiſtory 
and well penned; ſhall be a witneſs to the lateſt 


poſterity of the good and evil, which may teſult 


from ſuch numerous aſſemblies: and ſhew at the 


ſame time that men, though actuated by paſſiom, 


intereſt, and even cruelty; are yet capable of en. 


ing wholeſome laws. He died in 1892. 


Des Lions (Jahn) was bom at Pontoite- un 
1615. He was a Doctor of the Sorbonne, an en- 


traordinary man, and the author of ifeveral pole- 


mical pieces. Ne endenvoured to prove that the 
rejoicings at the feaſt of Kings are profanations, 
and that the _— would ſoon de at an end. He 
died i Im ‚õta ö. e n In 
LI Lone: { PE was born at Paris in- 1635. 
He was of the Qratory. His beſtorical iabraryi bf 
France, if we except ſomo errors; is: a very au- 
rious and uieful work. died in 1721. 
| P's BARON 


born in e in 1 . fe une 8 
alk the; beauties of che Grech tongue ; a merit Far 
comman in his time: and has leſt us verſe tran- 
ade of Anacreon, Sapho, Bion and Moſchus. 
His cragædy of Medea, ee, ual, and crowded 
With declamations, is far ſuperior to that of Cor- 
— neille s but Conellle a genius was not at its 
perfection when he wrote: this piece. Longepièrre 
wrote ſeveral Tr in imitation of the Greek 
poetag and he copied them chiefſy in this, that, 
in ſubjects of terror and cruelty, he never intro- 
duced love. But he alſo copied them in the pro- 
lixity of common places, and being void of action 
and plot, and could never equal the beauty of 
their elocution, which is the gfrrateſt merit of a 
poet. There are ſeveral other: Tragedies of this 
0 rin cian taſte; but he never 
dut two upen the ſtage, which were Media and 
Aare. He died in 1 , eee eee 
Dr LoncugRUE (Lewis du Four) vas born at 
Charleville; in 1652. He was Abbeof Jard. Be- 
ſides the learned languages; he underſtood all thoſe 
of Europe. To learn ſeveral languages, ſo as to 
underſtand them tolerably well, is the work of a 
few years. To make one's ſelf ſo far maſter of 
one's own, as to ſpeak it with purity andi elo- 
ly, is the work of a man's life He under- 
ſtood univerſal hiſtory, and it is ſaidꝭ that he dom- 
poſed from his — 
phical deſcription of France antient and n 
He died about the year 2724 U— 19 cldiBel 
LoNGvEVAL :(Fames): was born in 168. He 
Was acJeſuit. , He, has write 1-eight volumes upon 
the hiſtory. of the Gallican Church, which have 
been continued by oe ather Fontenay. 1 
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in 16495 nd was 13 0 S u 8657. 
have memoirs of this country written 3 
bich are better tan his  fonnets-and ode, He 


died in 17229.. . e anbaeh 


MABILLON: ( (Jobe) was born in in Champa ne in 
1632. He was a Benedictine. It was he; Who, 


being appointed to hem the treaſury of Saint Den- 


nis, aſked leave to reſign that employ; becauſe” he 


could not bear to tell fabulous ſtories” wick real 
truths. He has: made ſome profound enquiries. 
Colbert employed him in nining antient titles. 
He died in 1707. =, ene 
MAIGNAN ( ee e tes 
1601. He was a+ Friar of the Minime Order. 


He was one of. thoſe who learned mathematics 
without a maſter. He was Profeſſor of mathe- 
matics at Rome, where there has always ſince Been 
a French mathematical Profeſſor af this Order. 
He died at Toulouſe in 4676 

MAIMBOURG (Lewis) a Jeſuit," Sb. in 1620. 
There are ſome of his hiſtories, which ſtill afford 
pleaſure in reading. He was tao much in- vogue 
at firſt, and too greatly neglected afterwards. A 
very remarkable thing is this, that he was obliged 
to quit the Joluies. & for writing in favour" ef "the: 
French Clergy, He died at St. Victor in 1586. 

Max ARD (Francis) Preſident of Aurillacy born; 
at Toulouſe in 1634. He may: 8 
thoſe authors who firſt proclaimed 3 
Lewis XIV. There is tilt remaining à large col 
lection of his verſes, which are of a Hap N 
and wrote with great purity. He was one of thoſe 
who have moſt loudly complained..of the bad — 
tune that generally attends men of parts. Nor did 
he ſeem to know, fn at the only worthy recompenſe: 
a good writer can expect, is, that his works fhould! 
meet with ſucceſs ; that if Princes or great men 
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"which. gains. "more, Bofet tes al fs, de de 
"ſeveral, in his time, who were Called rat 
chiſts, He has moſt admirably demofiſtrated 
"Errors. "of the ſenſes and the ima ginatfor's bur when 
"ke attempted to iſcover | the nature of the © foul, 
- Wh loſt himſelf in an abyls,, „ 0 thers Had dohe be 
ore. him. Like Deſcartes, he Was a great man, 
from whom, nevi drtheleſs, vt y little is te de learned. 
He died in 1 nnen 
MaALEz ux (Nicholas) was" borh at "Paris in 
| 1650. The Duke of urgun Elements of 
| enz are the leſſonls 1 nes 8 

N ained reputation b Fund ſeartiine 
a 1 of. Maine made {tis fore: — 3 
ei r, (chadtt de) one of che fir 
Members of the Academy. One flüge Sonder on 
4 the Fair. early. Tier made him a famous man, A 
warxk of that fort would hardly* now be taken no- 
tice of: but a work that excelled in A n / Kind was 

at that time as ſcarce as now it 1. gown, color. 

: He died in 1647. * 

D Mazca (Pater) was born in 1. 1594. 

A, widower, and havi ing ſeveral chien, he 1 
"braced an Eccleſiaſtical life, and Was . 
the Archbiſhoprick. of Paris. His book on | 

cement betwixt the Church and Stat tes is e med 
* died in 1662. : MEET Ds 
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Magersz (gane wes * hs Four: 
Dy He was ie ef the ted Clau- 
1 lain of the 3 9 1 


engagement it at Wop ad of the Wap 3 
again Marivaux. Michael, Abbe « 
liſhed 69 works, ſeveral of which, were ities 


and uſefuſ-in their time.” Ee med in e 7 


MARSOLIIRRS (Jama) was: born at Par In 
1657. He was a regular Canon of Saint Genevieve 
and is known by ſeveral hiſtories, Which are well! 
written. He died in 17244. * 115508 e. 
 MaRTIGNAC (Stephen) "bas Yanyth: 1628: He: 
was the firſt who gave a-tolerable proſe! trauſlation: 
of Virgil, Horace, &c. 1 queſtion whether it is. 


poſſible to tranſlate them well into verſe, | Le rent 
would not he ſuffidient... 


der them with equal ſpirit" 
The difference 9 the two laliguages 18 am obſtacle,. 
which is almoſt unſurmountable. He died in 1698. 
La MARRE (Nicholas) was born at Paris in 64. 
He was Commiſſionary of the Chat itelet.; He is the 
author of a work, ee proper to one in his 
ſtation: this was, F hiſtory of the Police, Rut it is 
uſeful only to the Pariſians, an more proper to coſult 
than to read. As a recompenſe for. this Work, Ke- 
had a ſhare in the profits ariſing from the theatre, 
which, bowever he never enjoyed it would have 
been juſt to as much purpoſe to have aſſigned a pn 
ben 12 the Comedians to be paid out of wy wages. | 
e watch. By 
Mazxxaron ( alfa) of. Martelitos, 9 * 
1634. He was iſbop of Fulles, and afterwards: 
of Agen. His funeral orations, atfifft, were thought 
to equal thoſe of Boſſuet; but now they only ſerve- 
to ſhew what a of mars Hout was. He died in 
1703. FS a 14 72 * 2 7 7 
Mission was N in "Provence in 2663. 
He was of the Oratory and Biſhop of Clermont. He 
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welt men... Aera more flowery than alex 
1 * 3 And eloquence at once 
La men of ſenſe, ol the Court, and of the 
He was a man of a philoſophical turn, 
2 dns moderate e and favoured talen. 
Maucnom (Brandis) bonn at Noy yen. in 
| e He was an hiſtorians. a . e man of 
| 7 $01}, £5 43043 ee 
my Manaez Giles f Angers, was 3 * 167 3. 
He has ſhewen that it is eaſier to write verſes in Ita- 
lian than in French. His Italian poetry is eſteemed 
aven in. Italy, and our language is greatly indebted 
to him. He was learned in many things. :He-died 
a in 1692. Nen ** 997 E oft 1249 YET Be a 
1 MENBTRIER: Ae 7 was 3 in 
4632 He has contributed greatly to the ſcience 
17. 1 7 4; n Bt R 
22 Maat (Join ne ith in Berry in 1648. 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ne and is the author 
of ſome uſeful obſervations. He died in 1722. 
Ma ERA (Hanif, was born at Argentan in 
Normandy in 1670. is hiſtory. of France is well 
known : his other writings not ſo e He loſt 
- 2bis! ſalary for having ſaid what; he believed to be 
2 h. He is leſs accurate than bold in his aflertons, 
his ſtile is unequal. He died in 1683. 
MiuzUREs (the Marquis of) a Minion.of 2 
mee en muesste. In ſome of his pieces 
he is not inferior to Nacan and Mainard: but as 
theſe poets lived at a time, when good productions 
were very ſcarce, which was far from being the 
caſe of Mimeures, we muſt not wonder at their 
gaining a great reputation, and this author's ſcarce 
being known. His Ode e 4 Ho- 
7 nun not , of on original.” | Iz a 


34 
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His Devotion aiſte rendered — —— ue 
he might have become a great man by his Lau 
lade. He had a prodigious imagination. Muat 
could be the reaſon, then that ne did not ſutteed? 
it was becauſe he wanted taſte; did mot underſtand 
the genius of his language, and wanted friends-who 
would tell him the truth. He died in 1671. 

MorIERE (Jahn 
1620. He was the beſt comic poet that ever — 
in any nation. The difficulty which happene. 
cerning his interment is a reproach to France. Thi 
article engaged us in a review of the antient comic 
poets. And it muſt be confeſſed, that if we compare 

the art and regularity of our theatre with the irregy- 
lar ſcenes of the antients, their weak intrigues, 
the ſtrange practice of deelaring by actors, in cold 
and unnatural monodies, hat they had done, and 
what they would do; it muſt; be confeſſed, I ſay, 
that Moltere retrieved Comedy out of chaos, as Cor 
neille had Tragedy; and that the French have been 
ſuperior in this e to all Weder. 2 5 
He died in 1673. 

L'ABBE . .— His 3 Tully" 8 
Epiſtles is the beſt we have; and his notes upon them 
are both judicious and uſeful. He was | 

to the fon of the Duke of Orleans, Regent of | 
France, 4 . | 

La Monnoze (Bernard): une hen in 1647. He 
was a man of great learning. He gained the firſt 
premium for poetry at the French Academy: and 
his poem on Duel aboliſbed, which got him that 
premium, can almoſt be ranked among the beſt pieces 
of poetry in the French language. He died in 2732. 

Mod rrAucox (Bernard) was born in 1666. He 
was a Benedictine, and one of the moſt learned an- 
tiquarians in Europe. He died in 17414. 
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Baptiſi) was born at Paris in 'Y 


—. in them. "She a died —— YO One 4 
_» Mowti#vts e ee ARE 
writer! The age of Lewis MV produ- 
— rene number of fuch, whe bave ſuceeeded 
very Wel in cheir way, though they never could 
reach the ſublime. — are hleſſed with a real 
genius: but many chat are not born with one, by 
And ſuiting their auriting to. che taſte of 
die amtes are become agrceble gun. ar r 
'MoRER (Leit) was born in Provence in 1643. 
— expected, that the author of the Pays 
amour, and the tranflator' of Rodriguez, would 
it his youth undertake” the firſt dictionary of facts 
chat erer appeared. Phis great work coſt him bis 
Me. Phe work, which is now eorrected and greatly 
l bears his name, though be can 
ſcarce now be conſidered as the author Of it. It is 
a new eity built upon an old plan. Tee many 
doubtful g _— e this en work. 
He died in 16e. ROE 
Mon (Michael Fe Baptiſt): e ne 
jolois in 1583. He was a Phyſician, a * — 
tician, and, from the prejudiees of the times, an 
Aftrologer.' He cuſt die nativity of Lewis MV. 
Vet, notwithſtanding theſe idiculous pretenees,: he 
was A man of learning. 1 Rabl N = * £5 
Mon (Jahn) was demnt Blois in i 
was — and had great knowledge of the 
Oriental * rl . W, at the d in 
1 „ N ü 
Monis (Saure wer bern is Normandy in 7623. 
** |» am here only to deplore his fatal fally, 
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judges from being 
LA Mo TE. 9 Oy Shar: 
Paris in 1672. . — 
and amiable for his manners.” He had m | 
that is to'ſay, many — — 
converſation?” But Iſaw him die 1 70 and nat 
a ſingle friend attended his Nui Anm 
The vindication of truth, and that alone, forces 
me in this Fon 1 g the tene. theſe 
remarks. FG beer WIG d r 
This ng of eee wi 
fire; was accuſed" after his death; almoſt — 
dical manner, of an enormous erime, of being 
the author of thoſe” horrible lampoons, to which 
Rouſſeau owed his ruin in 1 and of carry 
on for — —-„—-¼ — 
caufed an innocent man to be condemned. Phis 
accuſation carries the more men 
charged by one thoroughly» i vrith the 
whole affair, who left it as bib dying words. N. 
Boindin, Sollieitor General of the Freaſury in 
France; leaves at his death, in 1752, à very cir- 
cumſtantial memoit, in hic, above: forty years 
after, he taxes La Motte-Houdart,of the French 
Academy, Joſeph Saurin, of the. of Sei- 
ences, and Malafaire, a Merehant, with bei | 
chief contrivers of this plot, in conſequenet of 
which the Court of Chatelet and the ming; of 
Paris paſſed a moſt unjuſt ſentenee: r 
I. If Boindoin was realhj perſusded ther Rouſſeau 
was innocent, why did he not declure this footier: ? 
Why not at leaſt" oon after th death of a oy. 
mies 


—.— oe — de Noot, 


— knows this . an 9 — 1 
aſterwards miſtakes N. la Faie; private Secretary to 
che eg for his enen ume in the 
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oF 3 that. F wh" oooh he felt 
5 anzas, which were e followed byy thoſe which drew 
ſuſpicion on La Motte-F udart's being the N of 
twelve other ſtanzas wrote exactly in the ſame taſte, 
and has no other ground for it hut this, that theſe 
twelve ſtanzas wrote againſt twelve gentlemen who 
were to meet at Mr. de Villier's, were brought at 
De Villier's, by La Motte-Houdart himſelf, an 
hour after Rouſſeau had been informed that they 
vere to have a meeting at that houſe. It was impol- 
ſible, ſays he, for Rouſſeau to compoſe theſe verſes, 
and write them out fair, in one hours time. I hey 
were brought by la Motte -Houdart. He e 
| pony be the- author of them. fl l L 
On the contrary, to me it would . he 
who ſo frank as to bring them, he: ought therefore 
the leſs to be ſuſpected of ſo flagrant a piece of vil- 
lany, as writing them himſelf. They were thrown 
in at his door, as they were at the door of ſeveral 
other perſons. Upon opening the parcel; he finds 
it contains the moſt outrageous abuſe put upon him 
and his 8 he immediately communicates it 


1 all this. ſpeaks in favour: of his innocence. 
— 5, Thoſe 


E „ | 
of this m o iniquit 
there 2 meetings at De Villier's for * a 
month before, and that moſt of the perſons who 
met there, had already been abuſed by Rouſſeau in 
five ſtanzas, which he had the impudence*t re- 
hearſe in company. The firſt of the twelve *new 
ſtanzas intimated enough that the perſons againſt 
whom they were written, n — Cc fee 
houſe, uns GEE n en, 
| | | # "263 Miles: BY £2! i; PX 99 il 
Bots Hembs 05 .,..“ fi 6 654 035 
Parmi les ſots troupe — N 1 — 
D'un vil caffe dignes pilters, © bs 
Craignez la fureum qui m irrite. re N 
Je vais vous pour furore an tousliettsy 
Vous noireir, vous e Headed 
Je veux que par tout on vous chante, 
ous percer & 'rire a vos 
mam qui nchen. 
AS mac 6 mw 4+ 45 $44 2 
ve 4 ike of Dunes; ks at Villier's, 
worthy ſupports of a vile Coffee - houſe, fear m yo 
All 
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ſentment. I will purſue you from —— to! 
defame you, and make you odious in the 
mankind. Vou ſhall become the jeſt of the hole 


town, Thus to ſtab you, n 


will be to me a raviſhing-pleafure. mee. 
6. It is abſolutely falſe that — firſt ſtanzas, 
which are ackno ta be Rouſſeau's, were no 
more than ſlight hints at the oddities of fe or ſix 
perſons, as the memoir imports: We find in _ 
the ſame enen — 1 
Que le boureaus par za, ee ho 
Faſſe un Jour: ſerrer fart A Mea 
De Berrin & 4 fe er pet; eld at: en K 
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772 As to the Jail Since e 0 Go tne, which 
in 1710 occaſioned a law-ſuit to commence againſt 
Saurin of the ee of Sciences, the memoir 
gives us no farther information than what we might 
collect a long time ago from the papers relating to 
that law- ſuit. It. is prete therein that che wretch 
who was baniſhed for being ſuborned by Rouſſeau, 
would have been ſent to the galleys, had he really 
been guilty of Perjury. This is a miſtake of Bo- 
indin's : for firſt, „it would have been at once unjuſt 
and ridiculous to condemn a man to the 2 
being ſuborned, when baniſhment was the onl 
niſhment inſicted upon thei perſdn-whio-ſuborned 
him. In the ſecond; place, this man did not appear 
as an informer againſt Saurin 2 he never had been 
thoroughly ſuborned ;; he had eroſſed himſelf ſeveral 
times in his examination; and neither the nature 
ofhis crime, nor the wealeneſs of his-uderſtanceng, | 
would allow of a more examplary puniſhment. . 
8, Boindin, in his memoir, 8 us to underſtand 
chat the houſe of Noailles, together with the Jeſuits, 
was employed to ruin Rou eau; and that Saurin 
had both intereſt and power on his fide. This I 
know for certainty, and ſo do many others ſtill li- 
ving, that neither the houſe of Noailles, nor the 
Jeſuits, uſed their intereſt againſt him. The inte- 
reſt that was made was entirely on Rouſſeau's ſide: 
for though the public erg was againſt him, this did 
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I&fs than four and twenty hours. I i 
Criminal was ſcverehyrefirimanded by the Changellor | 
for this rath ed proceeding. 
As to the Jeſuits, that they thould declare againſt 
Rovfleau, is ſo far from being true, that after the 
i deeree of the Chutelet, — he wðwas 
unanimouſly condemned, he retired to the Novitiate 
of the Jeſuitzʒ under the direction of Father. &. 
don, whilſt he was to Parliament. His 
retreating among the Jeſuits proves that they 3 
enemies to him, and ſhewes at the ſame time, that 
on the appearance of religion, in order to clear — 
ſelf from the imputation of being a libertine, which 
had alſo been laid to his charge. He had already 
wrote the beſt of his Pſalms, and at the ſame time 
his licentious epigrams, which he uſed to call the 
Gloria Patri's to his Pſalms. nn 
on theſe verſes to him, 
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late by turns David to be Court and-Petronius, to 
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It would not ſeem ſurpriſing, if, aten putting on 
the cloak of religion to oonceal the Cynic, as many 
others have done, he had fill continued to Wear it, 
finding it AY neceſſary, We will not —_ 5 
Om 
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the autherd of the/ ſlighteſt-piecs/ * 
; -H dare) ths. 1 0 much as anſwer thoſe 
outrageous: inveRtives, which were for a long time 
caſt at him by two men who (were abhorred by all 
mankind, and who abuſed him in their lampoons, 
publiſhed under the name of Calotes, and other ti- 
tles; He never ſtained his Wwritings with perſonal 
ſatire, and when, aſter receiving repeated (inſults 
from Rouſſeau, he ne os ERIN ge in 
haves oo I DTS Bt TH I lags 3. ee 
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11 is not in our power to chuſe our parents. A 
wiſe man ſhould not be caſt down at a popular re- 
proach: and whatever, Rouſſeau, the wulgar may 
think,, the meaneſt birth gives a luſtre to virtue. 
I fay when he wrote this piece, it might be look d 
upon rather as a moral and philoſophical advice than 
a ſatyr. He therein exhorts Rouſſeau, who denied 
his father, not to bluſh at his birth, and to uſe his 
endeavours to get the better of his envious\and-ſa- 
tyrical turn of mind. What can be more unlike 
that fury and ſcurrility with which thoſe ſtanzas, at- 
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But Rouſſeaus after u con emnat ought, 
to have made him wiſer, r — — or: 
not, could not get the better of — el 
He often inſulted: by eEpig ery. 


Danchet, La Motte-Ho + Bo. ab 

ainſt his former 2250 — RTg > rey which. 
40 found ir his letters, which: have appeared in 
print, tho' little worthy of it. Moſt of theſe verſes 
are wrote in the ſamò ſtyle as the ſtamaas ſor which, 
he Was condemned by tbe Parliament; witneſs the 
following en — Oar ag: 173-1 
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ve * Need e of barſh bound, whos are | 
admired by ſo many idiots, your-grambung r. 
are only fit for ſavages, & . N 

Other verſes in the ſame taſte are found in a col- 
lection, intitled The porte-fuille of Rouſſeau, againſt 
the Abbe d' Olivet, who had formed a plan ſor his 
return into France: and even towards the latter end 
of his life, when he went to Paris, and concealed 
himſelf there for ſome time, though he affected de- 
votion, he could not help writing ſeveral harſh epi- 
grams. It is true that age had corrupted his ſtyle, | 
but it had not reformed his temper: whether wick- 
edneſs and devotion were united in him, a mixture, 
though unaccountable, yet common among man- 
kind; or whether, which is no eee hn 
devotion was only hypocriſy. unt 

10. If this was a — . 
and Malafaire, as was fi ed, theſe three men 
having ſince been at variance, it muſt haue been 


a difficult matter to have kept i it entirely ſecret, 9 
is 
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mother have often declared to 3 in 
Ho comes s it chen chat ae 1 
after the thing happened, leaves at his death this 
authentic accuſation 'thice men Who! were 
dead? We ſhall find no difficulty in accounting for 
it, if we conſider that this memoit was written up- 
wards of twenty years ago; that he was à profeſſed 
en to theſe three men; that he could never for- 
ere le Motte for not uſing his intereſt to procũre 
ag a-place at the French Academy, anti telling 
him that the thing was impracticable, tad: 
an open iprofefion= of -atheiim. He had fallen out 
with Saurin, "who was a proud obſtinate man, like 
himſelf. He had quarrelled with Malafaire, àa rough 
and unpolite perſon He was become an enemy to 
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Yo Vadius, we are well achuginted. O43 
parts and learning. We (know: that iff any Work. 
appears with che leaſt, fault in it, 90u can ©: 
with as much /xancour and ſeverity as any bo 
but we do not find . yqu-{p;ready/to/comment}-1 
beauties, which/are eftcemed as ſuch hy ſeveral men 
of real wit and genius. What can we. thin of 
| ſuch men as you? Can they paſs for men of a re-. 
fined taſte, or ought. 125 nor rather to be ſunned 
as the bane of Society) Q 

This was really the chat cer of Boindin, an he. 
is the man that is painted in che Temple of Taſte, 
under the name of Bardou. In writing his memoir, 
he was prepoſſeſſed by his hatred. He was incapa- 
ble of ſaying what he did not think, and incapable 
of changing his opinion, when he had once been 
prejudiced. His manners were irreproachable. He 
always lived like a rigid Philoſopher. He did ſome 
acts of Generoſity: but his ſtern and Rh hs 
temper made him contract many Pigudieess ae el 
he never could get the better of. 

This unhappy affair, which ie had Tal ſeries” 
of fatal conſequences, and with which no one was 
better acquainted than myſelf, owed its riſe to the 
innocent pleaſure. a few perfons indulged of meeting 
at a coftee-houſe. They did not pay a ſufficient re- 
gard to the fundamental law of all ſocieties, to uſe 
one another with good manners; they cenſured one 
another too rudely. Thus unpolitneſs laid a founda- 
tion for laſting animoſities and crimes. The reader 
is to judge whether there were three guilty. perſons: 
in this affair, o or only one. 

Dr MovTevIELE ( Frances Bertaut ) was born in 
Normandy in 1615. This Lady is the author of 
ſome Memoirs, which particularly concerned _ 

4 Anne 


Anne the mother of Lewis. XIV... f 


are S them Which are 
| "Tincerity.. "She died in 1689. 


Ne dg bt Nen (Sebastian) ſon of 
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was one.of the EE writers. of Port-Royal. 


the e invention — 
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be te Cartioal 1 2 70 u, then do | 
and at laſt to Queen Chriſſina, of whoſe. — 
Court he for ſome time made one. He finally re- 


tired to Abbeville, where he died as ſoon as he _ 


| Joyed perfect independence, Of all. his Works, his 
gy for the great men acc /ed of magichyi is a 
„A larger work: than 


Ke only. We now 102 
this might b e comp hy 
of e ſince the 
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N of Socrates. 1 
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He died in 1653. 
Næuouks (Mary de e 


moirs, Which contain "ſome. pa 
happy y. times, of the F ronde, 4 
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Bay poems; which are, of a very ſingular kind. 


er not judge of this author by 25 Racine 


3 5 have ſaid of him in their * 
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JON 9 Requeſts, W. born at. 
Paris in 167. He. was the pupil. of Nicole, and 


” . "ooo i 


"I d, e 


I upon th e ee men e, 


de of he un- 
he died in 1707. 
VERS (Philip Duke de) He is the author of 


cb. „ . . l A 
Dian un pulais dur Nevers jaloux & im“. 
Fait- dis vers ol jamais perſonne i anten rien. 


Nevers, envious and wan in his gilded palace, 
writes verſes which no body can underſtanc. 
He made verſes that were : ' underſtood. = - L x 
afforded pleaſure in reading ing ; as theſe again 
wrote againſt the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 


Cet Abbẽ qu'on croyoit pitri de ſainteti, 

Vieilli wk la retraite e 6 
Orgucilleux de ſes croix, Bouſſ de ſa ſoufrance, 

Rent fes yr + flatuts en rompant 3. — 3 

Et contre un faint Prelat Yanimant aujourdut, 

Du fond de ſes deſerts declame contre luz, 

Et moins humble de coeur que ſier de ſa dottrine, 

11 ofe decider ce que Rome examine. e 


This Abbot whom we thought a man of holy life, 
and grown old in humility, now proud of his croſ- 
ſes and ſufferings, breaks his ſacred ſtatutes at the 
ſame time he breaks his filente: fired with wrath 
againſt a holy Prelate, he declaims againſt him from 
the bottom of his defart; and leſs humble of heart 

| than proud of his doctrine, he dares decide on a 
ſubject, when Rome ſuſpends her judgment. 
His wit and parts were greatly improved in his 

S grandſon. He died in 1707. . 3 
NickRON (John Peter) of the Oratory, was 
born at Paris in 168 5. He wrote Memoirs of perſons 
lluftrious in literature: all learned men are not illu- 
ſtrious ; but he ſpeaks of each with propriety, and 
does not call a Goldſmith a great man. He deſerves 

tw be ranked among thoſe men of learning who 

have been uſeful. He died in 1738. PTD 

NicoLs (Peter) was born at Chartres in 1625. 
He was one of the beſt writers of Port-Royal. His 

Ven. 8 writings 
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againſt the e are now . lle ed; ; 
but 15 Moral Ears, which are of uſe to mank ind, 
will never periſh, In particular the chapter upon 
che means of ving peace in e is a maſter- 


piece, which cannot be equall'd an 

the fame. ſuhject in all —.— — 
is perhaps as difficult to 0d lg as that of the ; 

Abbe Saint. Pierre. He died in 1695. 

D'OxLE ANs, (7 erb) a Jeſuit, He —. the 

| fr who thoſe revolution for the ſubj jects of his hi- 
ſtories. "Thoſe, of England by bim are written in 
an eloquent ſtyle. But from the reign of Henry 
VIII, it is rather fine, ners chan a ul nun. 
He died in 1698. 

Oz ANN ¶ James) 2 "Jon, by kink, was born 
near Dombes in 1640. He learnt. Geometry with- 
but a maſter at the age of ſifteen. e was the firſt 
who compiled a Mathematical DiGionary... His Ma- 
* thematical Recreations have always been eſteem- 
ed. He died in 117. 

Pact, ( Anthony) of Provence, . it in e 
He was a Franciſcan. He corrected Baronius, and 
had a penſion from the Clergy for that works He 
died in 1699. 

Pain, ( Iſaac) was born at Blois in 1659. 5He 
was a Calviniſt; but afterwards changing this per: 
ſuaſion, he wrote againſt it. He died in 1709. 

PAR Dis, (Ignatius Gaſton ),n Jeſuit, was Moen 
at Po in 1638. He made himſelf known. by his 
Eements ef Geometry, and by his book upon the 
Souls of Beaſts. To pretend, as Deſcartes has done, 
that animals are mere machines, deprived of thoſe 
ſenſations whereof they have all the organs, is at 
once to belie experience, and offer an inſult to na- 
ture. To ſay they are animated by a pure ſpirit; 
is advancing more than can be proved. To acknow- 
ledge that they are endowed with ſenſations and me- 


mory, though we know not how theſe . 
1 


are performed W ſpeaking like a wiſe mas, Wa 
| knows that ignorance is preferable to error, For 


that overbearing and diſdainful air he 
ſets out. He ought to have begun by being founded 
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where is that work of nature, whoſe firſt principles 
we underſtand? He died in 167%. 
Panenr, (Anthony)"was born at Patis in 1666, 
He was a good Mathematician. He was another of 
thoſe who learnt Geometry without a maſter, What 
is moſt remarkable in him is, that he lived happily 


a long time at Paris upon leſs than ten pounds 4 
ar Heu py. TT | 


' PascaL, (Blaiſe) fon of the firſt Intendant eſta- 
pliſned at Roan, was born in 1623. He was a man 
of a forward genius, the ſuperiority of which he 
was for uſing as Kings uſe their power, by ſubject- 
ing every thing to its force. What ſome of his rea. 
ders have been moſt difguſted at in 7 thoughts 18 

with which he 


on reaſon. However he has carried eloquence to 
great perfection, and much improved the language. 
The enemies of Paſcal and Arnaud cauſed their eu- 
Igiums to be ſuppreſſed in Perrault's book of illu- 
ſtrious men: upon which the following paſſage out 
of Tacitus was quoted: Prafulgebant Caſſius & 
Brutus eo ipſo quod eorum effegies non viſebantur. He 
died in 1662. R | iy 
PATIN (Guy) was born at Houdan in 1601. He 
was a Phyſician, but was leſs celebrated for his ſkill. 
in Phyſick than for his letters, which were read with 
cagerneis, becauſe they contained new anecdotes 
of ſuch things as every body loves, and ſatires which 
are liked ſtill more. He ſerves to ſhew what un- 
certain guides in hiſtory thoſe writers are who incon- 
ſiderately write down the news of the day. Such re- 
lations are frequently falſe, or perverted by the ma- 
lignity of mankind ; and ſuch a multitude of pe 
ſacts are ſeldom conſidered as valuable but by little 
minds, He died in 1672. / ; 


Q 2 


PAaTIN 


Pari (Charles) was born at Paris in 1622. H. ; 
was the ſon of Guy,Patin, His works are d bo i 
men of learning, as his father's letters are y men [ 


of lifure. Obarkes Patn wb. was a very gre. 
e. 


antiquary, quitted Paris, and died Profeſſor of 
ſie at Padua, in 1693. * 
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; Parxu, (Oliver) was bo at Paris in 1604. He 
was the firſt who introduced correctneſs of language 


in pleadings at the bar. In his laſt fickneſs he re- 


_ ceived a gratuity from Lewis XIV, who. was told 
that his 2 were but poor. He died in 


- PaviLLON, (Stephen) was born at Paris in 1632. 


He was Advocate-General of the Parliament of 


Metz, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome poetical 
pieces which are natural. He died in 17056. 
PELis80N FoNTANIER, (Paul) was born at Be- 
ziers in 1624. He was an indifferent poet, but was 
2 man of great eloquence and learning, and was firſt 
clerk to the Superintendant Fouquet; after which he 
was Maſter of Accounts, and Maſter of Requeſts, 
and was appointed to employ the revenue of the 
CEconomates to make the Huguenots quit their re- 
ligion, which he had quitted himſelf, He is the au- 


thor of many pieces, among which are 5 for | 
ö 5 A col- | | 


the time of maſs, a treatiſe upon the euchar 
lectiomof pieces of gallantry, and feveral copies of 
love verſes to Olimpia. This Olimpia was Miſs 
des Vieux, who was ſaid to have been married to 
the celebrated Boſſuet before he went into Orders. 
Put what gained him the greateſt honour are his diſ- 
courſe for 3 and his hiſtory of the conqueſt 
cf Franche-Comte. The Proteſtants have pretend- 


ed that he died with ſeeming indifference in regard | 
to religion: but the Catholicks have affirmed the | 


contrary. He died in 1693. 
nan, (Claudius) was born at Paris in 
1613. He was a Phyſician; but he practiſed only 


among 
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among his friends. He, without « maſter, 


his ſill in all thoſe arts which relate to d 


341 
ined 


ning 


and mechanicks. He was a good Phyſician, and a 
great Architect. He encouraged the arts under the 
protection of Colbert, and gained reputation not 


withſtanding: Boileau. He died in 688. 


PERRAULT, (Charles) was born in 1626. He was 
the brother of Claudius. He was Comptroller- general 
of the finances under Colbert, and formed the Aca- 
demies of painting, ſculpture and architecture. He 
was uſeful to men of letters, who ſhewed a reſpect 
for him during the life-time of his protector, but 
abandoned him after his death. He has been re- 
proached with having found too many faults with 
the ancients; but his great fault was the having cri- 
ticiſed them injudicioufly,” and making thoſe perſons 
his enemies whom he might have oppoſed to the an- 
cients. This diſpute has Jong been and ftill will be 

a party affair, as it was in'Horace's time. How many 
people are there fill "in Italy, who cannot reliſh 


Homer, and are tranſported at Taſſo and 


rioſto, 


yet cry up the former as à matchleſs poet. He died 


PE TAU (Dennis) was born at Orleans in 1583. 
He was a Jeſuit. He has corrected Chronology. He 


Is the author of ſeven 
in 1652. nl 10 


ty different works. He died 


 PeTIS DE LA Cxorx, (Francis) was one of thofe 
whoſe merit was encouraged and rewarded: bythe 
great Miniſter Colbert. Lewis XIV ſent him into 
Turkey-and Perſia at the age of ſixteen to learn 
the Oriental languages. Who would imagine that 
he wrote part of the life of Lewis XIV in Arabick, 
and that this work is eſteemed in the Eaſt ? He wrote 
the hiſtory of Gengitkan and Tamerlane, compiled 
from ancient Arabian writers. He is alſo the author 
of ſeveral other uſeful works, but his Tranſlation of 
the Mille & un jour, is that which is moſt read. 


23 


L'hom- 
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Ot truth mankind are languid in deſire, 


But ſalſhood's charms their paſſions always fire. 


He died in 1713. UE a her pe: 3 
PETIT, (Peter) was born at Paris in 1617. He 


Was a philoſopher and a man of learning. He wrote © 


only in Latin. He died in 1687, 

P EZ RON or Celtes (Paul) of the Order of Cite- 
aux, was born in Bretagne in 1639. He was a 
great 2 and was indefatigable in tracing the 
ago of the language of the Goths. He died in 
170 G e „ %.N 

Do Pin (Lets) was born in 1637. He was a 

Doctor of Sorbonne. His Library of Eccleſiaſtical 
writers has gained him great reputation and ſome 
enemies. He died in 1719. Pg Ho 
LA PLAGETTE (7ohn) of Bearn, was born in 
1639. He was a Proteſtant Miniſter at Copen- 
hagen and in Holland. He was eſteemed for diffe- 
rent works. He died at Utrecht in 1718. | 
D PorLicxac,.(Melchio) Cardinal, was born 
at Valey in 1662. He was as good a Latin Poet 
as can be in a dead language, and was very eloquent 
in his own. He was one of many who had ſhewn 
that it is eaſier to write verſes in Latin than in 
French. He died in 1741. 


* 


PoR EE (Charles) was born in Normandy in 1695. 
He was a Jeſuit, and one of thoſe few profeſſors 
who have been celebrated among men of the world. 
He was eloquent in the manner of Seneca, was a 
poet, and a man of great vit. He had the great 
merit of rendering learning and virtue beloved b 

his diſciples... He died in 1744. 

Du Pur (Pater) ſon of Claudius Du Pui, Coun- 


ſellor in Parliament, was born in 1583. His learning 
. | | was 
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was of uſe to the State. He had the greateſt hand 
in the laborious work of drawing up an inventory 
of Charters, and making inquiries concerning the 
King's rights in ſeveral States. He ſet the Saſique 
law in as clear a light as was poſſible for a thing of 
ſo intricate a nature; and proved the liberties of 
the Gallican Church, which are only part of the 
ancient privileges of the Churches of old. It ap- 
pears by his hiſtory of the Templars, that there 
were ſome guilty perſons amongſt that Order: but 
the condemnation of the whole Order, and putting 
ſo many Knights to death, was one of the moſt bar- 
barous and unjuſt actions that ever were committed. 
He died id ͤ F 32 

De Puy-SEGUR (the Marſhal) He has given us 


the Art of War, as Boileau has that of Poetry. 


QueNEL, (Paguier) was born in 1634, and was 
of the Oratory. He was unfortunate in being the 
ſubject of a great diviſion between his countrymen. 
He ſpent his life in poverty and exile. His manners 
were ſevere, as are thoſe of all who af engaged 
only in difputes. A-proper alteration in thirty pa- 
ges of his book would have prevented many quar- 
rels in his country; but he would then have beeg 
leſs celebrated. He died in 171719. 

. LE Quien (Micbael) was born in 1661. He 
was a Dominican, and a man of great. learning. 
He applied himſelf greatly to the ſtudy of the Ea- 


| ſtern Churches, and that of England. He in par- 


ticular wrote againſt Courayer upon the validity of 


the ordinations of the Engliſh Biſhops. But the 


Engliſh pay no more regard to theſe diſputes than 


the Turks do to diſſertations upon the Greek Church. 
He died in 1999. =: \ | — 
QUINAUT (Philip) was born at Paris in 1635. 


He was Auditor of Accounts, and was celebrated 


for his lyric poetry and for the mildneſs with which 
he oppoſed the unjuſt Satires of Boileau. He had a 
Q 4 | ſhare, 
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ſhare, with the other great men, of che rew 
x: given by Lewis XIV. 8.4 men, ot the 


1626. He improved the art of gardening and tranſ. 
panting 2 105 Br have been followed by 
urope, and his abilities were magnificently re- 
warded by Lewis XV. wer 5 rer pow 
The Marquis ns Qvixcy, was Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of the Artillery, and author of the Military 
Hiſtory of Lewis XIV, wherein he enters into very 


long details, which are of uſe to thoſe who in their 


reading purſue all the operations of a campaign. 
Theſe details. might ſerve for examples, pos a 
parallel caſes were drawn: but ſuch are never 
tound, neither in war nor other affairs. The re- 
ſemblance. is always imperfect, and the difference 
conſtantly great. The conduct of wars may be 
compared to games which depend upon art: they 
are learnt only by long practice: and days of action 


are always games of hazard. 


.Racins (Jahn) was born at la Fertẽ · Milon in 


1639, and educated at Port- Royal. He ſtill wore 
the Eccleſiaſtical habit, When he wrote the tragedy 
of Theagenes, which he preſented to Moliere, and 
that cf the Frires ennemies, the ſubject of which 
was given him by Moliere. In the privilege of the 
Andromacha he is ſtyled Prior de l' Epinai, Lewis XIV 
was ſenſible of his great merit, made him one of 
the Gentlemen in ordinary, named him ſometimes 
to make the journies to Marly, made him lie in 
his chamber in one of his illnefſes, and loaded him 
with favours. Nevertheleſs Racine died of cha- 
grin, or of the dread which he felt for having dif- 
pleaſed him. He was a greater Poet than Philo- 
ſopher. It was long beſore perfect juſtice was done 
to him. We have been affected, ſays Saint-Evre- 
mont, by Marianne, by Sophani/ba, by Adionte, 
by Andremacha, and by Britannicus. Thus it was 
| common 


r 
. 


e died in 1666. 
La QuiyTinE (John) was born at Poitiers in Wl 
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common not only to compare the wretched Sopho_ | 
ia of Corneille, but even thoſe impertinent piece 
Alionte and Mariamme, with theſe immortal ma- 
ſter-pieces of Racine. During the lives of cele- 
brated artiſts droſs is mixed with their gold and 
the ſeparation n is made by death. He died in 1699 5 

Rance' (John de Bouthillier) was born in 1626. 
His firſt work was a tranſlation of Auacrion, yew 
inſtituted the ſevere reformation of la Pappe Abb 
in 1664. He, as a Legiſlator, diſpend with the 
lav, which obliges thoſe who live in this retirement, I. 
to be ignorant of what paſſes in the ILY He A 
wrote with eloquence. He died in 170. +a 

Raein (Rent) was born at Tours in 16m 
He was a Jeſuit, and was known by his poem 
upon gardens in Latin, and by many other U 
pieces. He died in 1687. | 

RAPIN DE THoIRas (Paul) earns ati 
fires in 1661. He was a Refugee in England, and 
ſerved long in the armies as an Officer. England 
is indebted to him for the beſt hiſtory of that Ring- 
dom that has yet appeared, and the only one that 
is impartial, of a nation wherein few write with 
out being actuated by the ſpirit of np; drr _ 
at Weſel in 1725. 

RE'c1s (Silvan) was born at Arent in 1632. 
His philoſophical works have been diſregarded, in 
conſequence of the great diſcoveries Nee have 
ſince deen made. He died in 170). 

REON ARD (Francis) was born at Paris. in 16771 
His voyages alone would have gain'd him reputa«. 
tion, He was the firſt Frenchman that went-into . 
Lapland, He cut the following line upon a. rock: 
Siſtimus hic tandem nobis ubi defiut erbrs. He was 
taken in the ſea of Provence by the Barbary Cor- 
lairs, made a ſlave at Algiers, was ranſomed, and 
was made Treaſurer of Tance, and Lieutenant of 
the Waters and Foreſts. He lived like à Philoſo- 
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346 THE AGE OFT cy, 36. 
; pher and a voluptuary. He was born with a ge- . 
nius that was lively, gay, and truly comic. His WM 
comedy of the Ganger is compared with thoſe of 

Moliere. [Thoſe who imagine he ſtole this piece 1 
from Dufreni muſt be very little acquainted with MR 
the talent and genius of authors. He dedicated Ml 


afterwards wrote againſt him, becauſe that poet did 
not do him juſtice. This man, tho' of ſuch. gaiety 
of humour, died of chagrin in the 524 year of his 
age. It is even ſaid that he contributed himſelf to 
horten his days. He died in 1699. 
RONIER pts MaARETS (Seraphin) was born 
at Paris in 1632. He has done great ſervice to 
the language, and is the author of ſome poetry in 
French and Italian. He contrived to make one 
of his Italian pieces paſs for Petrarch's. But he 
could not have made his French verſes paſs for 
thoſe of any great French poet. He died in 1713. 
RENAU DOT (Thophra/ius) was a Phyſician, and 
a man of great learning in many things. He was 
the firſt author of Gazettes in France. He died 
RENAU DOT (Euſelius) was born in 1646. He 
was very learned in the Oriental hiſtory and lan- 
guages. He may be reproached with having pre- 
vented Bayle's Dictionary from being printed in 
France. He Sd AS ER. ad fo ont. 
RIcREIET (Ceſar Peter) was the firſt wha ⁊̃³ 
publiſhed a Dictionary almoſt entirely ſatirical: an 
example more dangerous than uſefu. 1 
Du Ries (Andrew) Gentleman in ordinary to 
the King. He was for a long time ag to 
tranſact buſineſs at Conſtantinople: and in Egypt. 


He has left us a tranſlation of the-Algoran, and an 
hiſtory of Perſia. "3 NE > ONES # [4% A 6 a. = n 
Do RIER (Peter) was born at Paris in 1605. 
He was Secretary to the King and Bliſtoriographer 


* 


cb. 36. HE W I e % 
of France: but he was poor notwithſtanding bis 


places. He is the author of nineteen dramatic 
al wal 


W 


pieces and thirteen tranſlations; which w 
received in his time. He dy'd in 1658. 
La ROCHEFOUCAULT Hane, Duke 46) "vide 
born in 1613. His memoirs are fill read; And his 
maxims are known by heart. He died in 1680. 
Roar (James] was born at Amiens! in 2 
He abridged and explained the philsſophy of D 
ſcartes with clearneſs and method. Bat this phi- 
loſophy, which was erroneous almoſt in every thing, 
has now no other merit than that of having cor 
rected the errors of the antients. He died in 1675. 

RoLLIN (Charles) was born at Paris in 1657. 
He was Rector of the Univerſity, and the firſt of 
that body who wrote French with correctneſs and 
dignity. Though the laſt volumes of his antient 
| hiſtory, which are written in too great a hurry, 
i”. are not equal to the firſt, it is nevertheleſs the bet 
4 compilation that has yet appeared in any Language, 
becauſe. it is ſeldom that compilers are eloquent 
and Rollin was remarkably ſo. His book Tout 
have been much more valuable, had he been a phi- 
loſopher. There are many ancient hiſtories extant : 
but none in which we can perceive a philoſophical 
ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhes truth from falſehood, what 
is incredible from what is probable,” and cuts off 
whatever is uſeleſs. He zied in 1741. 

RoTRov' (John) was born in 1609. He was 
the founder of the theatre. The firſt ſcene and part 
of the fourth act of Venceſſar are excellent. Cor 
neille called him His father. Every one knows how 
greatly the ſon ſurpaſſed the father. Yenceflas was 
not written till after the Cid. He died in1650. 

RoussgAb (Jahn Baptiſt) was born at Paris in 
1669. Some very gobd verſes, great faults, and 
long misfortunes, rendered him very famous. Thoſé 
ſtanzas which were the cauſe of his baviſhment, 
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and which are like ſeveral which he owned, muſt Wl 
Either be imputed to him, or the two tribunals which : 
; e Sh ſentence upon him muſt be diſhonoured. 

Jot that two tribunals, and even more numerous 
bodies may not unanimouſſy commit very great acts 
of injuſtice, when the ſpirit of party prevails. There 
was a violent party againft Rouſſeau. . Few men 
have excited and felt the effects of hatred ſo much. 
The public were exaſperated againſt him till his 


= baniſhment, and even a few years after that : but at 


length the ſucceſs of La Motte his rival, the fa- 
vorable reception he had met with, his reputation, 
which was lookt upon as uſurped, the art with which 
he aſſumed a kind of deſpotic power in Literature, 
all theſe things ſtirred up the men of learning againſt 
La Motte, and brought them back to Rouſſeau, from 
whom, at that time, they had nothing to fear. Rouſ- 
ſeau through their means retrieved the good will of 
the public, excepting a few. They thought La 

Motte too fortunate, becauſe he was in good cir- 
cumſtances, and ſavorably received. They forgot 
he had loſt his ſight, and was labouring under many 
diſeaſes. They looked upon Rouſſeau as an unfor- 
tunate outlawed perſon, not conſidering that it is 
more melancholy to be blind and ſick, than to live 
at Vienna or Bruſſels. The truth is, they were both 
unfortunate: the one from his conſtitution, the other 
through that fatal affair for which he was condemned. 
In both we ſee inſtances of the injuſtice of mankind, 
how men vary in their judgments, and what folly 
there is in being at a great deal of pains to gain their 
approbation. He died very miſerable, at Bruſſels, 
ä | 
E LA Rus (Charles) was born in 1643. He 
was a Jeſuit, a poet both in Latin and French, and 
| a preacher. He was one of thoſe who had the care 
of che editions of the Claffics known under nn? 
1427 27 56s Us „ 9; 3,3 Haid El 01 
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Madrigals are written with art, yet nr 


Royal. He publiſhed Royaumont's Bible, 'andatranſ- 


eloquent, *till he yielded to the vanity of printing 
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f the Dauphins, for the endende Aae 

Virgil 1 was publiſhed by. him. He diedan 1745. 
De LA SABLIERE (Anthony de Rambowillet) his 


ding white! is natural. He died in 168. 
Sacy LE [MAITRE (Lewis Iſaac ) was: Joi & in 
1613. He was one of the good writers of Port 


lation of the comedies of Terence. He died in 1684. 
His brother Anthony retired alſo to Port-Royal./ He 
had been a Barriſter, and was thought to be very 


his pleadings. There was another Sacy, who was 
alſo a Barriſter, and one of the French Academy; 
but he was of another wy U nnn Pling's 
letters and died in 1701. 

LE SAGE was born in 10 7 * romanee. of 
Gil Blas till continues to be read, NA has 
imitated nature in it. He died in x | EE 

SAINT-AULAIRE (Francis Fo * Beaupoil | 
Marquis de). It is remarkable that his beſt verſes 
were written when he was ninety years of age. Hey 
like the Marquis de la Fare, ſcarce wrote any poetry 
at all till he was upwards of ſixty. Among the 
firſt which were written by him, the GAY lines 
were attributed to de la Fos 


0 muſe lieire & facile, 

Qui fur le coteau d Helicon | 
Vintes offrir au vieil Anacrion 

Cet art charmant, cet art utile, 

Qui ſait rendre douce & rranguile. 

La plus incommode ſaiſon ; I 
Vous qui de tant de fleurs fur le Parnaſſe ahi. 
Orniez d 7 ſes cotes les graces & tes W, 

Et quicachiezſes 3 G 
Sous tant de couronnes de roſes, Wes: . 111th 
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He was: ro nt the — — * this pier 
Which Boileau alledged as a reaſon why! this favour 
Mould not be granted to him. »He died in 17425 
aged near 100 years, others ſay an hundred and 
two. When he was upwards of ninety he once 
ſupped with the Ducheſs of Maine, who called him 
Apollo, and deſired him to tell her 2 certain ferret: 
10 e de eee; : ed de e 
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Were! Abele © divine fair, PIR d 
Who deign to aſk-the ſecret of Kha, 91 

You ſhould not be my muſe; but I declare y 
You ſhould be Thetis, and way ſhould 


end. KAT vt; ntl, end 
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en birmſeif v with be 713 à great 461 youn- 
per, wrote much Worte things. If he' Greek wri- 
ters had been equal to our good authors, they would 
hade heen ſtill morè vain, and we ſhould now ap- 
plaud them with fibre reaſo n: 

SainTE- Mangas! This ily fothdre than 
an hundred yeats has bren fruĩtful in men of Letters. 


The firſt Gaucher de Sainte-Marthe had a ſon named 
Charles 


0 


n 
n 
. . 
e 


Charles, who was remarkableſor his op He 
died in 16585. 4 
S:cevole, the nephew. of Chants, diſh. 1 8 had 
ſelf in learning and buſineſs. ; He ſub; ect d Poitiers 
to Henry IV. He died at Loudun in 1623, and 
bis: funeral oration was made by the ſamous Arben⸗ 
Grandier. 152 
Abel de Sainte-Marche his ſon applied himfelf to 
literature, like his father, and died in 1652. His 
ſon, named Abel after him, walked in ee ; 
He died 1 in 1706. r 
Scivole and Low de Safnte- Martheh were twin 


brothers, and ſons of the firſt Sce vols. They were 


both interred at Saint Severin in Paris, in the ſame 
grave. They diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their know- 


ledge, and in conjunction compoſed the Gallia e ; 


tiana. 
Dennis de Sainte- Marthe, their brother, com plet- 
ed that work, and died at Paris in 1725. i Bar 


Peter Scivoly de Sainte-Marthe, the OR 1 
of the laſt Scevole, was H Uoriographer of Eran: 
and died in 1690. 

The ABBE DE SAINT PikxxB (Caſtel) e 
tleman of Normandy. Though he had but an in- 
different fortune, he ſhared it for ſome time with 
two celebrated men, Varignon and Fontenelle. His 


writings were chiefly political. The beſt definition 


we can give of his works is, what Cardinal Du 
Bois uſed to ſay of them, that they were the dreams 
of a well- meaning citizen. Notwithſtanding this, 
his latter performances were of uſe. I hey con- 
tributed greatly in delivering the French from the 
tyranny. of the arbitrary land-tax, the only matter 
upon which he wrote and atted like a politician; 
He was unanimouſly excluded from the French 
Academy for having preferred, rather too harſhly, 


in his Poliſinodie, the eftabliſhing of Councils to 


the manner of governing of Lewis XIV, who-was 
the 
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lignac who raiſed a part Lr him, and at laſt 
Yhat will appear very ſtrange 
J. that at that very time Cardinal Polignac — | 
 contpuing againſt the Regent, and that this Prince, 
| who Thad: given Saint-Pierre an apartment in the 
438 P alace-Royal, and had all his family at his devo- 
tion, ſuffered him to be excluded. The Abbe 
Saint-Pierre never complained of his ill uſage. He 
continued to live like a philoſopher with thoſe very 
= may who cauſed him to be excluded. Boyer, 
Biſhop of Mirepoix, hid fellow member at the 
Academy, prevented an Eulogium's being ſpoke 
upon him at his death, as is the cuſtom of the 
Academy. Thoſe vain flowers, ſtrewed over the 
tomb of a deceaſed member, neither add to his 
reputation nor to his merit; but refuſing to do it 
is an affront, and the fervices the Abbé had done, 
his integrity and mildneſs of temper, deſerved a 
better uſage. He died in 1743, being 82 years of 
age. I aſked him, a few days before his death, in 
what light he lookt upon this approaching change: 
he anſwered, as a journey into the country. 
SAINT-EVREMONT (Charles) was born in Nor- 
mandy in 1613. A voluptuous morality, with 
ſome letters written to perſons at Court, at a time 
when the word Court was pronounced with em- 
phaſis by every body, and ſome very indifferent 
verſes, which were called Society verfes, written in 
illuſtrious aſſemblies; theſe, joined to great wit, 
contributed to the reputation of his works. A per- 
fon, named Deſmaizeaux, printed an edition of 
them, with a life of the author, which of itſelf 
makes a large volume ; but it does not contain four 
pages that are of conſequence. It is made up only 
with the ſame things which are in Saint Evremont's 
works. This is a bookſeller's trick, and an abuſe 
of editorſhip. By ſuch artifices books are m_ 
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vremont's exile, his philoſophy, and his works 
are well known. Being aſked at his death, whe- 
ther he was willing to be reconciled to God, he 


replied, I would gladly be reconciled to my appbs 


tite, He is interred at Weſtminſter, among the 
Kings and illuſtrious men of England. He died 
in 1703. > 1 Los 
| Sans Dennis Sanguin de) was one of 
thoſe men of merit, confounded by Deſpreaux in 
his ſatires with bad writers. The little we have 
of his, is eſteemed for its delicacy and taſte. | His 
perſonal merit may appear from the following epi- 
taph, written for him, by Fieubet, | Maſter of Re- 
queſts, and one of the fineſt wits of this age. 


Sous ce tombeau git Saint-Pavin : 
Donne des larmes d ſa fin. 
Tu fus de ſes F «4 od 
Pleure ton fort & te ien. I 
Tu nen fus pas ? pleure le tien 
Paſſant, d avoir mangue d en tre. 


Beneath this ſtone Saint-Pavin lies; 

Deplore his loſs with weeping eyes... 
Wert thou his friend, thou would'ſt, I know; 
If not, lament thou wert not ſo. 2 


SALL@ (Dennis) was born in 1612, He was 
Counſellor of the Parliament of Paris, and the in- 
ventor of journals, which Bayle brought to per- 
tection, and which were afterwards. diſhonoured by 
cther journals, publiſhed by avaricious and needy 
bookſellers, and written by obſcure authors, who 
filled them with erroneous extracts, abſurdities and 
lies. In ſhort, we are come now to that paſs 
that they make a public trade of praiſes and cen- 
ſures, eſpecially in periodical eſſays. Nothing _ | 
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have brow it a greater dige 0 
than this infamous practice. He died in 1669. 


©* SANDRAS DE CounTiuoiwas born at Montar- WW 
$i in Tg. Hes interted here to thew the 
rench, - 175 inore eſpecially: foreignets,*h6w 'micch Wk 


wat ought to be upon their guard againſt theſe 
ney printed in Holland. Couttils Was 
one of thoſe who were moſt culpable i in this re- 
ſpect He overſpread Europe with ' KRions, under 
the name of hiſtories. It was ſhameful, that a 
Captain in the regiment of "Champagne ſhould go 
Into Holland to wend falfhood tothe bookſellers, 
He and his imitators,” who” have written ſo many 
bels againſt” their "own. country, | againſt good 
ies who diſdained to be revenged on them, 
and againſt ſubjects, who could not, have deſerved 
public contempt and deteſtation. 56>" Sea 
The conduct of France me" the pen Ni megen, 
and the reply to it. The, Fudge hee under 
Lewis AI and A. The condu of Mrs in the 
wars of Holland. The amorous hs uf Alcan- 
der the Great. The amorous intriguas vf France. 
The life of Turenne. That of Admiral Coligny. The 


memoirs ef. Rochefort, of Artagnan, of Monbrun, of 


Vordac, of the Marchimeſs du Frene. The political 
_ worll 2 2 Uher, and many other works, which have 

amuſed and deceived weak minds. He died at Pa- 
ris in 1712. 

SANSON': (Nicholas) was born at Abbeville in 
2 He was the father of Geography, before 
William de LIle. He die' in 2657 His two 
fons inherited his merit. 

- SANTEUIL' (Jobn Bapti 340 Was born at Patis in 
e He was an excellent Latin poet, if there 
can be one; and yet he could not write poetry in 
French. His e are ee ren 2 185 
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| SARRASIN: (Fobn Francis) was born near Caen 
in 1605. He has written agreeable e both in 
proſe and verſe. He died in 1655. 

Sa vARI (Janes) born in 1622, the firſt who 
wrote upon commerce. He was conſulted by the 
Council of State, concerning the order publiſhed 
in 1670, and drew up moſt of the articles con- 
tained therein. The Dictionary of Commerce wrote 


by him and Phii&men his brother, canon of St. 


Maur, was an undertaking not leſs uſeſul than new. 
But theſe books are like the intereſts of Princes, 
which alter in leſs than fifty years. The objects 


and channels, the gains and fineſfes of commerce, 


are not the ſame now as they were in Savari's time. 
SAUMAISE (Claudius) was born in Burgundy in 


1588, He retired to Leyden for the ſake of li- 


— He was aii for his great bn, 
He died in 1653. 

SAUVEUR- (Jalpb) was 1 at la Fleche in 
1653. He learned the elements of Geometry withs 
out a maſter. He was one of the firſt who calcu- 
lated the advantages and diſadvantages of the games 
of Hazard. He affirmed, that whatever one man 
was capable of doing in mathematicks, any other 
was equally capable to do the ſame. But this muſt 
be underſtood of thoſe who learn, and not of in- 
ventors. He had been dumb to the age of ſeven 
years. He died in 1716. 

SCARON (Paul) ſon of a Counſellor of the Great 
Chamber, was born in 1598. His comedies are 
rather burleſque than comical. His Virgil trave/tt 
is excuſable only in a buffoon. His Roman comique 
(comical romance) is almoſt the only work of his, 
which ſtill continues to be liked by perſons of taſte. 
This was foretold by Boileau. He died in 1660. 
ScupE' RI (George de) was born at Havre de 
Grace in 1603. Being favoured by. Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, he, for ſome time, balanced the reputation 


of 
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of Corneille: His 1 name is better known than his BY 
works. He died in 1677 1 
Scupz xt (Magdalen) the ſiſter of Beotge ge, was 
orn at Havre in 1607. She is no- more known 
by Tome pretty verſes ; 9; 5 0 . e the n by 
her. enormou s romances S of © x #7 d Cyrus. © ;ewis 
gave er 4 JET on, 4nd de her in a 
diſtinguiſhed manner. She cat ried” the firſt pre- 
mium for Eloquence, that Was 2 up by the Aca- 
demy. She died in IZOI + e TP 
SE GRars: (Fon) was born at Czen in 1625. 
Aaa 17101 {elle calls im, 4 fort. of aw wit; but he 
Was, in indeed, 4 very great Wit, anf a man of real 
lear ning. : "He was obliged to quit the ſer vice of 
this Princeſs, fer. having poſed her marriage With 
the ount de auſun. 1 Is eclo ues and tis . 
lat Won of Virgil were Fut, now they 
Not read. It is remarkable.” that Brebeeuf's 
Gala is 0 Tad, while 1 ais s ZEneid is "ehtitely 
77 Nt, 1 1 raiſes Segrais, 
an e es rebceuf. He died in 17 
5 Jen Francs) Gehetal' o 
75 Was born in 1601. Fl le Was, With teſpect to 
0 


„ What Rotrou is with 'relpe& to Cor- 
neille, his predeceſſor and hardly his equal. He is 
rather reckoned among the AA Teftorers*of elo- 
quence, than in the imall number of men truly 


el H. "di 602 Sunn 220 
e \ 5 "Bi > 385 ch ambit't6 2 7 The- 


Wc 2_pge poet t © fa Ting ar im ee 
His 85 of K. e F ew paſſages. Ecepted, 
is a diſtingu d Work ans | 3 1 der f a tale 


may be cold 13 A manner Fg ieren from Fon- 
taine. It may here be obſerved, that this piece, 
which is the only good thing written by him, is the 
only one not inſerted in his works. There are in 


his Zabours of , * and new beauties. 


IN VIGNE 
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SE VICNE' (Mary de Rabutin) was born in 1626. 
Her letters, which are filled with anecdotes, writ- 
ten with freedom, and in a lively animated ſtile, 
are an excellent criticiſm upon ſtudied letters of 
wit, and a ſtill more excellent pattern for thoſe 
fictitious letters, wherein it is endeavoured to-imi- 
tate the epiſtolary ſtile, by a recital of falſe ſenti- - 
ments and fei adventures to imaginary cor- 
reſpondents. She died in 1696. . 


S1MoN (Richard) was born in 1638. He was 
of the CO ay * an 7 . 25 7 875 Ls | 
Hiſtory of the ri rogreſs of Eccleſiaſtical re- 
— 4 his critical ban ＋ 5 Old Teftament, 
' &c. are read by all men of learning. He died at 
Dieppe in 1712. V 25 | 
SIRMOND (James) a Jeſuit, born in 1559, was 11 
one of the moſt learned and amiable men in his 
time. It is hardly known that he was Confeſſor 
to Lewis XIII, becauſe he filled that tickliſh poſt 
in a manner that was hardly taken notice of. - He 
was preferred by the Pope before all the fearned in | 
Italy to write the preface to the collection of the IM 
Councils. His numerous works were in great Mi 
eſteem, and are very little read. He died in 1651. 4 
SIRMON (John) nephew to James, was Hiſto- i 
riographer of France and „ of State, rot | 
two things being commonly joined together. 1e 
of his chief be is the life of Cardinal d'Am- 
boiſe, which he wrote only to raiſe Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, his patron, above that Miniſter, He was 
one of the firſt Academicians, and died in 1649. 
SORBIE' RES (Samuel) was born in Dauphiny in 
1610, He was one of thofe who had the title of 
Hiſtoriographer of France. Being a friend of Pope 
Clement IX before his clevation to the Papal dig- 
nifys and receiving but poor marks of the gene- 
roſity of this Pontiff, he wrote thus to him: 
« Moſtholy father, you ſend ruffles to a man who 
| « is 
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RE. 
<6 3s ebene a ſhirt. He had ſome knowl 1c. 
G 8 
_ - 
75 * 


in many ſciences. He died in 16 
D La Suze: (che Countess fe 
N was celebrated in her time evra 1 and 


A 
W $$ 4 


her elegies. She turned -Catholick, _ becauſe her 


huſband. was a Huguenot, andd at laſt ſeparated from 
him (ſaid Queen -Chriſtina)- that — never 
more ſee him, neither in this world nor we other, 
She died in 1973. $330 5M 33474 e 

ITAILEMANT (Francis): was dan at Rochelle 
in 1620, He was the amen ann of Plus 
tarch. He died i in 1693. N 

TALLEMANT (Paul): was ons Paris in n 
Though he was grandſon of the rich Montoron, 
and ſon of a Maſter of Requeſts, who had had 
two hundred thouſand livres a year of our pre- 
ſent money, he remained almoſt without any for- 
tune. Oolbert made ſome proviſion for him, as 
he did to. other men of Letters. He was princi- 
pally co concerned” in the Metallic ny of the 
Ki He died in 1712 

8 7 Omer) 7 of the Par- 
111 Paris, has left ſome uſeful memoirs, 
which are worthy. of a good Magiſtrate and a good 
cer. He died in 1652. 

Tak rERON, the Jeſuit. He tranſlated the ſa- 


tires of Horace, Perſius, and Juvenal; and ſup- 


preſſed thoſe groſs obſcenities, with which it is ſur- 
priſing that Juvenal, and more particularly Horace, 
ſhould diſgrace their works. In doing this, he 
had a regard to youth, for whoſe uſe he thought 
he did them. But his tranſlations are not literal 


enough for them: he gives the lenny, but not « 


equivalent for the words. 
_ - FerRASSON (the Abbe) nee pile t ber both 
in his life and death. There are ſome excellent 
things in his Szthos, His tranſlation of Diodorus 
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is weful,: but his ere ol Homer is voi G 
of all taſte. He died in 1955 th te OR 
THIERS (John Baptiſt) was He at» Changes | 


in 1641; fe is the author of many. diſſertations. 


It was he who wrote againſt che inſcription on the 
convent of the Cordeliers at — To God an 
Saint — obo were both wr, re | THF * in 


1708. 4% RY TR 


T e (Lewis), of the Quail was bak | 
in Provence in 1619. He was a man of profound 55 
learning, and was the firſt who. read leddures upon 


the Fathers, upon Councils, and upon +Hiftory, 
Towards tlie end of his life he forgot every thing 
which he had known, and remembered nothing 
of what he had written. He died in 169 5e f 

THOYNARD (Nicbolas) was born at Orléans in 
1629. It is ſaid he had a great ſhare in Cardinal 


Norris's treatiſe upon Syrian Epochas. His con- 


cordance to the four Evangelifts in Greek, is re- 


garded as a curious work. He was only a man of 


learning, but he was 5 ſo. He n 
1706. en 

Touxkrs (Fames) was born at Thoulouſe, in 
16586. He was celebrated for his wenn of 
Demoſthenes,  :He died in 1715. 

TouRNETORT ('Fofeþb Pitton de) was born in 
Provence in 1656. He was the. greateſt botaniſt 
of his time. He was ſent: by Ls XIV into 
Spain, England, Holland, Greece and Aſia, to 
perfect Natural hiſtory. He brought into France 
1330 new ſpecies of plants, and he taught us the 
nature of our own.. He dy'd in 1708. 1 


— 


Lx TouRNEuX was born in 1640. His Ch aſi | 
tian Year is in the hands of many, though it is 


inſerted in the catalogue of prohibited books at 


Rome, or rather becauſe it is inſerted in it. He 


died i In 1686. | 4 * 
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*Y Tassran 1 ara Gentleman 1 
2 and continued ſheets of his —_ of 5 
eee occationed by the "ignorance which Wi 
the rep reputation of Gifs plows was eſtabliſhed, more 
. an one ney y of — ig was 3 .to 1 
dieſtroy it. There are nations ſtill where very . IS 
| differen ya are 164 bf an en becauſe t a 0 = 
As not gen erally known y ty n verſifyed 1 1 
office for the holy Virgin, tw! is it ſtrange that . 
we ſhould be ignorant of it. He died in 1665. 
| VartLav (5 2605 an Foy) was born at Beauvais 
in 1632. The Publick is indebted to him for te 
* of medals, and the King for one half off 
Bis cabinet. Coldert ſent him into Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, Turkey, and Perſia. Some Algerine cor- 
_ fairs took him in 1674, t r with Deſgodets 
the architect. They were ranſomed by the 
King. No man of learning ever went through 
more dangers. . He died in 1706. 
> VAILLANT (Jahn Francis) his ſon, was born at 
Rome in 1665, during his father's travels. He 
alſo was an antiquary, and died in 1708. 
VALINCOURT {( 2 Bapti/? — 5 du Trouſſet 
de) was born in Pickrdy's in 1653, An epiſtle ad- 
dreſſed to him by Deſprẽaux gained him his greateſt 
reputation. He is the author of ſome inconſiderable 
pieces. He was a man of learning, but if he had 
deen nothing elſe, he would not have made ſo great 
a fortune as he did. Learning alone, without that 
laborious ſagacity which makes a man uſeful, ever 
hardly procures any thing elſe but a miſerable and 
deſpiſed life. One of the beſt ſpeeches that was 
ever made in the Academy, is that in which Mr. 
9 endeavours to cure the error of that 
prodigious 
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1 prodigious. number of young men of letters, who, 
miſtaking. for a talent their itch for writing, preſent 
bad verſes to Princes, and peſter the public with 
their pamphlets,” and exclaim againſt the ingrati- 
tude of the age, becauſe they are uſeleſs to the 
world and to themſelves. He aſſures them, that 
thoſe profeſſions, which are reckoned the meaneſt, 
are much above theirs. He died in 1730. 
VaLois (Adrian) born at Paris in 160), was 
Hiſtoriographer of France. His Notice des Gaules, 
and hiſtory of the firſt race, are his beſt works. 
He died in 1692. 
Vals (Henry). his. brother, bow, in 1603, 
has wrote books leſs uſeful to the F rench than 
thoſe of his brother's. He died in 4670 - 
VARIGNON (Peter) was born at Caen in 1654. 
He was a celebrated Mathematiciang and died in 
1722, 
N (Anthony). was born in Marche i in 
1624. He was a more agreeable than accurate 
hiſtorian. He died in 1696. 
LE V ASSOR. (Michel). of the Oratory. He Was 
2 refugee i in England. His hiſtory of Lewis XIII, 
which is diffuſe, tedious, and ſatirical, has beim 
read for the ſake of many pans facts which it 
contains. He died in 1718. 
VAUBAN (the Marſhal de) was bard in 1032. 
His ſcheme for real tenths was never put in exe- 
cution, and is indeed impracticable. He is the 
author of ſeveral tracts which are worthy of ſo 
good a citizen. He died in 1707. 

VauGELAs (Claudius Favre de) was born at 
Chamberry in 1585. He was one of the firſt who 
corrected and regulated language, He could write 
verſes in Italian but not in French. He continued 
to correct his Quintus Curtius for thirty years. 
Whoever would write well ought to on his 
works all his life, He died in 16 * 
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Vavlsszun was born in Charolois in 1608. He WM 
ee eee, A Hh 
the firſt who ſhewed that the Greeks and Nn amn 
knew nothing of the burleſque ſtyle, Which is th 
remains: of barbariſm. He died in- 1681. ; 
8 LE VAYER (Francis) was born at Paris in 1588. 
e was Preceptor to Monſieur, the brother of Lewis 
XIV, and taught the King himſelf during one 
year. He was Hiſtoriographer of France, and 
Counſellor of State. He was a ſtrong Pirrhoniſt 
and known as ſuch. But this did not prevent 0 
important an education from being intruſted to him. 
A great deal of knowledge and good ſenſe is ſhewn 
in his works, which, .however, are too diffuſe. He 
died in 1672. | | Sh ie 
 VeissIERES ¶ Mathurin de la Croze) born at 
Nants in 1661, was a Benedictine at Paris. His 
free-thinking, and a Prior who oppoſed it, made 
Him quit both his order and religion. He was a 
living library, and his memory was wonderful. 
Beſides the uſeful and pleaſant things he knew, he 
Had ſtudied ſome others, which cannot be known, 
as the ancient Egyptian language. His Chri/tianity 
of the Indies is much valued. The moft curious 


7 


thing in this work is, that the Bramins believe the = 


unity of God, and leave the idols to the people. 
Such is the rage for writing, that this man's life 
has been wrote in as large a volume as that of 
Alexander's. This ſhort extract, tho* too long, yet 
would have been ſufficient. He died at Berlin in 
1739. | | | . 
Non (James) was born at Paris in 1675. 
Compared with Fontaine, he is what Campiſtron 
is to Racine. He was a faint but natural imitator. 
He was aſſaſſinated at Paris by robbers in 1720. 
We are told in Moreri, that he wrote a parody 
againſt a powerful Prince who cauſed him to be 
killed. But this ſtory is falſe and abſurd, = 
| VERTOT 
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VERTOT (Rene Aubert) was born in Normandy 
in 1655. He is an agreeable and elegant hiſtorian, 
He died in 1735. e 1 IS 
VI CHART DE SAINT RE'AL (Cæſar) was born 
at Chamberri, but educated in France. His Hi 
tary of the conſpiracy at Venice is an excellent piece. 
His life of Chriſt is extremely different. He died 
in 1692. | | 36 
VILLARS DE MoNTFAUCON (the Abbe. de) 
was born in 1635. He was celebrated for his Count 
de Gabalis,, which is a part of the ancient Mythoz 
logy of the Perſians. The author was killed in 
1673, by a piſtol ſhot. It was ſaid the Silphs aſ- 
ſaſſinated him for having revealed their myſteries. 
VIILARS (the Marſhal Duke de) was born in 
1652. The firſt volume of the memoirs which 
paſs under his name is entirely his own. He died 
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in 1734. 3 — 

VILLEDIEU (Madame de) her romances gained 
her great reputation. Not that we would here be 
thaugnt to jet any value upon thoſe romances with 
which France has been and ſtill continues to be 

overwhelmed: almoſt all of them, except Zaide, 
are the productions of weak minds, who eafily 
write ſuch things as are not worthy. to be read by 
perſons of ſenſe. They are even for the moit part 
void of imagination, and there is more in four 
pages of Arioſto than in all theſe inſipid writings- . 
put together, which ſpoil the taſte of our youth. 
She died in 1683. . 

VILLIERS (Peter) a Jeſuit, was born at Coig- 
nac in 1648. He cultivated letters, as all do 
in that order. He got ſome reputation by his ſer- 
mons and Art of Preaching. His ſtanzas upon ſo- 
litude are much above thoſe of St. Amant, which 
had been.ſo much celebrated: but they are not 
quite worthy of an age ſo far above that of St. 
Amant. He died in 1728 
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VoriTuRE (Vincent) was born at Amiens in 
1598. He was the firſt in France diſtinguiſhed 
for being what is called a Bel efprit; and this is 
all his merit in his writings, from which we ſhould 
not form our taſte ; but this merit was then very 
uncommon. We have ſome fine lines written b 
him, but they are but few. Thoſe which he wrote 
for Anne of Auſtria, and which are not printed 
in his works, are a memorial of that free gallantry 
which reigned in the Court of that Queen, whoſe 
ſweet temper and natural goodneſs was tired by the 
Frondeurs. 


— — 


— — 
5 . 
e penſois fi le Cardinal, 

Pentend celui de la Valette, 1 

Pouvoit voir Peclat ſans gal f WH 
Dans lequel maintenant vous ttes, * 1 

entens celui de la beaute, 
Car aupres je n'eſtime guere, * 
Cela ſoit dit ſans vous deplaire, 1 


Tout Piclat de la maje/te. 


He alfo wrote verſes in alan and Spaniſh with 
ſucceſs. He died in 1648. 


2 At that time it was the cuſtom in poetry to ſup- 
preſs the final letters, which were ſometimes inconve- uy 

* nient, as vous tte for vous étes. This is done by the I 9 
Ttalians and Engliſh. French poetry is too confined 4 

and frequently too proſaic. 1 3 
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C -lebrated Artiſts, ; 
MUSICES NE 


The French Music, at leaſt the vocal part, is 
not agreeable to any other nation; nor can be 
ſo, becauſe the French. proſody is different. from 
that of all Europe. We always accent upon the 
laſt ſyllable, whereas the Italians and all other na- 
tions do this upon the penultima, or the antepe- 
nultima. Our language is the only one which has 
words ending with e mute, and theſe e's which are 
not pronounced in common diſcourſe, nor in re- 
gular declamation, or reading verſes, are pronounced 
in ſinging, and that in a uniform manner, as gloi- 
reu, victoi-reu, barbari-eu, furi-en. And. this is: , 
what renders moſt of our airs. and recitatives in- 
ſupportable to every. one not accuſtomed to them. 
Our climate alfo denies us that lightneſs of voice 
poſſeſſed by the Italians, We do not practiſe that 
cuſtom which is common at Rome, and: in the 
other Italian Courts, of depriving -men- of. their 
virility to make their voices more muſical than that 
of women. All this, joined to the ſlowneſs of our 
muſic, which makes an odd contraſt with our na- 
tional vivacity, generally renders the French. muſic 

1iazrecable to every body but themſelves. . 

Yet, notwithſtanding all this, foreigners who - 
have lived long in France, . confeſs that our mu- 
ſicians, by adapting their muſic to the words, have. 
produced excellent compoſitions ; and that our ſing- 
ing has frequently a moſt admirable effect; but 
this is only to ears extremely well accuſtomed to 
them; and even then the execution muſt be quite | 
correct. | 
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Our inſtrumental muſick partakes ſomewhat of 
that monotony and ſlowneſs for which the vocal is 
accuſed ; but many of our ſymphonies, and par- 
ticularly our minuets, have been very well liked 
by other nations. They are performed in many 
of the Italian operas, There are ſcarce any other 
than theſe in a nation whoſe Sovereign has one of 
the beſt operas in Europe, and who, among the 
number of his other ſingular talents, has cohde- 
ſcended alſo to cultivate that for muſick with the 
greateſt care. 68 IO | K 
* Fohn Baptiſt Lori was born at Florence in 
1635, brought into France at the age of 14 years, 
and though he could then only play upon the violin, 
he became the father of the true French muſick. 
He knew how to adapt his art to the genius of the 
language, which was the only way to ſucceed. It 
may here be obſerved, that the Italian muſic was 
not then very different from that gravity and noble 
ſimplicity which we admire in the recitatives of Lulli. 

After him, all our muſicians, ſuch as CoLAssE, 
Camera, DesToucHEs, and others have been his 
imitators : *till, at laſt, there appeared a man, who 
raiſed himſelf above them by the compaſs of his 
barmony, and who new-modelled the art of muſick. 

With regard to the muſicians of Chapelle, though 
many of themare celebrated in France, their com- 
poſitions have not yet been executed in any other 


nations. 
Of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, &c. 


Tt is not the ſame in regard to PAINTING as to 
Muſick. A nation may have a harmony agree- 
able only to itſelf, becauſe the genius of its Janguage 
will admit no other: but it is che buſineſs of Pain- 


ters to repreſent nature,. which is the ſame in all 
F | | coun- 
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| counties, and whith is every where ſen with the 


ſame eyes. e, rare S190" es 
For a Painter to gain a juſt reputation, his works, 


| muſt be eſteemed by foreigners. It is not ſufficient 


to have a party, and be praiſed in trifling books; 
his works muſt be bouggn t. 
That which ſometimes confines the talents of 


Painters, is what ſhould ſerve rather to extend them. 


It is the method they obſerve in imitating the maſ- 
ters which they ſtudy. Academies, no doubt, are 
extremely uſeful to ſorm pupils, eſpecially when the 


maſters are ſuch as work in the grand taſte; but 


when the maſter is one who works in the petty taſte, 
and whoſe manner is dry and laboured, if his aur 
are unnatural, and his painting like that upon fans, 
the pupils, being ſubjected to imitation, and to the 
deſire of pleaſing a bad maſter, entirely loſe the idea 
of natural truth and beauty. There is a fatality at- 
tends Academies. No work of any kind called 


academical has yet been a work of genius. Shew 


me an artiſt who is poſſeſſed with the fear of not 
imitating his maſters, and his productions will be 
weak and confined. Give me a man of a free ge- 
nius, filled with the idea of nature which he copies, 
and he ſhall ſucceed. Almoſt all the great artiſts 


have flouriſhed either before the eſtabliſhment of. 


Academies, or have worked in a taſte different from 
that which prevailed in them. 

Corneille, Racine, Defpreaux, Le Moine, all not 
only purſued a manner different from their brethren, 
but they had almoſt all of them for their enemies. 
Nicholas PoussiNn, born at Andelis in Normandy 
in 1599, was the pupil of his own genius, which 
he perſected at Rome. He was called the Painter 
for men of ſenſe, He may alſo be called the Pain-, 
ter for men of taſte. His only fault is the having 
heightened the dull colours of the Roman ſchoal 


too much. He was the greateſt Painter in Europe in 
| his 


: 
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his time. Being recalled from Nome to Paris; he 
1 there overpowered by the force and ms of- 
cabals ; which determined 45 to retire. This has | 
been the caſe of other artiſts. Ponſim returned to 
Rome, where he lived poor but contented. His 
; philoſophy placed him above the reach of fortune, 


He died in 1665. 
' Euftachins TE SUEUR was born at Paris in 1607 
Though Vouet was his only maſter, he, neverthe- 
Teſs, became an excellent Painter. He had carried 
his art to the higheſt degree of perfection, when he 
de, 38 Fears, in 16 . 
BouRDON and LE VALENTIN have been cele- 
brated. Three of the beſt pictures which adorn 
the church of Saint Peter at Rome, are by Pouſſin, 
Bourdon, and Valentin. 1 Rem jr | 
Charles LR BRUN: was born at Paris in 1619. 
He had ſcarce made his genius appear, when the 
Superintendant Fouquet, one of the moſt generous 
and moſt unfortunate men that ever lived, gave him 
a penſion of twenty four thouſand livres of our pre- 
ſent money. It is remarkable, that his painting of 
the Family of Darius, which is at Verſailles, is not 
ſurpaſſed by the colouring of the picture of Paul 
Feroneſe, which is placed over- againſt it; and that 
it is greatly ſuperior to it in deſign, compoſition, 
dignity, expreſſion, and the juſtneſs of the Co/Zume, . 
The prints from his pictures of the Battles of Alex- 
ander, are even more eſteemed than the Battles 
Conſtantin, by Raphael and Fulio Romano. He died 
in 10690. 1 
' Peter Mio NAR D, born at Troies in Champagne 
in 1610, was, for ſome time, the rival of Le Brun; 
but he is no longer ſo in the eyes of poſterity. He 
died in 1698. t e tes! | 
Claudius GeLE's, alias Claudius Lorram. His 
father, who would have made him a Journeyman 
to a paſtry cook, did not foreſee that his fon _— 
make 
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make Landſkips, which would be lookt upon as the 
beſt in Europe. He died at Rome in 1678. * 
CASE. He has left us pictures which begin to 
be of a great price. We do juſtice too late to the 
good artiſts in France. Their indifferent works pre- 
judice too much their maſter- pieces. On the con- 


trary the Italians excuſe the indifferent works of an 


artiſt, in conſideration of his excellent works. Every 


nation is deſirous to put itſelf forward. The French 


ut the other nations forward in all kinds. 
Jeſapb PAROSEL was born in 1648. He was a 


good Painter, but his ſon excelled him. He died 


in 1704. © x 
Yb JouvENET was born at Rouen in 1644. 
He was the pupil of Le Bran, and though a good 
Painter, was inferior to his maſter, He has painted 
almoſt all objects of a yellow colour, of which co- 
lour they appeared to him, through a particular con- 
formation of his organs of ſight. He died in 1717. 
n Baptiſi Sa N TERRE. There are ſome paint- 
ings of ſcaffolding by him, executed in the moſt ad- 
mirable manner. His picture of Adam and Eve is 
one of the fineſt in Europe. That of ſaint The- 
reſa in the King's chapel at Verſailles, is a maſter 
piece of graces: only it is too voluptuous for an 
altar piece. . | 
La Fosss is diſtinguiſhed by a merit nearly the 
ſame with the preceding. 


Bon BouLOGNE, was an excellent Painter: a 


proof of which is, that his paintings are fold at a 
very high price. | 
Lewis BouLoGNE, His paintings, which do 
not want merit, are leſs valued than thoſe of his 
brother, | k | 
Raous, was a Painter whoſe performances were 
unequal, but in his beſt pieces he has equalled Rem- 
brant, e 
RI- 
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_ NIGAUT. Though he chief diſtingu r 
N ſelf im painting | Portraits, yet 17 great <a 
wherein he has repreſented the Cardinal de Boui). 
lon opening the holy year, is a maſter- piece equal 
DE TROIE worked in the ſtyle of Ri POE © 6 
ſon has made hiſtory We — 78 
VATEAv, He was in the graceful manner what 
Temeres was in the groteſque. He had diſciples 
whoſe pictures are very highly eſteemed.. 1 
| _ Lg Mol has perhaps ſurpaſſed all our Painters 
by the compoſition of the Salon of Hercules at Ver- 
ſailles. This apotheoſis of Hercules was a com- 
pliment to the Cardinal Hercules de Fleuri, who 
had nothing that could be compared with the Her- 
Cules of fable. A repreſentation of the apotheoſis 
= Henry IV, would have been more proper in the 
Don of 2 King of France. Le Moine being en- 
vied by thoſe of his profeſſion, and not thinking 
himſelf ſufficiently recompenſed by the Cardinal. 
killed himſelf in deſpair. I . 
Some others have excelled in painting animals, 
as DES ORT ES and Oup Rx; others have ſucceeded 
in miniature; and ſeveral in portraits. Some of 
our Painters now diſtinguiſh themſelves by paintings 
of a higher kind ; and it is probable the art will not 
be: JofFamony s. 
SCULPTURE Was brought to perfection under 
ag XIV, and continues the ſame under Lewis 
James SARRASIN, Was born in 1598, executed 
many excellent pieces of ſculpture- at Rome for 
Clement VIII. And he finiſhed others at Paris with 
the ſame ſucceſs. He died in 1660 _. 
Peter PUGET, was born in 1662. He was an 
Architect, a Sculptor, and a Painter. He was 
chiefly celebrated for the Andromeda and for the Mi- 


1 bon Cratoniate, He died in 1695. * 
| | 8 | E 
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: Ls Gros 8 Tur ODON WH adorned Tray 
with their works. 


Francis GIRARDON, born i in 1627, in his baths | 
of Apollo and the tomb of Cardinal Richelieu, has 


equalled the fineſt remains of antiquity. "wo died 
in 1715. 


The CoIsEVAUX and the Coveroon: werk re- 


markable; but they are now ſurpaſſed by four or 
five of our preſent Sculptors. 

CHAVEAU, NANTEUIL, MELAN, AuDRAN; 
HepeLinG, LE CLERC, the DaEVvET, PoiLLy, 
PICART, pu CHANGE, and others, have ſucceeded 
in Engravings, and their prints adorn the cabinets of 


thoſe in Europe who cannot be at . erpenee of 53 


paintings. 
Chaſers in gold and ſilver, ſuch as BALIN and 


GERMAIN, have alſo merited to be placed among our 
moſt celebrated artiſts by the beauty of their cen 
and the elegance of their execution. 


It is not ſo eaſy for a genius born with the grand 4 


gout for Architecture to ſhew his talents, as it is 


for other artiſts to ſhew theirs. Such a perſon. a 


unable to raiſe ſuperb ſtructures, unleſs he is em- 
ployed by a Prince. Many a good Architect has 
poſſeſſed talents which have been entirely uſeleſs. 
Francis MaNsARD was one of the beſt Archi- 
tects in Europe. The caſtle or rather the Palace of 


Maſons near St. Germain, is a maſter- piece, be- 


cauſe he had entirely liberty to follow his genius. 
Julius Hardouin MANSARD, his nephew, made 
an immenſe fortune under Lewis XIV, and was 
ſuperintendant of the buildings. Twas he built the 
handſom chapel of the invalids. He could not diſ- 


play all his talents in that of Verſailles, being con- 


ſtrained by the ground. 


The works conſtructed after the deſigns of PRR- 


RAULT, LE VAW, and DoRBar, are well known, 


The 
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ENV u recious N Aging of 
3; edle aud 1 or. the printing of 
books, were. all improved in conſequence. of; the 
3 rapid progreſs made by other arts. 
Y - Clock-makers, who may be conſidered : a8 pre, 
ttical natural philoſophers, have cauſed an admiration, 
1 of their genius and labour. l 
} 4 ' -- Silks and Stuffs, and even the gold! by which they 
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are enriched, have been ſhadowed with ſuch un- 
common taſte and knowledge, that veſtments which K} © 
have been worn only through luxury have deſerved |}: 
* „ e preſerved. as monuments: of human genius and : 

$ OO Ih 

We beak to make Porcelaing at Saink, Cloud, 
3 beſore it was made in any other part of Europe 
2 To conclude, the laif age has enabled: the -pre= 5 
ſent to collect and tranſmit to poſterity, all the arts 
and ſciences each of them brought to as great a 
degree of, perfection as human induſtry i is capable 
of: and to do this is at preſent the intention and 
3 endeavours of a fociety of men, of learning, emi- 
nent for their genius and knowledge; in a work of 
ſuch immenſe labour, that it ſeems to accuſe the 
* ee amen hs $520 Too ocon ora bt 
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